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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1952 


Unitep States SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:40 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B, Johnson (chairman of 
the subcommittee, composed of Senators Johnson, Kefauver, Hunt, 
Stennis, Bridges, Saltonstall, and Morse) presiding. 

Present: Senator Johnson (chairman of the subcommittee), Hunt, 
Stennis, Bridges and Morse. 

Also present: Donald C. Cook, chief counsel, and Downey Rice, 
special counsel, 

Senator Jounson. The meeting will come to order. 

This is a continuation of hearings which began in New York 3 
weeks ago on allegations of waste in the construction of overseas bases. 
As the committee members will recall, the last witness at the New 
York hearing was General G. J. Nold, Deputy Chief of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

General Nold has come back to discuss with this committee a num- 
ber of questions that arose during the course of the New York hear- 
ing. For the benefit of those who were not present at the previous 
hearing, I will just run over those questions briefly. 

First, there was considerable testimony before the committee which 
brought into issue the economy and efliciency of using fee-charging 
private employment agencies for hiring overseas construction workers. 
Coupled with that issue were certain allegations that there was no 
effective coordination between construction agencies and the United 
States Employment Service. 

Second, there appeared to be certain costly recruiting and employ- 
ment practices that have been authorized by the Corps of Engineers. 
These included such things as useless advertising, failure to use Gov- 
ernment facilities for physical examinations, wide discrepancies in 
wages and guaranty of unusually long hours of employment result- 

ng in extremely high wages. 

Third, there was considerable evidence of an extremely high and 
costly turn-over of employees who would go abroad but return to the 
United States before they had completed ee contracts. 

Fourth, during the course of the New York hearings, it developed 
that there was a very obvious muddle in the security programs. One 
branch of the service told us that one of the construction projects was 
classified while another branch seemed to think that it was oe by 
no security whatsoever. On the other hand, we had the case of a lot 
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of money being spent to fingerprint all of the employees with abso- 
lutely no later check made to see whether those fingerprints revealed 
anything. 

he fingerpr ints were merely placed in a file. 

Fifth, the evidence disclosed a number of peculiar matters involving 
the job sites themselves Possibly the most important was the aban- 
donment of an air-base site in north Africa.after a lot of money had 
been poured into the construction work. We also understand that 
there have been two other major construction failures which have cost 
the taxpayers at least a million dollars. 

‘Twenty minutes before the hearing this morning, the deputy coun- 
sel of the Department of the Army called me and asked that this 
committee hear Mr. Michael E. Kallette of the Army and Mr. John 
Perry and Mr. Huggins of the Air Force upon their return from an 
inspection of some of these overseas bases. 

He stated it was his belief that these men would return to Wash- 
ington on Sunday night, having gone overseas subsequent to our New 
York hearing, and they would have full first-hand information to 
give the committee upon their return. 

I merely note this call in order that the committee members may 
be informed that there will be available to us the views of men who 
have made first-hand inspections of these construction projects since 
our hearing in New York, and who should be able to give us first-hand 
information when the committee is ready to receive it. 

General Nold, we are very happy to have you with us today and we 
trust you can shed some light on all of these questions that I have 
enumerated, The committee considers these matters as very im- 
portant. 

You will recall that at the conclusion of our New York hearing we 

said very clearly to you that we did not, in any sense, regard you or the 
service you represent as a defendant in the case. But we do want to 
receive from you constructive suggestions as to how the waste that has 
been pin-pointed in this hearing, vif any, could be eliminated, and what 
steps could be taken to relieve the taxpayers of the great burden that 
is bearing down on them. 

We believe that you are anxious to work with us in finding ways 
and means of eliminating some of this extra expense We know that, 
like the members of this committee, you must realize that the United 
States today is in a position where the battle to conserve men, money, 
and materials is the major factor, if not the most important factor, 
in the battle for survival. I think that all of us must realize that the 
costs of defense are reaching proportions where they threaten to crack 
the economic spine of this ‘Nation. Obviously we carmot reduce our 
defense program, for that would mean the trading away of our 
freedoms. 

The only alternative open to us is to reduce the cost of the defense 
program and to cut out waste and extravagance. That is the reason 
that our committee has been pounding away day after day on the issue 
of instilling cost-consciousness, and attempting to pin-point examples 
of waste in the armed services. 

I hope that what you tell us today, General Nold, will have in the 
background the element of cost-consciousness and waste. I hope that 
in looking over the questions that were raised in the 2-day New York 
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hearings, that you and your associates in the service may have found 
yays and means of cutting down costs without cutting down defense. 

I understand that you are supplied with the transcript of the New 
York hearing. It is my understanding that you have carefully re- 
viewed that transcript and are ready to talk to us about the questions 
raised. 

Now, General, since you have already been sworn, I suggest that we 
dispense with repeating that action, and that you come ‘forward and 
take a seat at the committee table and attempt to give us such sugges- 
danas as you and your associates in the Corps of Engineers may have 
on the specific questions raised when our hearings concluded. 

You may proceed, General. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. G. J. NOLD, DEPUTY CHIEF, CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS—Resumed 


General Notp. The points as enumerated in your review, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think were not necessarily in the order in which we received 
them. 

Senator Jounson. I considered just rereading the extemporaneous 
statement made at the conclusion of the hearing. But it seemed 
to be rather long, and I thought [I would attempt to digest it and 
make it as simple as possible. 

General Noxtp. I might start, sir, with permission of the committee, 
on a little discussion of the use of private employment agencies. 

At the conclusion of the hearings in New York we reviewed with 
the United States Employment Service our use of that agency by the 
contractors and ourselves as a source of labor. We found that the 
record was not sufficiently complete on that score in respect to the 

two jobs at Bluejay and Atlas. 

It was shown at the hearing that about 9614 percent of the employ- 
ment for the Bluejay job was obtained from the United States Em- 
ployment Service, with practically nobody obtained from the private 
employment agencies. There may have been a few exceptions in 
professional people. 

In the case of Atlas, it was shown in the testimony that relatively 
little use was made of the United States Employment Service. I find 
that is not correct. The review of the United States Employment 
Service shows that well over 1,000 people were employed from those 
sources. That group of contractors, generally speaking however 

Senator Stennis. What percent was that now? You say 1,000 
people? 

General Notp. Well, it would have been about 20 percent—20 to 2: 
percent, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Is that the Atlas job you are speaking of ? 

General Noip. That is the Atlas job. 

Mr. Rice. Were those hired out of New York? 

General Notp. No, sir. Generally speaking they were not. 

Senator Jounson. Were any of the employees recruited by the 
United States Employment Service in the New York area? 

General Nop. I can’t answer that exactly. If so, it would be just 
a small number. 

Senator Jounson. So that 9614 percent of the construction work- 
ers that were recruited by the ‘Basler ment Service came from areas, 
generally speaking, other than the New York area? 
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General Noxtp. That is right, sir. The center of the recruiting 
activity of the contractors who come essentially from the Midwest was 
that Midwestern area. There were several reasons for that. 

They knew those workers. One of the groups of contractors had 
done extensive work in northern Arctic regions, and the reason pri- 
marily for his inclusion in this joint venture was because of that ex- 
perience and with the ability to recruit people that he had before 
on that experience. . 

Senator Jounson. General, I wonder if we could get this clear 
for the record. At the start you referred to the Bluejay project and 
the Atlas project. Are those projects both classified, and should we 
limit our question according|y ¢ 

General Notp. They are both classified in part. I will restrict my- 
self in my statements, Mr. Chairman, to those parts that are un- 
classified. 

Then, as there are a few questions that refer to classified items, I 
will remind the chairman of that so he can use his discretion on how we 
handle it. 

Senator Jounson. So the committee members and the witnesses can- 
not talk freely about these projects, because both of them are still 
classified ? 

General Notp. You can talk freely about anything that I am dis- 
cussing here. There are some elements which I will discuss later that 
are still classified insofar as we are concerned. Those are in line with 
our directives. 

Senator Jounson. If you should find it necessary in your discussion 
to have an executive session, the committee will be glad to accommo- 
date you, and you may proceed accordingly. 

General Notp. Now the way the chairman phrased that first question 
of the 96 percent, that applies exclusively to the Bluejay contract. 

The other contract, which was the Moroccan project, identified as 
Atlas in my discussion, employed something between 20 and 25 percent 
of their employees through the United States Employment Service, 
but not from the New York State Employment Service. 

Senator Jounson. Do you remember from what area this 96 percent 
came? Was it any specific area of the country ? 

General Nop. The center was around St. Paul- Minneapolis region, 
but they reached out into all sections of the country, using the State 
employment agencies for the purpose, and had recruiting agencies 
right in those offices. 

Senator Jounson. What is the explanation then, General, of the 
newspaper reports that there are some 20,000 unemployed building 
trades construction workers available in New York, and yet the U nited 
States Employment Service did not supply any to you and you found 
it necessary to go out to Minnesota to get the bulk of your men ? 

General Nop. I don’t know that I have too good an explanation. 
In these Arab countries we do have a racial problem that was posed to 
us in our preliminary investigations. 

Senator JoHnson. In your judgment would it have been less ex- 
pensive to the Government in transportation and stand-by costs had 
you used available unemployed men in New York instead of going to 
other sections of the countr vy? 

General Not. Yes, I think there would have been some saving in 
the rail transportation. 
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Senator Jounson. And you do not know why that saving was not 
made ? 

General Notp. By the explanation I made that we were faced with 
the understanding that we would have a racial problem that would be 
advisable to respect. 

Senator Jounson. What is that now? You mean you did not use 
the United States Employment Service and stay in New York because 
you had a racial problem? What was the racial problem ? 

General Notp. That is right, sir. The racial problem was whether 
people of Jewish origin could be employed in Arab countries without 
conflict. 

Senator Jonnson. And most of these unemployed building trades 
workers in New York were of Jewish origin / 

General Notp. Not necessarily, but the State employment agency 
was not free under its directives to make a distinction: It is possible 
that by taking it to the highest authority, that those directions might 
be modified. 

However, we were in a hurry. Those people had to be recruited 
for what I might deser he. as a crash program, and since other employ- 
ment services were available, that seemed to be a logical reason at the 
time. 

Senator JoHnson. And the fact that you had to transport men a 
thousand miles or more was not considered as a sufficient deterrent 
to go to the higher author ity to see if you could employ these 20,000 
men available right in the city of New York? 

General Notp. I am sure you would find, Mr. Chairman, it would 
have taken us an appreciable time to have gotten that squared away 
so that we could employ 

Senator JoHnson. But the record should show that no attempt was 
made to do that. 

General Notp. That is right, si 

Senator Jounson. And the record should further show that you 
have no knowledge about the racial origin of the 20,000.unemployed. 

General Noip. That is right. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Chairman, might IT interpolate here, two of the 
largest companies, Peter Kiewit and Morrison & Knudsen who are 
associated in both these jobs, primarily are Rocky Mountain or mid- 
western companies, and it is tradition with them that their greatest 
number of technical men are from and recruited in those areas, is 
that not true? 

General Noto. That would be true with Peter Kiewit, but remember 
there were other joint ventures than that. 

Senator Hunr. But these two are the largest ones of the group. 

General Noup. That is so, sir, but in the course of the Morrison & 
Knudsen, who was the managing element of the joint venture on the 
Atlas contract, each one of the joint venture made a recruit ing effort 
in the areas in which they customarily recruited their pee e 

For example, Mills in the Southeast recruited some that area 
and from sources known to him. Each one of the joint venture con- 
tributed to the recruiting effort. Now in that particular combine 
they sought all sources, their customary sources for employment, in 
my opinion rightly so. Each one of those companies has a following 
of construction workers, many of them accustomed to employment 
overseas, 
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Those people were contacted, and that was one of the reasons why 
the United States Employment Service was not used to a greater 
extent by them. 

In respect to the question of using the New York State Employment 
Service, I think the United States ~ Employment Service officials who 
testified before the committee can throw further light on that problem. 

Senator Jounson. General, if you had-to do this again, do you 
think that you would authorize and approve the Government follow- 
ing the same procedure it followed in this instance, particularly in 
light of the fact that certain areas of the country have inc reasing un- 
employment and have available large number of construction and 
other types of workers ? 

Do you think the Government is justified in adding to its already 
heavy costs by going out to hire men in the interior, when men are 
available right in New York, and their New York representatives 
are urging that the Government make available certain defense work 
to them so they can provide for their families? 

If you had to do this again in the light of what has developed in 
this study and from your evaluation of the testimony, do you think 
this Government would be justified in repeating the same hiring pro- 
cedures when 20,000 men are available in New York City? 

General Nop. Yes, sir, I think we would. In the case of the one 
contract, the New York Port was not the area from which they were 
shipped, so that the New York area had nothing to do with it except 
that it had a pool of workers. 

Senator Jounson. It did cost money. Did you not so testify? 

General Notp. Not on the one job. It would have cost more to have 
recruited them from the New York area. On the other job I think 
we should have exploited them from New York. 

Senator Jonnson. And you would do so if you had it to do over 
again ¢ 

General Notp. We would have if we had more time to work out 
the details. 

Mr. Rice. Just to keep the figures straight here on the record, Mr. 
Chairman, I think you mentioned that there were about 1,000 on the 
Atlas or North African job hired through the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

General Notp. Yes. We were so advised by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

Mr. Rice. They furnished us with a letter of December 13, 1951, 
headed “Positive placements of employees, period January through 
the end of November 1951,” and they only show 442 employees hired 
for the Atlas job out of, I think, better than 5,000 that have gone 
overseas. 

General Notp. I think that is correct, sir, but we have had further 
conferences with Mr. Schoenborn who testified before the committee, 
and he pursued the question further. 

Mr. Rice. They found another 600 somewhere ¢ 

General Noto. There were other employment offices whose records 
had not been compiled. 

Mr. Rice. I see. Now then, at the same time we asked the New 
York office of the United States Employment Service, the State agency 
there, about the number of placements they had-made with any foreign 
base contractors from the New York office from the period ending 
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with World War II through 1951, and they say here that they had 
contacted a number of them “and we were able to fill seven or eight 
of these opening.” Has that changed any ¢ 

General Notp. They must have missed the point on that one. 

Mr. Rice. You remember in support of that, that the witness Dillon 
said that 

General Noxp. I can’t answer that there is any change on that. 

Mr. Rice. He said that the United States Employment Service 
was not an effective hiring agency in the area, and pointed out that 
the private employment agencies, the fee-charging agencies who 
charge some five or six hundred dollars per indiv idual to get them a 
job over there were supposed to be conniving or conspiring with the 
hiring officers on a kick-back basis so that it was not possibile for 
the overseas workers to go to the contractor and be hired, or to the 
United States Employment Service. 

They had worked up a scheme there where he would be hired 
through a private employment agency. 

General Notp. We have seen no evidence of that, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. Do you take any position with respect to hiring through 
private agencies ¢ 

General Noip. We see no objection to that, Mr. Rice. We feel 
that in many areas with a good United States Employment Service, 
that that is the desirable source of employment. We see no reason 
to refuse an individual employment who comes from a private em- 
ployment agency. 

The only thing it seems to me in an administrative review that 
needs regular attention is to assure that it is open and above board 
and that the workers do not get the idea that they must go to a 
private employment agency to receive employment. Although we 
had had rumors in individual cases that that was the understand- 
ing, we were not able to find evidence that that was the case. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any policy directives along that line? 

General Notp. We have a policy directive in that we state that we 
prefer that employment be made first as the normal source from 
the United States Employment Service, but we do not object to em- 
ployment from the private employment agencies. 

The architect engineers in taking their professional people tradi- 
tionally have used the United States Employment Service. You may 
recall in the records that were compiled rather hastily. 

Mr. Rice. Wait a minute, I think you mean the private agencies, 
not the United States. 

General Notp. I do, sir. I correct the record. 

Traditionally they use the private employment agencies asa bet- 
ter source for their personnel. They feel that through the years it 
has been customary for engineers out of work to register with those 
agencies, and that that is ‘the normal source of their clientele when 
they plan to build up a force rapidly beyond the strength that they 
customarily carry. 

We propose to explore that further to see whether there is any ob- 
jectionable feature in that. It does not cost the Government any 
more to employ them from that source than it does from other sources. 

Mr. Rice. Unless the worker, feeling that he has to pay that sub- 
stantial fee of five, six or seven hundred dollars, may feel that he is then 
entitled to a larger salary to compensate him. 
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General Noxp. In case he felt that he needed a larger salary than 
the contractor proposed to pay, he would not be hired. 

Mr. Rice. Now along that line we have a copy of a letter here that 
frankly we cannot vouch for the authenticity of, but it purports to be 
a letter of December 5, 1951, headed “Recruitment of personnel on 
fixed-fee contracts,” signed by Charles Brodner, acting assistant dis- 
trict engineer of the Corps of Engineers, in which it says in part, 
directed to a contractor: 

In the future it shall be the policy of all fixed-fee contractors to avoid the 
use of private employment agencies where a fee is charged to the employee. 
The use of any such private agency is expressly prohibited until all other sources 
of supply have been exhausted. 

General Notp. I am familiar with that letter, Mr. Rice. It came 
to our attention almost immediately when it was issued, and a directive 
was issued to the division engineer who is the supervisory officer over 
this particular office, saying that that statement was not in line with 
the policy of the Chief of E ngineers, and asking him to look into 
the situation to see if there was any special condition involved that 
would require such a directive. The results of that I do not know at 
the moment. 

Mr. Rice. On the face of it you would say it was a mistake? 

General Notp. I would say it was a mistake, but for all I know 
when that came to my attention there was some emergency or unto- 
ward incident that caused the district engineer to issue that directive. 

It is perfectly within his province if he decided that was the proper 
thing to do, and perfectly within our province to change it if we 
decided it was an unwise move. 

Mr. Rice. I have no further questions on the employment agency 
phase. 

Senator Jounson. I might say this, General: I understand your 
testimony to be that it is correct to say that the Government did not 
make any serious attempt to recruit the workers from the twenty-odd 
thousand unemployed construction workers in the New York area, 
because of the view expressed to you that workers of certain origin 
would not desire this work. 

General Nop. Only in the case of firms working in the Arab 
countries. 

Senator Jounson. In that case that was true? 

General Nop. That was true. 

Senator Jonnson. And in that case, so far as you know, no attempt 
was made to determine how many of these twenty-odd thousand un- 
employed workers would not be interested ? 

General Noto. No, I think not. 

Senator Jounson. And in that case, so far as you know, no attempt 
was made to urge the Employment Service to offer those jobs to the 
New York workers. 

General Notp. The attempt was made with the New York Employ- 
ment Agency in accordance with my understanding, to permit selec- 
tions to be made on that basis. The limitation in their own directives, 
the ones on which the employment office had to proceed, prohibited 
that practice. 

Senator Jounson. And in your judgment, at least in some cases it 
was necessary to recruit workers in other parts of the country where 
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the Government paid additional money because of the transportation 
problem. 

General Noip. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. That is all. Any questions? Senator Bridges? 

Senator Bripces. Not on that phase. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Hunt / 

Senator Stennis ? 

Senator Morse ¢ 

Senator Morse. I would like to ask one policy _——- I am not 
familiar with the details of this case, Mr. Chairman, but I would like 
to ask the general if in construction jobs such as these any attempt 
was made to hire men through established labor organizations in this 
country ¢ 

General Noutp. Oh, yes, sir. The same Atlas contractors in recruit- 
ing from their normal sources, normal areas in which they get men, 
some of which are known to them, they go to the unions that they 
deal with customarily. 

They supply a great many other men. 

Senator Morsg. And in this instance the unions did not have avail- 
able a supply of men that they could make available to the contractors 
for this work / 

General Notp. Not sufficient. 

Senator Brinees. General, may I ask you this: What has been the 
policy v of the Corps of Engineers, when contractors that vou are doing 
business with adopt this public-be-damned attitude: who disregard 
all costs because they are on a cost-plus project / 

When this is their attitude, what is done about it? Do you cancel 
the contracts? If you do, cite us an example where you have canceled 
a contract where a contractor has adopted this public-be-damned 
attitude of which we have definite evidence. 

General Noup. I thought the Senator was about to cite a case. I 
know of no case where a contractor has adopted an attitude of the 
public-be-damned. 

Senator Brincres. Well, I do. I am not going to cite the case right 
now. You may not be aware of it. When I bring this up I am not 
putting it on you personally but I would like to have your views on 
this matter. 

Some of these contractors who have cost plus contracts, seem to 
entirely disregard the interests of the country insofar as the expense 
part of their contract is concerned. Cert: ainly from the point of view 
of economizing they leave much to be desire dl. The people who have 
talked to me and talked to some of the members of this committee 
constantly bri Ing this to our attention. 

For instance, I have before me a letter. A good deal of this was 
given verbally. It says: 

One boss on the job told me he has never seen anything like this in 17 years 
as a construction man. He said it used to be that a man took pride in his work, 
but not any more. The good old construction company plunges ahead regardless 
In fact you might say this is a destruction job instead of a construction job. 
One job, for example, was abandoned after &8 million was spent on it, a good 
way to spend the taxpayers’ money, 

Then there are various other quotes in regard to this attitude. He 
says: 

I have been right here and I have seen the big brass cover up everything when 
they find out a committee is coming over to investigate. I know they have 
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cleaned up parts of the equipment and hid them. After the party was over, the 
mechanics had to dig out the mess and had a hell of a time to prepare the engines 
they were working on. 

We get a lot of letters like that. 

If the construction company that is doing a job indicates that they 
do not give a damn what it costs, that they can spend all they want; 
then, unless they are penalized for it, unless they are taken off the job, 
and people who do have some regard for economies in this country 
are used, I do not know what we are coming to. 

I have here, for instance, a newspaper clipping, a United Press re- 
port: 

Construction workers at a Nevada atomic test site were paid up to $756 a week 
by a cost-plus contractor. The fabulous wage went to a plumber for 206 paid 
hours of work in 1 week plus subsistence. 

And so on. Now those are things that are disturbing. 

Here we are at the highest point in our history in taxes and these 
taxes are taking a bite out of every citizen. It isn’t the rich that are 
paving it alone. It is down so now that a person who gets from 

3,000 to $3,900 a year under the new set of taxes will pay about 
$1'100 out of that in direct and indirect taxes. 

The reaction is terrible when things like this appear. I just do not 
think you can let go by unnoticed what I refer to as the public-be- 
damned attitude of a contractor who gets a contract on a cost-plus 
basis and then sits back smugly and pays any prices that he feels like 
paying, and it all.goes in as cost for the taxpayers to pay. 

I am not directly listing you personally, but I mean that is the 
problem that we face. That is one reason why there are the terrific 
demands coming up all over the country today to cut down defense 
expenditures. It isn’t because they don’t want defense. It is because 
they see this terrific waste. 

Any Senator will tell you that the feeling for economy is rolling up 
on us every day, and the feeling is growing stronger as more com- 
plaints of wi astefulness are heard. If something isn’t done, you are 
not only going to waste a lot of money, but you are going to endanger 
this whole defense program and jeopardize it because of the strong 
feeling that people have. 

Senator JouNnson, General, you might not agree with Senator 
Bridges on his description of the contractors’ attitude as a “public be 
damned” attitude, but you would agree, would you not, on the basis of 
testimony presented here and else where, that you are aware of specific 
projects where contractors are ‘omplaining that their competitors, who 

can offer a lot more overtime pay and higher wage scales, are pirating 
workers away from them? You will re ‘member Mr. Wall testified,this 
is one of the serious problems of construction. 

As an example, on one project a worker gets $2.75 an hour while 
on the Bluejay project it is $3.70 an hour; on Atlas there is a 40-hour 
week, while on Bluejay the week runs as high as 70 hours. As a result, 
Mr. Wall testified, he has difficulty recruiting workers when he has to 
contend with that much wage differential. You are aware of that tes- 
timony, are you not? 

General Nouv. I am fully aware of Mr. Wall’s testimony, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. The problem is not confined just to Mr. Wall, is 
it? 
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General Noup. I don’t agree with his testimony in full. Each of 
the contractors met their obligations in respect to the numbers and 
scales that they had to employ by a given time. The difficulties may 
have been increased, but they made their objective with no undue 
difficulty. 

Senator Jonnson. You are not aware of this matter except through 
the Wall testimony, is that right? That is the only case you know 
of where any pirating took place or where contractors charged that 
they have difficulty keeping their workers because certain jobs pay 
a higher wage scale and allow more overtime than theirs do? 

General Notp. I was talking of our overseas contracts as a group, 
which I was treating as a spec ial case rather than the contracts in the 
United States 

Senator Jounson. Well, that is a general problem both overseas 
and in the United States, is it not? 

General Notp. Oh, yes. We have to watch that constantly. 

Senator Jounson. What does the Corps of Engineers do to attempt 
to control costs on these cost-plus contracts insofar as overtime allow- 
ances and wage scales are concerned ? 

General Noto. We approve the wage scales. That is given most 
careful scrutiny. The bases of these wage scales are reviewed. 

Senator Jounson. You approve them. Do you set them ? 

General Notp. We approve them 

Senator JouNson. Do you set them ? 

General Notp. We set them. 

Senator Jounson. Does anybody else participate in that decision ? 

General Novp. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. Who else ? 

General Notp. The contractors participate in presenting the case. 
We use their skill in developing it based on their analysis of conditions, 
and finally the wage rates are approved in connection with the con- 
tract, which is also subject to review. 

Senator Jomnson. Does anyone e ‘Ise participate in that decision ? 

General Notp. Yes, sir, these contracts all go to the Under secretary 
of the Army for final approval. 

Senator Jounson. All right, does anyone get them besides the 
Under Secretary of the Army ? 

General Notp. No. 

Senator Jounson. That is true both of the overseas construction 
and construction in this country ? 

General Notp. On construction in this country—let me refresh my 
memory by speaking with one of my assistants. These are reviewed 
by the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Senator JomNnson. Does any other agency participate in setting 
this wage scale ? 

General Notp. In the United States of course the Department of 
Labor sets the minimum wage. 

Senator Jounson. And are there some instances where the Army 
engineers and the contractor recommend a much lower wage scale only 
to have it raised by the Department of Labor on domestic construction ? 

General Notp. Not in general. By crafts there will be differences 
which have to be adjusted. 

Senator Jounson. But you are not aware of any instance where the 
Department of Labor has said to the Army engineers and to the con- 
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tractors on specific jobs in this country that there must be substantial 
increases ¢ 

General Nop. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Now one other question on employment service 
and then we would like to proceed to the wide latitude allowed in 
ae eee ere to some of the instances brought out in 
the New York hearing. 

General, did you, or to your knowledge did anyone else direct the 
United States Employment Service that recruited these workers 
largely from Minnesota, to reject any applications from people of 
Jewish origin ? 

General Nop. I am not aware of that, but I am sure that in the 
case of employment for the Arab regions we would not have accepted 
them had we known that. 

Senator Jounson. All right, General. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 
General, as these cost-plus contracts progress from degree to degree 
of completion, I assume that you have men detailed to ‘these projects 
who keep a running audit on the cost of materials, the number of men 
employed to see that the cost is not getting out of line. You probably 
do that, do you not ? 

General Notp. That is correct, sir. We require before we enter into 
the contract, we require the contractor to set up his proposed organiza- 
tion table of his supervisory forces with the proposed wage scale. 

We review those. We change them as we deem it advisable. We 
make a comparison with other contracts that we have in order to hold 
those in line based on the condition that may prevail in this job. Some 
jobs are much more difficult, much larger than others. 

We also review very carefully our supervisory forces. We make an 
earnest attempt to keep those supervisory forces as small in number 
as we can safely keep them and still run a good job. 

As you may know, on a cost-plus-fixed-fee job our supervisory forces 
are larger than they are in the normal competitive lump-sum contract. 
The reason for that is that we have to watch our expenditures, pur- 
chases, property account Ing, and so on, to a much higher degree, The 
Army andit agency furnishes the actual audit service for the vouchers. 
That is an independent agency from the Corps of Engineers. 

We in turn require the contractor to employ sufficient auditors and 
accountants to keep the records straight so that they can be audited. 
Those are always heavy problems. Almost all of fue overseas jobs 
are jobs in which some limiting dates were applied. 

It is very difficult to recruit as soon as one would like, satisfactory 
supervisory forces for either contractor or Government. Costs accrue 
in all elements of the job, and those are reviewed and audited. 

Senator Jounson. Would that explain, General, the necessity for 
advertising in a Fairbanks, Alaska, paper, to recruit workers for a 
New York firm ? 

General Notp. That is a special case. I think that should be dwelt 
on foramoment. 

That advertising was for a Turkish job which had been expanded 
and which had a seasonal problem. The requisition called for some- 
thing like 80 or 90 men to be at the site within 30 days. That was 
reviewed as to necessity and it was determined that the job would suffer 
if that requisition was not met. 
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One of the members of the joint venture on that job had some work 
in Alaska at the time. It was known that the seasonal employment 
was declining and that the workers of the character, of the skills de- 
sired were returning to the States. An advertisement was inserted in 
the Fairbanks paper running about 5 days simultaneously with one 
in the Anchorage paper running about the same length of time. 

The total cost for the advertising was $100 plus or minus. It was 
made plain to the recruiters, and I think there was no slip on that, 
that the transportation would not be paid for these men from Alaska. 
They were expected to return to their normal place of residence, and 
it would be at that point that they would be employed. However, 
telegrams were paid for where the men indicated an interest in wiring 
in to the recruiting office. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you remember how many workers you re- 
cruited as a result of that advertisement / 

General Noup. I do not, si 

Senator Jounson. Did you read the advertisement, General ? 

(reneral Noip. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Did you know that the advertisement said that 
transportation would be furnished ¢ 

General Notp. From Alaska ? 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. 

General Notp. No; I did not know it. 

Senator Jonnson. Did you read the letter from the people who 
sent the advertisement to us in which they said: 

Here is a New York firm that is overlooking 20,000 men without inquiring of 
What origin they are. They are out of jobs, unemployed. These are public 
servants. They are demanding of the Government it provide some employment 
service for them, But a contractor in New York is in Fairbanks, Alaska, ad- 
vertising for workers, and the workers, at least one of them, commented in 
writing to us that this New York firm sure must be hard up for men when 
they have to come all the way to Fairbanks, Alaska, to hire overseas help. 

There is more work here than any of us can conceive and they are paying very 
high. All the buildings are enclosed and steam heated for the work of furnish- 
ing them throughout the winter. Plenty of new work already planned now 
for the spring. 

That is a letter written by a man to a friend of his who heads 
construction men’s organization, and that is his comment. 

The advertisement says: 

We will pay high salary plus maintenance allowance, transportation furnished 
Call or wire collect. 

So I would like, in view of your apparent feeling that that ex- 
pense was justified —— 

General Notp. Does that say transportation will be paid from 
Alaska? 

Senator Jounson, No. It says, “Transportation furnished.” 

General Noto. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. I would assume from reading the advertisement, 
that it was an offer to a man to furnish him his transportation, if he 
would take a job. But in view of your apparent feeling that this 
advertisement was justified, I would like for you to insert at this 
point in the record, when you have it avail: able, the number of men 
that you recruited from Alaska for this particular job and the cost of 
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recruiting per man. This may have added to that rather excessive 
$318,000 stand-by cost for the project. 

General Noip. That had nothing to do with that project, Mr. 
Chairman. This was for a Turkish project. 

Senator JoHnson. Well, whether it had to do with the $318,000 
or not, it certainly added at least $100 to recruitment costs according 
to your testimony, did it not ? 

General Norp. I don’t draw that, inference at all, Mr. Chairman. 
I am assured that no transportation was paid from Alaska for any- 
body recruited from that area. 

Senator Jounson. Do you know whether anyone was recruited 
from there? 

General Nop. I do not. 

Senator JoHnson. If no one was recruited, certainly no transpor- 
tation was paid, was it? 

General Noxp. That is right. 

Senator JonHnson. And you are unable to tell the committee wheth- 
er anyone was recruited or not. 

General Nop. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And yet you feel that the advertisement was 
justified. 

General Nop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonson. On the basis that some contractor said there 
were some workers in Alaska that were out of work. Yet men that 
are working up there say they have more then they can do and that 
they feel this advertisement is a waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

[ think the way to resolve this is to show us how many workers you 
got asa result of that advertisement, if any. 

Mr. Rice. On that particular job, that was the Turkey job for 
Meteelf-Hamilton, the cost for transportation was $573, and for the 
over-all job the cost of getting them to the job site was $220. 

Senator Brinces. You mean that the cost of recruiting them was 
S573? 

Mr. Rice. Per man. No, that is the overseas transportation. There 
is another cost for recruitment, $807, which was very high in com- 
parison with some of the jobs, and ineluded in that cost of recruit- 
ment would be the cost of telephone, telegraph, stationery, supplies, 
advertising, office rent and salaries of the recruitment staff, 

Senator JoHnson. I would say, Senator Bridges, as I remember 
the testimony it costs from $300 to almost $1,000 to recruit and trans- 
port the workers to the job. That included the payment of $4 a day 
for stand-by expense when these workers returned to their homes 
after they were promised a job. In many instances they sat there 
and waited and drew $4 a day before they were actually called to 
work. 

The general summary of the testimony was that approximately 
one out of four returned before completing their year’s contract. 

Mr. Rice. In addition, Senator, on this advertisement in Alaska, 
there was some testimony that this was a device that had been used 
by the New York outfits to justify the fact that they hired through 
private agencies that charged fees. They would say, “Yes, we adver- 
tise very broadly in other fields where we are not likely to get work- 
ers,” and then did not do anything in New York itself except hire 
them through the agencies. 
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Senator Brinces. Where a man cost so much to recruit and yet 
could violate his contract by not staying for a year, is there any evi- 
dence to show any deductions or anything should he violate his con- 
tract, or was he allowed to violate his contract at will? 

Mr. Rice. No; the record shows, Senator, that where the man was 
a tourist or a junketeer or sightseer as they term it variously, where 
the man went over to the job and did not complete his contract or quit 
or was discharged for cause and he returned, on the one job the 
figure was 25 percent, 1,174 men out of a total of 4,000 and something 
came back before their time, that up to the moment those men owed 
a figure of around $34,000 in their return transportation to the 
Government. 

Up to the moment no effort has been made on that job, the north 
African job, to collect that. On other jobs, on the Adak, Alaska, job 
which has been going on for 2 or 3 years, men have returned from 
that owing the Government better than $40,000, and on the Bluejay 
job, the men have returned from that owing the Government $66,000. 

Senator JoHNsoN. Senator, we are going into all those figures. 

General Noto. I would like to make it clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
that wasn’t the only advertising that was made by that firm in con- 
nection with getting these skills over to the job within that 30 d: ays. 
That was pointed up because of the letter that was before the 
committee. 

Senator Jounson. I understand that, General, and I do not want 
os committee to get the impression that this is the sole advertisement 

by these New York contractors. But I did want to point out this 
situation. Here is a city where more than 20,000 unemployed workers 
are begging for work ‘and yet a New York contractor runs a New 
York ad in an Alaskan newspaper. In Alaska, workers write us and 
tell us they have got more work than they can do. These Alaskan 
workers are told they will give them a high salary plus maintenance 
and allowance and that transportaiton is furnished. I want to see 
why you were justified in going to Alaska to get workers for a New 
York firm when New York people were available. 

Also I want to see how many workers you got as a result of that 
advertisement, if any. 

Now we brought all this out in the New York hearing, and I had 
hoped that you would be able to tell-the committee that you did not 
upprove of such proceau ire or that you wou ld be able to show that the 
advertisement produced the workers and that you were justified in 
doing it. [had also hoped you could tell us the reason why you could 
not interview the 20,000 that were unemployed in New York, without 
sending an ad out to Alaska. 

General Noup. I already gave the explanation, Mr. Chairman, as 
to why for that country we were able to do a great deal of recruiting 
through that employment service in New York. 

Senator JOHNSON, General, I do not agree that that is an explana- 
tion. You did not find out how many of the 20,000 were Jewish. You 
made no inquiry about it. There may have been some of those 20,000 
that were not Jewish construction workers. 

General Noutp. There may have been three-fourths of them, Mr. 
Chairman, but that would not have helped us. The Employment 
Service gave us to understand that they could not do business if we 
had to make a discrimination. 
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Senator JonHnson. You do not have to make a discrimination in the 
United States Employment Service in one State but you have to in 
another ¢ 

General Notp. That was our understanding. 

Senator Jonson. That is an unusual situation that you can dis- 
criminate in Minnesota but you cannot discriminate in New York, 
but your explanation of the advertisement is that here is a New York 
contractor that liad some workers up there that he had to advertise 
through the paper for. 

It seems to me that if he had had any workers, that he could have 
made it known to them that he had a job, without running costly ads 
in the newspapers that they laugh about. 

General Notp. This is not only a New York contractor. There is 
a western contractor associated with this same man. 

Senator Jounson. Does that justify this procedure, in your judg- 
ment ¢ 

General Noxp. I felt that that was satisfactory, ves, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Fine, General. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, where else did this ad run? 
You said it ran in other places. Do you have that before you ? 

Senator Jounson. The general made that statement. 

Senator STENNIS. Where else did the ad run ¢ 

General Noutp. We ran the ad simultaneously in Kansas City—that 
was the home of one of the firms—Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Seattle, San Francisco, Houston, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Harrisburg, Los Angeles, and New York City. 

Senator Hunr. General, those ads are run by the contractors ¢ 

General Notp. That is right, si 

Senator Hunr. Not by the Government / 

General Noto. That is right. 

Senator JouNson. But they are part of the cost of the contract / 

General Noto. That is right, sir. New York City ads were intro- 
duced, but that would preclude getting direct, we thought, from the 
New York employment agency. 

Senator Jounson. But did you advertise in the New York City 
papers for these workers / 

General Noto. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounxson. Do you know how many vou obtained from New 
York City ¢ 

General Noup. I don’t have the breakdown. 

Senator Jonunson. Is there a record on the origin of those em- 
ployees? Did not the testimony show most of the employees came 
from Minneapolis 4 

Mr. Rice. Not on that job. It does not show. 

Senator Jounson. General, could someone in your organization 
give us the best estimates on the total amount of adve ‘rtising for work- 
ers for these overseas projects, the total number of men produced as 
the result of that advertising, and the cost per man ? 

Mr. Rice. This is an exhibit showing where the workers were re- 
cruited through the United States Employment Service, and obtained 
from the United States Employment Service on that Metcalf-Hamil- 
ton job. There were a total of 49. Ohio contributed 18, Minnesota 
12 and Missouri 19. 
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Senator Jonnson. Now, General, if there are no other questions on 
recruitment or advertising, would you care to give us any suggestions 
that the Corps of Engineers may have on how money could “be saved 
in the medical examinations of these workers ¢ 

You will remember that some witnesses complained that they were 
being charged as much as $35 for a physical examination, and Per- 
sonnel Officer Wall of the Atlas Construction Co. testified that the use 
of Army and Medical Corps doctors and Public Health Service doc- 
tors has reduced the processing cost materially and has been very 
successful. 

Do you remember that you submitted figures as to the cost of the 
examination on the various jobs and that there was a considerable 
difference in those figures ¢ 

For instance, on the Bluejay job, the cost for medical examination 
was $9.28 per man, while other jobs averaged $45.67 per man. This 
amounted to $183,863 for the Atlas job in North Africa alone. 

In the light of that testimony, would you care to make any con- 
structive suggestions to the committee on standardization of cost or 
elimination of excessive charges, or in your judgment in each instance 
cited were the costs justified ¢ 

General Notp. I would be glad to, Mr. Chairman. In the first place 
for the type of examination that is required—and I think it is a sound 
one—plus the inoculations that must be had, the average charge is 
around $35 for that medical examination, and the service of the inocu- 
lations. We have made considerable inquiry and we find that that is 
a reasonable fee. 

Senator Jousxson. Isthis correct? Let the committee get this clear. 
The average charge is $35. The Bluejay job ran $9.88. 

General Notp. I will explain that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. I am asking you if that is correct. I am not 
asking for any expli ination. 

General Notp. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. The other jobs averaged $45.67 per man; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Noup. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you. Now go ahead. 

General Notp. Forty-five dollars of course includes certain other 
things that are noted in the tabulation, but about $35 is the average 
and normal charge, and we feel that it is a satisfactory one for the 
type of examination and inoculations given on these overseas jobs. 

The oe reported for the Bluejay job is correct, but to that should 
be added a proportionate fee for the camping expenses and so on, 
making it about $12. For this coming season’s work we have made an 
estimate and we find we will reduce that by about a dollar or a dollar 
and a half through the experience we have gained. 

Senator Jounson. Twelve dollars? 

General Noxp. It will be less than $9 for that particular part of the 
fee. ‘That is a peenliar job. 

You will find in setting up this camp for the workers, which included 
this stand-by fee that has been mentioned heretofore, all of that was 
done because of the peculiar nature of the job, the fact that we had 
to recruit men to insure that we had them available at a specific time 
and got them to the job with no threat of failure. 
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All of that preparation we feel was not only warranted but was 
commendable. We think we did a wonderful job there. 

Now in that case where we had a camp and where we had to employ 
the medical service anyhow to handle these people and could get them 

together, we found it very economical to conduct the physical exami- 
nation right there at the rates that you have stated. In these other 
cases that is not so. 

The men are not moved to a camp simultaneously but they are 
brought to the job as the need requires. You may not need welders 
at the start of the job, you need them later on. You may not need 
bulldozer operators or crane operators and so on, but you bring them 
on successively. 

Now under those circumstances we have given a review to this and 
for the jobs that we have going we do not think it is practicable to 
set up camp with employed medical service with a view to reducing 
those costs. Frequently they proceed to different ports, areas. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have a ceiling on those costs? Do you 
have a limitation on the costs for physical examination ? 

General Notp. We have no limitation, but we do give an adminis- 
trative review to what the contractor is doing. 

Senator Jonnson. But is the sky the limit? Do you pay whatever 
they want to charge under the present procedure ¢ 

General Noxp. No, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. You have no limitation ? 

General Norv. The limitation is a matter of whether it is reason- 
able or not. 

Senator Jonnson. And that is determined, I assume, by the con- 
tractor at the time of the examination ? 

General Notp. By the contracting officer, not the contractor. When 
the committee refers to expenditures or dealings with the contractors, 
I suppose it is a joint responsibility, but we are responsible, the Corps 
of Engineers is responsible, the contracting officer is responsible. 

He approves those payments. If he does not approve them, he 
disallows them, and the contractor has to seek his remedy in "the 
courts or by appeal. 

Now we made contact with the Surgeon General’s Office, with the 
Public Health Service, and with the Veterans’ Administration in 
respect to the support they could lend us on this. They were very 
courteous to us. They offered their facilities to the limit of their 
capacity. A review of their capacity is not so favorable. 

There are areas, by this exploration, where we feel we can use more 
of the Public Health facilities. They have facilities in Cleveland, 
Chicago, New Orleans, and so on, and as we bring in a few recruits 
here, a 1 few recruits there, we feel we have not done as well as we might 
in using that, and at a lesser fee than we are paying, we think, the 
Army and Air medical staffs are such that their hospital facilities 

Senator Jonnson. General, do you have for the record a copy of 
this study and a list of the cases where you feel you can increase the 
utilization of places and facilities already available? 

General Notp. We have many papers on the subject, Mr. Chair- 
“seh but we have not been able to reduce it to a statement along that 
ine. 
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Senator Jonnson. Since the hearing you have reviewed the possi- 
bility of doing it? 

General Noip. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And you have determined that in some instances, 
such as the cities named, you can utilize existing facilities and thereby 
save the cost ? 

General Nop. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. And the contractors will be so informed ¢ 

General Notp. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And the contracting officers ? 

General Nop. That is right, sir. There will be certain days when 
that will fail us and we will have to fall back on other methods. 

Senator Jounson. But the point is that as a result of that review, 
you will not increase the costs any but you know you will reduce them ¢ 

General Noup. They will reduce them. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is not able to help us at all. 

Senator Jounson. Could we ask you when you complete that re- 
view to give us a list of all the cities named and the services that are 
cooperating with you so that before our report is written we can show 
the results of these reductions that you made ? 

General Notp. I will be glad to, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Are private physicians used extensively, General, 
in the examination ¢ 

General Notp. Yes, sir; that is primarily how that was done. 

Senator Hunr. If you recruit a man, let us say in Kansas City, 
Kans., you have certain definite instructions to give him as to where 
to go, to report for his physical, as soon as you recruit him. 

General Nop. That is right. Each recruiting agency has its own 
forms, own instructions which are more or less uniform on that subject. 

Senator Hunt. Do you enter into contracts with individual private 
physicians, or do they just go and have their physical and then an 
individual bill comes for that one examination and is paid, whatever 
it may be? 

General Noxp. I think that is the scheme normally. Simply any 
private physician is used who will submit a normal bill, and that is 
determined beforehand, unless the individual chooses to do it himself. 

Senator Hunr. I suppose the cost to you, if you had assigned to 
this service a certain number of officer personnel, physicians from 
the armed services, and have them making these examinations— 
would the salary and the cost of transportation and so forth be 
greater than having it done by private physicians ¢ 

General Notp. No; I think not. I think it would be less. We 
would be very glad to have that service. 

As a matter of fact we made quite an effort in connection with this 
one job, the Atlas job, the Moroccan job, to get assistance from the 
air surgeon in furnishing medical service to the e: ump. We have had 
to employ that, and they, come from all over. 

I think we have one Italian physician there, we — one French 
physician. We did not have sufficient. We would welcome that serv- 
ice but I think, if the committee will consult the Surgeon General, 
he is having a hard time filling his own requirements for his normal 
work, 

Senator Hunr. I have no doubt at all but what that is the result 
of your inquiry to the Surgeon General, but I do think this committee 
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ought to make some further examination into the proper utilization 
of medical personnel. 

I think you heard me say once before prior to the Korean situation 
I took the number of medical personnel, that is physicians, into the 
total strength of our Armed Forces and I found we had one physician 
to each 328 personnel, which to my way of thinking is just simply 
outrageous, to say the least. 

General Now. In response to your comment there, Senator, in the 
construction work in which I was engaged overseas during the war 
in the rear of the front, we got wonderful help from the Regular 
Army surgical sources. 

Senator Hunt. I haven’t any other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. It is fair though to say, is it not, General, that 
you have gone over the testimony, the compl: ints of some of the em- 
ployers and the observations made by the Committee, and as a result 
you are attempting to use public agencies wherever you can use them to 
save money. Is it not also fair to say that you have determined al- 
ready that you can make a larger utilization of those agencies than had 
been determined when we last talked with you? 

General Noup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonson. And you will supply to the committee the places 
where those agencies are going to be used in order that we can re- 
view it? 

General Notp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Now, General, you will remember the testimony 
about the variance in the number of hours worked on these overseas 
jobs and the compensation allowed by classification. 

For instance, a — at the Atlas job gets $2.45 an hour and 
works 40 hours, while a carpenter at the Bluejay job gets $3.70 an hour 
and ean work 70 cae: Those earnings run in some instances from 
513.000 a year for laborers to as high as $30,000 a year for supervisory 
employees. The committee must assume that you are aware of this 
und that you feel it is justified. 

I wonder if you would outline to the committee the process whereby 
the Corps of Engineers arrives at the allowable compensation for the 
various jobs. 

General Notp. I will be very glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. Asa 
general statement, our jobs are on the same basis in respect to salaries. 
That is true with the Morocean job, with the Tripoli job, with an 
Azores job, with a Newfoundland job. I will leave to one side the 
Bluejay job that pays the very high rate 

Senator Jounson. As I remember the testimony, that was what 
some of the contractors were complaining about—that they had dif- 
ficulty in getting workers for their own jobs. They would get an 
engineer and then Bluejay would come along and take him. 

They could get a plumber for $2.70 but B luejay could pay $4 an 
hour for a plumber, and when that plumber got time and a half at $4, 
it ran up toa pretty sizable figure. Would you give us the justification 
for that wide difference between those two jobs ¢ 

General Noip. I will be glad to. Now a statement was made in the 
first instance that there was a difference in the allowances charged. 
That is so. The standard charge for quarters and subsistence is $1.50 
a day, written right into the contract provision. 
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In the case of the Bluejay job that is not so. That was five-dollars- 
and-some-odd cents charged. 

The reason for that was that the scale for the Bluéjay job was based 
on the Alaska rates of pay ‘That is a northern climate and it was felt 
that the experiences there made a better base for computing what 
would be required in order to recruit in a relatively short period of 
time the large force that was needed for this specific job. 

Senator Jonnson. You mean based on Alaska rates, not identical 
with Alaska rates. 

General Noto. Oh, no. 

Senator JOHNSON. Because in each classification the Bluejay job 
paid considerably more than the Alaska job. 

General Notp. That is correct. Now in setting those scales we first 
accepted the Alaska scale as a proper basis on which to make our com- 
putations and review, 

We consulted discrete ly, or as discrete ly as we could, the possibility 
of recruiting within the relatively short time a mass of workers of 
these skills that would be required for seasonal work, which would 
only run a few months, what differential would be needed in order to 
make that attractive. 

An analysis was made of the number of weeks or months of work 
that the individual worker probably would have. The upshot was 
we finally arrived at those scales as being proper for this particular 
job. We knew it was high enough because we got our workers. We 
got the skills we required. They were a splendid working force. 

Our turn-over was particularly small, as you will recall. We only 
had about 10 percent on that job. 

Now essentially the others are the same. There are two major dif- 
ferences. In the case of the Turkey job, there was an adjustment in 
cost-of-living allowances monitored by the State Peon nt which 
included the military personnel of the — that was over there. 
All agencies were required to ee to that. So the seales for 
Turkey were adjusted downward, making allowance for the station 
allowance that would be applied. 

I will give anexample. <A bricklayer in Morocco, $2.80 an hour: in 
Turkey, 82.65 an hour. He gets enough allowance on the other to make 
them the equivalent. 

Onan Arabian job, there is a difference there. That is based on the 
monthly wage. We adopted this same scale that is being paid by 
Aramco in connection with a job for it. The circumstances under 
which that job was assumed were very difficult, and many of our 
workmen were borrowed from the Aramco contract. We set it up on 
the same basis in respect to scale. 

In the case of a Labrador job, that is less than any of the other jobs. 
We are employing Canadian workers only, that is manual workers, 
and we are paving the scales that are set by their Labor Department. 

Senator Jounson. How does it compare to the other scales ? 

(reneral Nortp. They are lesser. I don’t have the figures here. <A 
couple of years ago they were substantially less. 

Senator Jounson. For instance ? 

General Notp. I would say half of this seale. 

Senator Jounson. In other words, if you were paying a carpenter 
$2.45 under our scale, it could have very well been $1.25 under their 
scale. 
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General Notp. It could have been. I have forgotten the difference. 
If you wish it for the record, I shall supply it. 

When we first started with the jobs up there, we were dealing with 
Newfoundland labor only in the one area. They had a different scale 
than the Canadians. Since that time the Canadian Government mon- 
itors the scales of the two areas, but they are substantially less than 
our scales. 

Senator Jounson. Would you care to refer back to the testimony 
we received from Mr. Wall, and cOmpare the Atlas rate and allowances 
with the Bluejay rate and allowances and explain the differences ? 

General Noxup. I will be glad to. Now I think that it should be 
stated at the outset that although they reported difficulty in recruiting, 
all those people had difficulty in recruiting. They would have had it 
if there were no other overseas competitor. 

The attractions of a scale overseas to many men is not sufficient to 
give him employment, and the basic wage scale of these several con- 
tracts is less than the New York rate. It is only by the hours that we 
work on some of these overseas bases that he can see that he makes 
money on it. 

Senator Jonnson. Of course that wouldn’t make much difference 
to the privates getting $75 a month. We have a lot of them over there. 

General Noutp. We would be very glad to have privates on this if we 
could get them in the skills that we require. I have used them and 
they do very well. 

Senator Jounson. Does it not appear to you though to be somewhat 
unfair to take a man in the service who is either in the Reserve or who 
may have served in two other wars, and send him overseas at $1 or 
$1.50 an hour, and at the same time take his brother and send him 
over and allow him as high as $20,000 or $30,000 a year? 

General Noxp. How many things, Mr. Chairman, i in our system to 
which I cannot give a very good Teply. There is that difference. 

Senator Jounson. But in view of that factor, it is incumbent upon 
us, is it not, to be sure that every wage scale that is set and every 
overtime hour that is allowed is kept to a minimum, and that we 
exercise the greatest prudence in doing it. 

General Notp. That is right, sir. It is also incumbent on us as 
the supervisory force to do that in the first instance. We should 
not have to depend upon this committee to point out flaws in our 
procedure. We should be able to discover those ourselves. 

Senator Brinces. General, let me ask you one thing. Do you have 
anything in your own system—this is a little aside—that is similar 
to the Division of Criminal Investigation of the Army or the Air 
Force? Do you have any that is a distinct adjunct to the Corps of 
Engineers ? 

General Notp. We do not, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Then do you depend on the Division of Criminal 
Investigation of the Army for your investigations 

General Notp. We do where we require that investigation. That 
is another subject that was posed by the chairman, Senator Bridges. 

Senator Jounson. We have asked the general to give us an explana- 
tion as to why they would take fingerprints of the thousands of men 
on the job and then never use those fingerprints. They just filed 
them away, instead of sending them to Washington for a check. We 
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pointed out that in one case a bank robber was taken off a plane just 
before he was sent to one of these jobs. 

We asked General Nold to study and evaluate all the testimony 
that has been presented and then to tell this committee: (a) If the 
fingerprints are necessary why aren’t they checked, or (b) if they are 
not nec cessary, then why don’t we save the money that is spent in 
taking them. 

There is no use in taking them and putting them in a dead file 
somewhere, where no one looks at them. I am sure the general will 
get tothat ina few moments. Go ahead, General. 

General Noto. I have completed that, unless you have found some 
point I have missed there, sir. 

Senator JouHnson. I still want a little more information on the 
validity of Mr. Wall’s contention that he cannot keep men because 
they are lured away by the higher wages offered on the Bluejay job. 
As I understand Mr. Wall’s statement, you only allow him to offer 
a 40-hour workweek but you allow the Bluejay project to offer a 70- 
hour workweek. Furthermore, you allow Bluejay to pay workers 
almost twice as much as he is allowed to pay on his jobs. You will 
find all of this set forth on page 200 of the record of his testimony. 

General Notp. Yes, sir. I do not subscribe to that statement fully. 
In the first place the Bluejay job had a definite need for so many 
workers. When those were once obtained, there was no further com- 
petition. 

The fact that the Atlas people, Mr. Wall, were able to recruit their 
people in time is an indication that although it may have caused him 
some annoyance, he got his workers. Our review shows that that had 
practically nothing to do with any turn-over of the individuals em- 
ployed. 

Senator Jounson. The trun-over on the job was about 25 percent, 
was it not? 

General Noto. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Is that the heaviest turn-over on any of the jobs? 

General Notp. No; I don’t think so. 

Senator JoHNson. Can you give us the highest percentage of turn- 
over on any jobs? I thought 24.6 was the highest turn-over of any 
job. That is a pretty high turn-over. 

General Noxp, Suppose I explain that. 

Senator Jounson. I had the impression that that was one of the 
highest turn-overs- 

General Noxp. I think it is. 

Senator Jonson. If not the highest. You appear to believe that 
there was something unusual causing this heavy turn-over, because 
you have testified that you do not think the number of hours worked 
or the pay scale had anything to do with it. Did they? 

General Noun. I think no. 

Senator Jonson. To what do you attribute it, then? 

General Notp. I attribute that to the condition of the work itself. 
They moved into a new country, moved into camps under rather dis- 
agreeable conditions to start. It was what I would term a crash 
program. 

We had an enormous construction project to get out of the way by 
a fixed date, which was so short that we had to make great prepara- 
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tion in accumulating equipment, arranging shipping schedules, ar- 
ranging details of flyi ing men over there, followed up by others. 

Senator Jounson. Couidn’t those things be said of some of the 
other overseas constr uction projects 4 

General Nop. No, sir; none except the Biuejay job. 

Senator JoHNson. It could be said of the Bluejay job, could it not? 

General Notp. Oh, yes; but as you will recall our figures, we paid for 
that also. We established a camp. We went to great expense in 
screening. We tried out men on equipment. We gave them certain 
schooling to be sure we had the men we wanted. 

Then we released them, paying a $4 per diem stand-by time, per- 
mitted them to return to their homes. That $4 was not paid to them, 
by the way, until they reported to their job. ‘That was held in escrow, 
so to speak, so I think you will find that our expenses were high on 
that. 

Senator Jonson. Do you think you are aware of what happened 
to an extent that you can be cognizant of these things in future jobs 
ana attempt to hold them to a minimum ¢ 

General Notp. Yes, sir. I think we can do better on the Atlas job 
as the job goes on. It will continue on. 

Senator JouNnson. Unquestionably the recruitment procedure or 
something was wrong when you hired four men for a year and one 
of them came back. 

General Notp. That is true. However, we made quite a survey of 
that situation, have made many inquiries as to experience on pr ivate 
work overseas, and I would say even the Atlas job was favorable in 
that comparison. 

The United States Employment Service furnished certain figures 
to counsel and also to ourselves which we cannot analyze too com- 
pletely, which shows the turn-over in industry right in the United 
States is a tremendous factor. 

Senator JouNson. General, could you discuss in some detail the in- 
formation you have obtained on the allegations that were made to the 
committee on the abandoned bases in north Africa? 

Senator Saltonstall has brought to the attention of the committee a 
news story that he has read in Time magazine, and we have sent it to 
the Air Foree with a request for an explanation. I do not know 
whether you have seen that news story or not, but it says: 

The contracts were let by the Air Force at fancy prices. Examples: $23,800 
for 28 wooden tent frames, each 16 by 32 feet ; $6,600 to paint and glaze a 6-room 
shack for base operations ; $25,720 for three latrines; $45,715 for a combination 
theater, recreation hall, and basketball court. Workers expecting to get some- 
thing resembling the wages paid in the United States got only 19 cents an hour— 
and so forth. 

We have not gone into those allegations. 

General Noxp. I do not believe I know that job, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jonunson. Is it a job involving the Corps of Engineers? 
Will you please examine that statement and meanwhile give the com- 
mittee the results of your study on the abandoned bases ‘that were re- 
ferred to at the previous hearing ? 

General Notp. Now with respect to the abandoned base—it was 
singular rather than plural at that time. It seems we get a little better 
here as time goes on. My chief is at the site at the present time. He 
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is not at the site in respect to this particular inquiry, but in connection 
with our normal administration of work. 

That is a difficult job. There are many areas in which we have been 
trying to improve our own supervision. The quantity of the staff of 

he Army agency, a review of the quality of the contractor supervisory 
personnel, all in the interest of good management on the job both from 
an administrative viewpoint and a technical viewpoint. 

Senator Jounson. Do I gather from what you have said that Gen- 
eral Pick has gone to the—— 

General Notp. That is right, among other places, and he has a staff 
who have been there for some 10 days. 

Senator Jomnson. When did he leave? 

General Notp. Seven or eight days ago. 

Senator JoHNSON. Subsequent to the he aring ¢ 

General Notp. Oh, yes. 

Senator Jounson. Was that a result of the allegations that were 
made in the New York hearing? 

General Notp. No, sir. 

Senator JouNson. You had also received information that would 
indicate that you had some problems in north Africa that would jus- 
tify his going there? 

General Notp. Oh, yes. We have had problems there from the 
beginning. That is quite an extraordinary job. I have been there. 
The division engineer has been there. He is there again with the 
Chief of Engineers. 

In addition to that, we have had technical and administrative 
personnel there periodically for assistance in schooling of personnel, 
in review of activities and so on. 

That is not unusual, Mr. Chairman. That is customary, only it is 
rather extraordinary here because of the size of the job and some of 
the attendant ditliculties. 

However, this trip had been planned not only there but also to 
Tripoli and some of the other jobs we have. My chief has in mind 
some criticism of certain things. 

Senator Jonnson. Was a copy of the New York hearing made avail- 
able to him before he left? 

General Nop. Yes, sir, he took that with him, and in addition we 
had many other things that we want to review on our own. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have any information that you could 
add at this time to the committee’s knowledge on the question of these 
bases ¢ 

General Notp. I might discuss that briefly as a preliminary, but I 
believe the answer should be reserved when it will be quite complete 
and quite exact. I do not like to make a statement that must be 
qualified for a more careful review. Our engineers have explored in 
considerable detail at least 75 sites in order to get five. 

Now diplomatic proceedings and lengthy ones were required before 
we could do anything at all. We had three shiploads of equipment 
in the harbor that were stopped. We could not sail for some days be- 
cause the diplomatic proceedings had not been solved. 

We were doing reconnaissance such as we could some 6 months 
before we could get in on a spot with a crew of workers. That was 
not practicable until they had reached diplomatic agreements. 
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In addition thereto, afer the State Department had signed the 
customary agreements, there was a proviso that required that we work 
under a technical agreement. That technical agreement provided for 
a French mission which would review our procurement and our 
contracts and so on, and make a determination whether the materials 
could be procured locally. 

The agreement provided that they could be procured locally or in 
France at a cost no greater than we could procure them from the 
United States, and deliver them in time, that that is where the procure- 
ment would be made. 

Now one of the problems of the French authorities has to do with 
the release of land for bases. Arable land is at a premium in French 
Morocco. It is not at a premium in the desert. However, living condi- 
tions are difficult in the desert. 

Water supplies are scarce. The Air Force in its judgment, both for 
tactical reasons and for housekeeping, administrative reasons, put 
certain limits on where those air fields might be located. 

We furnished the technical advice on the conditions of the spot, 
the apparent costs of building in areas based on the materials that 
were available, the water supply and so on. 

The French might have an entirely different idea, even though it 
was favorable from the Air Force and engineering viewpoint, might 
say, “No; we have a problem here and we can’t let you have that,” 
so you will find that many sites were selected which finally did not 
work out for those causes alone. 

Now that is a preliminary, and I believe that is as far as I should 
go, Mr. Chairman, until we get a report on these specific statements. 

Senator Brinces. General, I would like to ask you this—— 

Senator Jounson. Does your question refer to the abandoned sites, 
Senator ? 

Senator Brinces. No. You go ahead. 

Senator Jounson. Any further questions? I would like to say that 
we will soon have available several officials who have just inspected 
these sites, according to the counsel of the Department. of the Army. 

General, I don’t know whether the Army engineers have anything 
to do with the allegations in that article I presented to you. 

General Nop. It looks to me as though we are not in that area. 

Senator Jounson. I have a letter here which says: 

I am enclosing an item from the January 28 issue of Time. I suppose you read 
this but I want to recall it. It seems to me your committee would be doing the 
country a great service if you could eliminate this sort of shameful waste of 
money. I don’t mind paying high taxes as long as I could be reasonably sure our 
Government is using our money at least half-way efficiently. 

I would appreciate hearing from you concerning this matter. A specific answer 
not in general terms would be even more appreciated. Has anything been done 
to correct this situation? 

We have asked the Air Force to make a denial if the information 
is untrue and if it is true to attempt to make an explanation. If the 
Army engineers have anything to do with that job, T would like to ask 
you to submit for the record either a denial of the facts in the story, if 


you think it is not factually correct, or an explanation of what has 


happened. 
General Notp. I think I can answer this offhand. We have nothing 


to do with it. 
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Senator Jonnson. You are sure of that? 

General Noup. Yes, sir. We have no work for the Air Force in 
France. 

Senator Jounson. Any other questions in connection with aban- 
doned sites? 

Senator Brinces. We are going to get a full report on it later and 
go into that. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will have to decide when to hear 
any of these men that may be available. I assume that they will make 
a written report to us on their findings. We realize that all of us 
err at times. I think the general has made a ver y good witness this 
morning. He has pointed | out instances where he feels the situation 

can be improved. He has not attempted to justify everything that 
has happened. 

I have found in my experience with the Army engineers that they 
will give you the facts as they see them, and I know that General 
Pick and Mr. Kallette, whom I understand is a distinguished engineer, 
and Mr. Perry and Mr. Huggins, will give us full information. So 
if there are no more questions on the abandoned sites, we will proceed 
to another subject. 

Senator Brincrs. I just wanted to ask one question. One of the 
things, General Nold, that I am very disturbed about, is this lack of 
security on these very secret bases. 

Now you are well aware that the armed services—ask the Armed 
Services Committee for authorization, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for money, and some things are so secretive that we have to 
almost whisper about them. Then I take and read in the newspapers 
not only stories but maps about the most secret bases we have. 

Certainly I would think if I should run out and talk after a hear- 
ing, that I would be a very poor American. I have always very care- 
fully refrained from violating any confidence on these things, and I 
think that other members of the committees that I have served on have 
been the same way. 

Yet I read the most intimate detailed stories of the most secret 
bases that we have got to use for the defense and the security of this 
country. Not only do I read the details but maps of them are pub- 
lished also. It is shocking to me and I am sure it is shocking to you. 
Where is the leak ¢ 

General Noxp. I don’t believe I can answer that 100 percent, Sena- 
tor Bridges. I am convinced of this, that no security classification 

can be key »pt on a construction job for very long without some form of 
cbuaorihipl which has to be quite rigid. 

To go back to the Bluejay job, we were not permitted to put censor- 
ship on the letters that came to or came out of there. That was all 

right with me, but it was a source of information that could very 
readily dise lose m: iny things that the authorities thought were unwise 
to disclose. 

Senator Brinces. Might I interrupt you there. Who refused you 
the permission to put censorship on it? 

General Notp. I don’t recall that, sir, but we took the matter up 
with higher authorities and found that that could not be done in 
peacetime. 

It is a perfectly reasonable rule so far as I am concerned, Senator 
Bridges, except that it made it very difficult to keep information 
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from coming back which was then picked up by newspapers or by 
others. 

Senator Brinces. General Nold, you see the position that we are in. 
The services come up here and tell us these things in high secrecy. 
We maintain that secrecy. Then we read about it afterward. 

Now if you are not going to maintain censorship, why censor it 
to the committees here that are participating in the program? It 
just does not make good sense, does it ¢ 

General Notp. It does not, sir. Your position is difficult also in 
this. Restriction is expensive on our construction operations. It 
requires increased administrative effort. 

Every time we have a violation of security—and those are picked up 
quite readily, particularly if they are over-the-wire communications— 
we have to have an investigation. That is an expensive thing to 
administer. 

We have to code our messages. Frequently, there are annoying 
delays in receipt of those messages, all adding to the cost of the job. 

We have made a constant endeavor by inquiry both formal and 
informal in review of the jobs to determine whether now we cannot 
declassify some elements of the job. We keep at that constantly. 

Shortly before the hearing in New York, Senator, we had under- 
taken a staff review at the working level with the Air Force of a 
procedure that would simplify the process from the construction 
man’s viewpoint, not to get rid of the security classification but to 
make it more practical. It is difficult. We do not have it solved yet, 
but I picked up just before I came a draft of a proposed construction 
security procedure plus a check list. 

As an indication of the difficulty in the master planning stage and 
in the budget stage, if you please, certain elements of the using service 
are involved. They set the classification when it comes to it, and those 
are two different elements. When it comes to the construction phase, 
it isa third element. In the real estate phase it is a fourth element. 

Now then, by the time you get all those together and you have some 
Secretaries and a Chief of Staff and someone who in their wisdom— 
und certainly that is their prerogative—decide it is now time to make 
certain statements, the working people, these different agencies, can’t 

catch up that fast. 

So the committee was able to cite to me some instances of where 
there had been releases of informaiton that supposedly were classified 
some three weeks or months before we at the operating level had re- 
ceived written instructions that that was the case. As a matter of 
fact it is only within the last 3 days that we have had written instruc- 
ions on two of the jobs that were under classification as to location. 

We can improve the procedure, but it will still be ponderous. It 
seems to me the committee must seek advice from some higher source 
in respect to the problem of classification. In peacetime it is a very 
difficult thing to carry it out in the construction field. 

Senator Jounson. You agree that in the instance we have cited 
there was a security muddle. Two services put out press releases de- 
scribing the project while a third service insisted on maintaining a 
close security watch and hiring private detectives. 

General Notp. Well, I told counsel, Mr. Charman, that I could im- 
prove on the chairman’s language by saying it was ridiculous. The 
situation is ridiculous I am sure. 
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Senator Jounson. I will accept the improvement, General. We get 
together on a lot of things, and that is one of them. 

General Notp. Well, when I was before the committee, the activity 
at Goose Bay, Labrador, Harmon Field in Newfoundland, I was able 
to report that they were still classified but not as to location. Within 
the last few days we have now received a list that shows us only cer- 
tain facilities need to be restricted. 

IT am sure we will always have some facilities that will be restricted. 
I hate to think that I could go on the outskirts of Washington here 
and construct a building and say that that is not a building, that is 
secret. I might be able to state the purpose or a use for the building 
that was not the fact, and conceal the use. 

Senator JouNnson. You could state the building was a secret, but 
there would not be anything to keep Moscow Molly from broadeasting 
the facts, would there ? 

General Notp. I am sure that is so, sir. 

Senator Brinces. You are troubled very much by the problem, Gen- 
eral, are you not? 

General Ni LD. Yes, indeed. We do not set any of these security 
restrictions. ‘Those come to us in writing. 

Although we receive phone calls on occasion saying that since such 
and such a speec h you can now declassify that, we wait for the in- 
struction in writing. We would be hopelessly muddled if we did 
not keep a record of the case. 

Senator Jounson. You do think you could improve on the coordina- 
tion between the services but that. is up to the decision of a higher 
authority, is that right? 

General Neup. That is right. sir. We can work out features sue] 
as this, but that is still a ponderous proposition. Perhaps it is the 
best we can do, but we will pursue the matter. 

Senator JouNnson, Senator Bridges, do you have any other questions 
on security ? 

Senator Bripces. No. IL would hl hen we get the higher authori 
ties up here, to explore it In some detail, 

Senator Jomnson., Could you just tell us what vou are going to do 
about the fingerprints ¢ 

General Notp. Yes, we are Folng to discontinue those. I could 
vive the background on this. 

Senator Jounson, You agree there is no useful purpose served in 
taking them unless you check them, and that i f you are not going to 
check them, you should not take them. 

General Notp. We thought we were going to do that when we took 
them. ‘That was denied us because of the great quantity. We have 
inquired of the FBI as to any limitations because of their strength, 
and they are str: apped. for personnel. They have many things to do, 
but they will give priority to any especially sensitive area we may 
have, after they know the problem, or any individual we may have, 
but when you throw over a period a hundred thousand people at them, 
that is too much of a chore under their budget and other problems 
of personnel. 

Senator JonNnson, Could you tell us anything on the general prob- 
lem of these people who return be inn they have enough money in 
their travel account to pay for their transportation, and on the specific 
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— of the number of dollars they owe the Government? What 
id you find out about the General Bragdon incident? 

General Nox. In the first place, a good many thousands of dollars 
have accumulated. It varies with the size of the construction over- 
seas. 

In the one case the contract under which the Bragdon boy was 
employed, no collections have been made to date. There is a heavy 
administrative load there. We only recently set up the procedure—— 

Senator Jounson. For the benefit of the members of the committee, 
would you outline what happened in that case? Was it the general’s 
son that took this summer Job? 

General Noxtp. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. Would you review this matter for the members ? 

General Noxp. I will be glad to. Might I cover that general phase 
for just a moment, because it ties in. 

There was written three letters in an attempt to make collection. 
Many people—I say many. There are a few people that have a con- 
science that will insure that they do pay that when they can. We 
collect from each individual into an account for payment of his 
return transportation as fast as is practicable. We collect that 
within 4 months after his employment, or something of that kind, 
4 months for a highly paid individual. 

Now the procedure on that is very ponderous also. When the con- 
tractor fails to collect that after his effort, he turns it over to the 
district engineer, that is the contracting officer, who in turn turns the 
matter over to the General Accounting Office. 

How long it takes the General Accounting Office to proceed, I 
would not know. From thence, if there is no success it goes to the 
Department of Justice. In my experience in past years before the 
war we had small accounts to collect and turned them over te the 
Department of Justice, usually, unless there was good reason tothe 
contrary, there was no trial, the expense of the trial being far more 
than the money involved. 

Now to deal with the specific case. The record shows in the case 
of General Bragdon 

Senator Jounson. I requested a summary of some of the testimony 
in New York on these specific jobs. As I recall, the summary showed 
the loss to the Government—that is, the amount uncollected—was 
some forty-odd-thousand dollars on the Navy job, $34,000 on the 
Atlas job and $66,000 on the Bluejay job. Do you have that testi- 
mony ¢ 

General Noto. I don’t remember the figures, but I know it runs 
into figures of substantially that amount. So far as my comment 
goes, it makes no difference whether it is 60,000 or 90,000. It is in 
that range. 

Senator Jounson. But you do remember the testimony of Mr. Wall 
that in his judgment a very small amount of that money would ever 
be recovered. 

General Nop. That is right, sir. That has been our past experience, 
and I stated the procedure we have to go through to collect it. 

It is a matter of two or three hundred dollars, something like that, 
the probability is that you spend a great deal of money administra- 
tively in trying to collect it, and you may decide then it is not worth 
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while to go forth with the trial. It might not be collectible if you 
got a judgment in the court. 

Now in respect to the Bragdon boy, the record shows that the Mills 
Co. wrote him in about May, as I recall, asking 

Senator Jonnson. May of last year ? 

General Notp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. May of 1951. 

General Notp. Asking him if he were available for employment at 
the grade of inspector, as I recall. 

Senator Jounson. Will you identify General Bragdon for the 
benefit of the committee members ? 

General Notp. General Bragdon was my predecessor in the present 
job, retired, as I recall, about June 30 of last year. He was not on 
active duty the last month of his term, and is now no longer with us. 

The boy was going to school at the time. This letter was written 
and it stated that if he was available for employment as inspector, 
to state his qualifications and certain other items. 

Senator Jounson. With the contracting firm ? 

General Notp. With the contracting firm, who was one of the joint 
venturers on this job and who very properly was engaged in recruit- 
ing for it. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have any indication as to how they 
the boy’s name or what caused them to write him a letter? 

General Notp. No. Either the boy, I assume, asked for the job or 
possibly his father, I don’t know, said the boy was looking for a job 
for the summer. That is very common. We have many inquiries that 
way and we accommodate them wherever we can. 

The committee might like to know that through the years gen- 
erally speaking in the zone of the interior we have made quite an 
effort to employ college boys either for prospective officers, that is 
from the ROTC units for the Corps of Engineers specifically, or on 
the civilian end. 

Senator Jounson. Of course, you would not think it to be very 
much in the interests of the taxpayers to employ college boys for over- 
seas construction if they are returning 3 months later. 

General Notp. We are agreed on that, Mr. Chairman. However, 
I thought our procedure and the question of propriety of employment 
in general should be mentioned. The boy, I find from the record, had 
permission from his draft board to be gone for the next few months. 

Senator Jounson. Was there an indication at that time that the 
draft might be close to him? 

General Nop. I don’t know. So far as I know, all those boys have 
had to register, and they are required to keep up with the draft board. 

Senator Jounson. The point I make, though, is that the employ- 
ment officer should have realized that the boy could not be on the job 
very long if he was of draft age and eligible for service and required 
to get permission from his draft board to be gone for a few months. 

General Noip. I don’t know that, but I am sure we make many em- 
ployments of people who are subject to the draft. 

Senator Jounson. On overseas bases? 

General Notp. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Where you are required to transport them ? 

General Notp. Oh, yes. 

Senator Jonnson. Are they generally exempt from the draft ? 
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General Noto. My next statement will clarify that. In early 
August the company, knowing or learning from the records that that 
permission was about to expire, wrote to the draft board in Washing- 
ton where he was registered and asked for extension to June some- 
thing, 1952, which would be the end of his year’s employment. 

Senator Jounson. He was employed in May? 

General Notp. In June. 

Senator Jounson. He was employed in June and the draft board 
gave him a clearance only until August ? 

General Noup. He had had that clearance of a year before. It 
ran out at that time. That clearance was for a year. 

Senator JouNnson. So when he was employed it was obvious to the 
person employing him that he would be subject to the draft in August ? 

General Norv. Or an extension of that, so the company wrote to the 
draft board asking for that extension. 

Senator Jounson. After he had gone overseas ? 

General Notp, That is right. 

Senator Jounson. But not before he went overseas ¢ 

General Nouv. No; now the draft board replied in about 3 weeks’ 
time, which I would say was expeditious treatment, that inquiry 
showed that the boy was going back to school so that that extension 
would not be granted. 

The boy did return to school. U p to that time—anybody can quit 
any time he wants to under the terms of the contract or what-not. 
However, in case he quits before the end of the prescribed period, he 
forfeits his rights for return transportation, which was the case here. 
I think the record shows that he still owes something like $179, which 
was paid, as is customary in those cases, to get him back to the United 
States. 

Senator Jounson. He was employed in June. When did he return 
to the United States—in August ? 

General Noip. I have forgotten whether it was August or Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Rice. Yes; he returned in August. 

Senator Jounson. How long did it take you to get him over there 
and get him back? 

General Noip. Oh, that transportation was by air, I think you will 
find, Mr. Chairman. 

Now in response to the question as to whether that is sound pro- 
cedure to employ people for short terms overseas where there is every 
expense involved, I think it is not, and we will cease that practice. 

There have been occasions though, I might remind the chairman, 
where we have made employments for very short periods for overseas 
work, particularly in the planning stage; engineers and the like. 

Senator Briwces. Specialists? 

General Notp. That is right, sir; and their employment might be 
intended to be very short. 

Senator Jounson. I would assume that this is a very justifiable 
instance here where you have taken this sipbecliioie engineer, Mr. 
Kallette, to inspect these ove rseas bases? 

General Norp. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jonson. But that is quite different, is it not—and I think 
you will agree with this—from employing a college boy in June who 
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is subject to the draft, and who has to answer to the draft board, 
sending him over by air, sending him back and winding up with the 
boy owing you $1002 He could not have had more than 90 days_on 
the job, and he was a very young boy. How old is he? 

Mr. Rice. 20 years old. 

Senator Jounson. And as far as the record shows, he had no great 
experience in the field for which he was employed ? 

General Noup. He had ample experience for the position for which 
he was employed. 

Senator Bripcrs. Was General Bragdon the Deputy Chief of En- 
gineers at that time? 

General Notp. That is right, sir. 

Senator Bripers. And it was on his request that the boy was con- 
tacted ? 

General Nortp. I don’t know. 

Senator Bringes. I mean you would assume as long as he was second 
in command, that he probably knew something about it; would you 
not ¢ 

General Noutp. I would think as long as he was the father, that he 
would know something about it. 

Senator Brincrs. And ry a that he was the father plus the fact 
that he was Deputy Chief of Engineers would be perhaps a coinci- 
dence, but it was an cai coincidence that this happened. 

General Nop. I see no objection at all to that. 

Senator Jounson. You would agree though to this, General, I don’t 
want to pursue it further than to say in reply to your answer on the 
father part, that there are a lot of fathers in the coun itry. Just 
because they are fathers does not mean that they are able to have a 
construction company write to their boy and offer him employment 
at an overseas base, when he is subject to the draft. They cannot 
have him sent out there on a job when he is expected to come back to 
this country in 2 months, 

General Noto, Did you expect a reply to that? 

Senator JouNson, Yes, 

General Noup. I think that is so. There are many fathers in this 
country, and there are many boys, and I am sure we ¢ ‘ould not do that 
to any gre at extent with rout detriment to the job. As Is aid he fore, 
on these overseas bases where the tr: ansportation is expensive, I think 
it is unwise, and we will cease it. 

Senator Bripces. General, just to make the story complete, CAUSE 
we have heard a lot about General Bragdon’s son, he flew by the 
way of Paris and stayed there for awhile: did he not? 

General Noutp. Senator Bridges, we don’t know all his movements. 
One of the normal routes of getting into Casablanca is by way of Paris. 
That was the only way I could get out in the course of my trip, without 
waiting a week or more for uncertain transportation. As to what 
he did there and what he spent and what he saw I would not know. 

Senator Bripces. General Bragdon is through with the Army Engi 
neers now: 1s he not ? 

General Notp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bringes. Who is he employed by now ? 

General Nouv. I don’t know. 
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Senator Brivees. Is it a construction company ? 

General Noxp. I said I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Senator, if you are interested we have checked into that. 
I understand that the father, General Bragdon, is now employed by 
Guy B. Panero, an organization which is a subcontractor under Porter- 
Urquhart, Skidmore, Owing, and Merrill, engineers on the north 
African job. 

General Notp. That is correct. It is correct about Panero. I don’t 
know that General Bragdon is with him. 

Senator JoHnson. We have galley proofs of the New York hear- 
ings which have been distributed to each member of the committee. 
I assume you want to take those and study them to be prepared for any 
future hearings that we may have on this subject. 

General, on behalf of the committee I want to thank you very much 
for your frank and thorough replies to our questions. We appreciate 
your cooperative attitude. We are convinced that as a result of the 
steps you have already taken the taxpayers will be saved money in 
connection with the operations we have discussed. 

We will, no doubt, want to talk to you further as these hearings 
progress. Are there any other questions from any member? 

Counsel, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Rice. No questions. 

Senator Jonnson. The committee will take a recess subject to the 
all of the Chair. 


(Whereupon, at 12: 40 p. m., a recess was taken.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1952 
Unrrep States SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met eet to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, | Senator Lester C. Hunt, residing. 

Present: Senators Hunt, Stennis, Long, and Brid 

Also present: Downey Rice, special counsel ; George H. Martin, staff 
consultant ; Maj. Gen. George J. Nold and Brig. Gen. John R. Hardin, 
both of the Corps of Engineers. 

Senator Hunt. The committee will come to order. General, it has 
always been the practice of this committee to swear witnesses, so 
will you kindly stand. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are 
about to give this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General Pick. I do. 

Senator Hunr. In opening this hearing I want to say that this is a 
follow-up hearing of two previous hearings which were held, on Jan- 
uary 11 and 12 in New York City, and the second one here in Wash- 
ington on the 1st of February. 

The hear ings have to do with construction of overseas air bases. The 
testimony that was developed at New York as well as here in Wash- 
ington made it necessary that the committee request additional infor- 
mation. So this morning we have asked Lieutenant General Pick, 
who is the Chief of the Army Engineers, and under whose direction 
these air bases are built, to meet with us. 

Following our New York hearing, I understand General Pick went 
abroad and ‘personally inspected these air bases. So we will be h: appy 
to have from him first-hand information with respect to the situation. 

General Pick, I want to say that this committee is seeking simply 
information. I want you to ple: ise understand this morning ‘that you 
are not on trial and this committee does not have in mind in any w ay 
attempting to embarrass you or embarrass your command. Our in- 
terest lies, as you know, in the fact that this is a hundred-million-dollar 
construction job, and we of the Congress are charged with supplying 
the money and we also are charged by the taxpayers with seeing that 
it is properly expended. 

I would like to say that it has been the pleasure of the chairman of 
the committee to know General Pick for many years. I know of his 
great capacity. For several years we would meet every month in the 
work of developing the Missouri River Basin and I am also advised of 
some of his fine work abroad in building up certain highways during 
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So, with this brief explanation of the reason for the hearing I will 
ask the counsel to proceed except, General Pick, if you have any state- 
ment you would like to make, we shall be glad to hear from you first. 

Mr. Epwin V. Hueerns (Assistant Secretary of the Air Force). 
May I make a statement, please ¢ 

I think in the course of these hearings there will, of necessity, be 
a certain amount of classified information which will have to come 
out and which gives us some concern and which we would be very 
happy to supply the committee in executive session, but which we do 
not feel should be supplied in public session. Much of it is inter- 
meshed with information which is not of a classified nature, and I 
would like recognition of that point in questioning and in any state- 
ment which may be made. 

Senator Hunt. The witnesses are advised, although they already 
understand it, that any time a question is put to you that you feel is 
classified information, we hope you will say so. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. LEWIS A. PICK, CHIEF, CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement. 
Mr. Rice. Well, sir, to set the background a little bit, this oversea 
air-base construction program that we are going to talk about is Shab 
ably the largest this country has ever undertaken. Is not that cor- 
rect? It is the largest job we have ever had and the biggest job 

overseas. 

General Pick. I suppose this is the largest job, largest air-field 
construction program that we have ever had where we are carrying it 
as a single job. 

That is because of the number involved. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

General Pick. However, I, myself, have had prior to this time dur- 
ing World War II, a directive which involved the building of 18 
fields. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Now, moneywise—this is probably far in excess of any undertaking 
that you have ever had, is it not, in dollars and cents ? 

General Pick. In dollars and cents, this is a large program but the 
program I just spoke of was much larger. 

Mr. Rice. That was domestic; was it not? 

General Pick. No; that was World War II construction. 

Mr. Rice. In talking about the overseas air-base construction pro- 
gram we have two main situations: One the Blue Jay and the other 
the Atlas, or North African French Morocco job; is not that correct ? 
Those are the two big ones. 

General Pick. Yes; they are 

Mr. Rice. And the Blue Jay is a place located in the far North 
somewhere ? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. And the other, the Atlas job, is in North Africa ? 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Both of those jobs—without disclosing any information 
which is classified—have already run probably in excess of a hundred 
million; have they not? 

General Pick. That is correct, in general; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. At our hearings in New York and Washington there 
were a number of situations which came to the attention of the com- 
mittee primarily relating to the employment or recruitment or state- 
side failures of the overseas program. Among them were a number 
of things that the chairman asked General Nold, who is with you, to 
check into and come back with an answer. He testified here on Feb- 
ruary 1 and gave answers to some of the things and we did not have 
time to quite complete it, and there were one or two other situations 
we thought we would take up first before actually getting into the 
overseas construction phase of it. 

For instance, the problem came up of the payment of what they 
call stand-by pay on the Blue Jay job up at the North Pole. The 
testimony, and correct me if I am mist: ae was to the effect that 
the workers were recruited and reported to a control center, and 
number of them were told they were hired and sent back to their 
homes at Government expense. 

For instance, they reported to Minnesota and if their home was in 
Salt Lake, they were sent there at Government expense and then 
remained there at $4 a day stand-by pay until they were told to report 
back to Minnesota and sent overseas. 

We checked into the number of men that that involved and the cost 
and the figure was some $317,000 that was paid in stand-by pay for 
these men while they were not working. 

The question came up to the wisdom of paying stand-by pay par- 
ticularly in the light of the fact that these jobs were premium jobs, 
that laborers on an annual basis would draw as much as $13,000 and 
mechanics $17,000 or better. 

We are wondering whether you have come to any conclusion about 
the wisdom of paying stand-by pay in a situation like that and whether 
that is a good idea still, or whether you have altered your position 
in that regard. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I think the statements that counsel 
has made in general are correct. The labor was recruited under con- 
ditions that have been outlined. They were moved to a central loca- 
tion, given a briefing and certain instructions in the work that was 
to be done, and the “vy were allowed to go back to their home to await 
the time when we could move them to the site of the work. 

In planning this job, this particular job, one of our very great 
difficulties was the question of obtaining adequi ite and suitable labor. 
We decided that that was the only sure way of getting the work done 
in the time specified. I think the determination was sound, sir, in 
view of the conditions under which the work would have to be carried 
on and the location of the work, 

In addition to that there was a very great urgent necessity for 
screening labor and not moving a single person to the job who was 
not considered to be qualified in every way. 

The question, Mr. Counsel, of paying stand-by labor, in general, 
I do not believe is a good one. I would not think of employing labor 
to be held in a stand by status on jobs in the United States or jobs 
that couid be manned readily. 

Mr. Rice. Was there any precedent for paying stand-by pay for 
men to stay at home? Had that ever been known as a practice, either 
in private industry or Government practice heretofore 
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General Pick. I do not know, sir. To make a statement that some- 
thing never happened is going a long way. We have not had that 
experience before. 

Mr. Rice. You are the Chief of the Corps of Engineers? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And, as such, are the top man in Government, or at least 
in military construction. In your experience you had not heard of 
that practice before; had you? 

General Pick. We have no experience like that. We determined 
that it would be cheaper for us to send them home than it would to 
move them to a central location, feed them, and pay them full wages. 

Mr. Rice. Would you want to say that you would do that again in 
the future on a similar job? 

General Pick. Yes, sir, I would. I would do it in the future. 
Were you ever confronted with a problem like I was? 

Mr. Rice. I cannot say that I was. 

General Pick. I would like to tell you what I was confronted with, 
Mr. Chairman. I do not know whether I can. I do not know whether 
it is permissible in open session or not. 

Senator Hunt. General Pick, let me suggest, if I may, both to you 
and to counsel, your time is very important, the time of all the people 
in the room is very important for that matter, and the quicker we 
can get these questions put and answered the better. 

Mr. Rice. Well, sir, here is a situation where the record showed 
that $3,193,552 was paid in salaries to workers before they arrived at 
the job, before anything productive occurred. 

It seems to be a figure at least questionable. It is a large figure. 
Of that, $317,000 went to workers who were at home. At the same 
time, there was testimony from the personnel officer of the Atlas job— 
the North African job—that he could not compete in the labor market 
with prospective employees going to this Blue Jay job. 

In other words, the pay was so high that he said if they wanted 
an engineer and Blue Jay wanted an engineer, Blue Jay got the 
engineer. 

General Nold testified that he felt the only test was he knew that 
you got the men to go to Blue Jay. That was the test. 

So we were wondering if it would be something to consider to 
abandon that practice in the next job and see if employees could be 
obtained without paying them that figure. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, part of this sum of money counsel 
is speaking of, included salaries of people who were on boats. There 
were two ways of getting people in, one by boat and one by flying. 
Both of them are hazardous beyond anything anyone had ever been 
confronted with before in the construction business anywhere. 

Senator Hunt. What do you mean by “hazardous,” General ? 

General Picx. There was no assurance whatsoever that any one of 
those boats would ever get through. 

There was no assurance that we could lift them by air in there. 
We had no experience. 

Senator Bripces. What do you mean, the boat could not get through, 
General? Was there ice? 

General Pick. Senator, you know where the place is. 

Mr. Rice. Is it not a fact, General, that there was a convoy made 
up down at Norfolk, the Navy participated in the effort to transport 
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the men and equipment to this job and that it was anticipated that it 
would take about 15 days to get the men there ? 

As an actual matter of fact, it took 42 days; is not that correct? 

General Pick. That is right. 

That indicates the hazards of the thing that we went through. 

Mr. Rice. During that time these men were in transit under the 
program, they were drawing job-site wages. In other words, premium 
wages, on the basis of a 40-hour week when they were at sea for 42 
days; is not that correct ? 

General Pick. That is true, sir. They were also subjected to the 
hazards of the trip. 

Mr. Rice. Whose responsibility is it for reconnaissance to see if any 
ice is in the way, to see if that convoy could get through in a reason- 
able time, or whether it would take 2 or 3 months to get up there? 

General Pick. Well, sir, the reconnaissance is all we had. That 
particular water is always filled with ice. It cannot be gotten through 
In any way without the assistance of ice breakers. 

We knew that it could not be done; we knew that if we had luck, 
we might make it in 15 days, so long as the capability of the ships was 
adequate for covering the distance in that time. 

The ice sheet is over the complete area; I mean heavy ice. The ice 
vill run 6 and 7 feet thick. It is a hazardous operation. 

Mr. Rice. In plain language, it looks like someone made a mistake 
if it was anticipated that they could get there in 15 days and salaries 
paid while the men were traveling were in excess of $3 million, not 
to speak of the tremendous cost of the convoy, and then, come to find 
out it took them 42 days to get there because of some weather happen- 
stance. Who is responsible for that ¢ 

General Pick. I am, sir. 

I made the determination. I made it on what information there 
was. The information I had was that there may be a little strip of 
open water up the coast line. As I say, this was something entirely 
new ; nobody had ever done anything like this before. I thought we 
had a chance of getting it done. The information that we have now 
indicates that it was possible to get it done, but the indications are 
now that you cannot now, nor could you then, tell how long it would 
take to get it done. We fought it with everything that we had, with 
all the assistance we could give them, and we got through. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, we are like Mark Twain; we can talk 
about the weather, but we cannot do anything about it. It adds up 
to weather difficulties. 

General Pick. That is right, and the toughest weather anyone knows 
anything about in the world, that weather that hovered around that 
island. 

Mr. Rice. There was something else you said there about the recruit- 
ment phase of the program, that it was costly from a screening point 
of view. 

I take it we are talking again about processing and fingerprinting 
these workers. Have you fellows taken any different approach toward 
that security problem or fingerprinting problem since we last talked ? 

General Pick. Yes, sir; we do not think that that is necessary. We 
would not do it again. We thought at the time that it was a good idea 
because we wanted to take with us up there the most qualified and most 
substantial citizens that we could take with us to do a tough job. It 
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has proven now, sir, that I do not think it was necessary to take finger- 
prints. 

Mr. Rice. Along that same line the testimony reflected that the 
rear echelon office of the North Atlantic const ructors, the contractor 
doing the job, had their New York office, where they have their clerical 
employees and their accounting division, guarded by Pinkerton de- 
tectives, who were paid $1,668 a month to guard some very nebulous 
security that nobody seemed to know ex actly what it was. 

Has anything been done about that? 

General Pick. Yes, sir; they have been discontinued. At the time 
they were put there, at the time we started this operation, it was a 
top-secret undertaking and the division and district engineer in there, 
moving into a strange building i in New York, without any of our own 
people there to gu: ard, they thought it was a good idea to employ these 
individuals as guards. 

They have been discontinued since because the project has been 
down-graded since we started that, and we do not have any of them 
now. 

Mr. Rice. Was that because the project was down-graded, or because 
someone brought that to your attention 4 

General Pick. 1 do not know, sir. It was not brought to my atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Rice. It came up in a committee hearing in January at which 
time Colonel Solomon and some of them justified the keeping of 
Pinkerton. 

Since then I take it you have issued an order to discontinue using 
them; is that correct ¢ 

General Pick. We have seen to it that they were discontinued, yes, 
sir, since the question was brought up. 

Senator Hunt. General Pick, has this project been just down- 
graded, or has it been completely declassified ¢ 

General Pick. It has been down-graded, sir. 

Mr. Rice. General, there were a number of questions raised about 
salary problems on the various jobs in addition to the competition that 
we spoke about where the Blue Jay pay scale was apparently higher 
than the Atlas pay scale which worked apparently to the detriment of 
the hiring program in north Africa. 

We had some stories, for instance, that superintendents on the Atlas 
job were paid around $850 a month, the mechanics that they super- 
vised or superintended, the plumbers, electricians, and steamfitters 
that they supervised, drew sometimes as much as $1,200 or $1,000 a 
month. Therefore men who were under the superintendents were 
drawing around $1,200 a month. 

So that you had a situation where bosses were not drawing as much 
as the men under them. 

The differential between the two jobs and the differentials on the 
one job—have any studies been made of those situations, and have 
any recommendations been made since our hearing ? 

General Pick. We have given a considerable amount of thought to 
that, sir. Skilled labor, you know, is paid by the number of hours 
that they work. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

General Pick. Supervisory labor such as foremen and superintend- 
ents are on a monthly basis and they have a standard salary, a fixed 
salary. 
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The man may make a large salary this month, next month he may 
not work any where near the number of hours and the pay would be 
redneed. 

What we were confronted with when we started to organize this job 
was to determine upon a wage rate which would get the people that 
we needed to go up there and wor k for us. It took good men, men who 
were experie ‘need in the north country, insofar as it was possible to 
get them and men who knew how to take care of themselves in the 
north country. 

The result of that we thought paid us. If we failed on this thing 
we would lose all. We had to move this labor in there and it took a 
considerable amount of effort on the part of the contractors to get 
people to agree to go. This sea trip and this flying were something 
new to this skilled labor—going to a place where nobody had been 
before hardly. There were many mental hazards, sir. 

We had to establish a wage rate that we thought would bring forth 
the labor. Now the undertaking was a tremendous one. We got the 
equipment, we got the procurement, we got the shipping, we got the 
people and we built the job. 

We knew it was going to cost us. We knew it was a special opera- 
tion. Wemay have pa too much for that. We may have been able 
to move them for less: I do not know. 

Mr. Rice. That is our concern. 

General Pick. We made an honest effort. We tried to get them. 
We gave due consideration to the wage rates. We finally determined 
ola Wage rate. 

Mr. Rice. Did you make a continued study of that, General ? 

General Pick. Yes, sir; we did. More than that, we try, not only 
here but everywhere else, to cut down the number of hours worked in 
order to elimmate the maximum amount of overtime. 

Mr. Rice. On the Blue Jay job the workers were guaranteed, 
think, a 70-hour week w * time and a half for overtime after 40 ecia 

(reneral Pick. Yes, s 

Mr. Rice. You could cot very well cut that down. 

General Pick. We could not very well cut that down, because that 
was in the contract. 

Mr. Rice. In the Atlas job, the north African job, they guaranteed 
them 40 hours, I believe, for manuals, and the actual job site practice 
was a 60-hour week: is that correct—with time and a half after 40 
hours ? 

Greneral Prox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. We still have the question of the bossess getting less than 
the mechanics. Have we worked wagge out, vet ¢ 

General Pick. That is not unusual, sir. That comes up right along 
on construction jobs, That is not unusual. That is experien ced 
throughout the United States on cons struction work. 

Senator Hunt. General Pick, you speak of the 70 hours with time 
and a half guar anteed for overtime contract. We ‘re these contracts 
indi ‘dently made, or did you contract with the labor union ? 

General Pick. You mean with the individuals? 

Senator Hunr. With the individual craftsmen. or 
with the union ? 

General Pick. We recruited individually, sir. That was an em- 
ployment contract. With respect to that 60 hours a week for the Atlas 
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Co., when I was there the other day, one of the first things that I did 
after it was determined that the crash program had béen completed, 
I directed that the overtime be reduced to a minimum period. I have 
since directed that the working hours be cut down to 54 hours a week. 
I have directed that a study be made.to see if it cannot be cut down to 48 
hours a week. I do not know whether we can do that or not. I am 
pretty sure we can get it down to 54 hours a week and carry on the 
work in an orderly and efficient manner. 

Mr. Rice. There were some other small inequalities that have come 
to our attention. For instance, there have been complaints from North 
Africa that there is a station allowance which is, I take it, for subsis- 
tence, of $6.50 a day paid to men who are hired in this country. 

Some American citizens who are hired over there have complained 
they are not entitled to station allowance. Then other employees have 
indicated they have been drawing $9 per diem for as much as 3 months 
after they arrived at the job. 

Could you enlighten us a bit on the policy towards personal allow- 
ance and per diem, and subsistence for the jobs? 

General Pick. May I ask General Nold to answer that question, sir? 
He is more familiar with the details of it than Iam. But it is in gen- 
eral keeping with the practice. I would like to ask General Nold to 
answer that. 

Mr. Rice. It is evidently aggravating to a number of workers and 
it might help to clear it up. 

General Notp. Mr. Chairman, those questions of differentials, on 
those questions there should be no difficulty in explaining those away 
at the site. 

The contracting officer is thoroughly familiar with the conditions 
under which they are set. Now in general, the State Department 
takes the lead in establishing station allowances in different areas of 
the world. Those are published. 

We abide by those station allowances and we take those into account 
in these scales that are paid and the deductions that are made for 
quarters, for subsistence, where that is done. It varies throughout the 
world. It is different in Turkey than it is in Casablanca. 

There are two items under the State Department’s procedure that 
apply in the French Morocco area. One of them has never been 
established. 

Those are taken into account in the employing of the individual. 
So far as I know, there is no differential between the individuals. 

Mr. Rice. We understand how the figure of the station allowance 
is arrived at, but what employees are entitled to station allowance and 
for how long? 

General Noxp. I cannot answer that offhand, but one portion of it 
they are entitled to for as long as they are on the job. 

Mr. Rice. In addition to the salary ? 

General Nouv. Yes. 

At one time we had a 25-percent differential overseas. This method 
supersedes that principle. 

Now the salary of the individual is studied in respect to the station 
allowances which will apply in the particular area. It may differ 
between bases. You may have a differential at Marrakech, than you do 
at Nouasseur. 
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Mr. Rice. Is it $9 per diem? I talked to one man who said he and 
his wife were hired; each drew a salary and each drew $9 per diem for 
3 months. 

General Noxp. Is that on our job? 

Mr. Rice. On the Atlas job I wonder when that figure applies. 

General Noxp. That is entirely possible if they were in a travel 
status, 

If they are not furnished quarters that may be that that applied. 

Senator Hunt. General, did the natives receive the same pay and 
allowances as the Americans ? 

General Nop. Substantially less. 

Senator Hunt. Is that a situation where the State Department en- 
ters into the negotiations ¢ 

General Notp. The State Department does not enter into the em- 
ployment rates for the native population. 

It is in respect to the American nationals that the State Depart- 
ment is concerned. The natives’ salaries are in keeping with the local 
practice. 

In the case in point in French Morocco the French mission estab- 
lishes the wages. 

Mr. Rice. I still do not have the answer to this problem. 

A man says he is an American citizen, he is in France, and he is 
hired to go to work in French Morocco on the North African job. He 
receives no station allowance; he complains a man hired in the United 
States, also an American citizen, comes over there and gets his station 
allowance. 

General Noto. That is right. Ifa man is already there he is a local 
hire. 

Mr. Rice. This man says he was in France. Is he not entitled to 
this allowance, even though he is an American citizen ‘ 

General Noip. I cannot answer that offhand. 

Mr. Rick. You would say that was an inequity, would you not 4 

General Nouv. I think, if he was willing to come it was an equity. 

Mr. Rice. I said inequity. 

General Noup. | separated my two words. 

General Pick. We tr y to diffe ‘rentiate between the people we move 
from the United States and those we find in the area. 

fr. Rice. I did not hear you. 

General Pick. Wet ry to differentiate between those people we move 
out of the United States to the job, and those we find in the area. 

Mr. Rice. Both of them are American citizens. 

General Pick. Well, the fellow who has gone over there to live— 
he may be an American citizen, but he has gone over there to live and 
he comes around and asks for a job, and if we can use him we give him 
a job. He was already there. This per diem and this salary we offer 
the fellow to leave the United States and go out there, was all in the 
bargain to get him to go out there. 

fr. Rice. If a man was over there, he would be better off, as a mat- 
ter of fact, would he not, to come back to the United States and get 
hired, get his transportation paid to the job and go over there? 

General Pick. Yes, 

But we did not contemplate having a lot of people in the area 
that we could hire and you find a few of those people around that 
want to work. 
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Mr. Rice. We can see some light there. 

Now there was this big problem of turn-over, particularly on the 
north African job. The { figures indicated that there were in the 
neighborhood of a little over 4,000 men who went over in the year 1951, 
and I think 1,174 of them came back. 

There was considerable salary paid before any work was done— 
up in the millions, I believe—and the transportation over. The State- 
side transportation was $377,000 and overseas transportation was 
$1,300,000, 

The cost of preparation for shipment was a substantial figure— 
several hundred thousand dollars. So there was in the neighborhood, 
or almost exactly, 1 out of 4 men who went to the job who were re- 
turned before their year’s contract was completed, for one reason or 
another. They were quitting or being discharged. When they re- 
turned to the States, many of them did so at Government expense, and 
still owe the Government, on the Atlas job, I believe some $34,000, 
or did, as of the first of the year. 

On the Blue Jay job about $66,000 is owed. 

We are wondering if you people in considering the problem have 
arrived at any answers which might help to cut down on that turn- 
over, whether you have decided that screening boards or exit inter- 
views, or some other suggestions might have come up that would help 
eut down this tremendous nonproductive expense of taking this 
group of people over there—the turn-over on the job. 

General Pick. I would like to ask General Nold, who has gone into 
that question quite thoroughly, to attempt to answer that question. 

General Notp. Mr. Chairman, we have examined into that. There 
has never been a screening board established to my knowledge by any 
agency for this purpose. All agencies that recruit for overseas sub- 
ject the employees to a screening. Each of them makes that screening 
as thorough as is practicable. We have cases where we will turn 
down as many as eight applicants in order to get one with a view 
to having an indiv idu: il who is competent and who will stick. 

Now the experience on the Atlas or the French Morocco work, 
which showed a turn-over of approximately 25 percent, we will say, 
we find that that is quite favorable compared with private experience. 

In the interval we undertook to examine, insofar as we could the ex- 
perience of contracting firms who do work overseas. The turn-over 
was running from 33 to 40 percent in many of these jobs. 

One of the contractors employed in the Far East by us has a pri- 
vate job in the same area and his turn-over is running around 34 per- 
cent on that private job, 

Mr. Rice. Would you want to say which one that is? 

General Notp, That is the Fluore job in Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Ricr. Those turn-overs are for incompleted contracts? 

General Noutp. For all causes. You may have in mind the Aramco 
people were testifving in respect to their hires—they were employing. 
They were not in the construction work. 

Mr. Rice. Career work. 

General Noup. Career work, yes. 

Mr. Rice. We are trying to make a distinction between jobs. For 
instance, the Atlas job did not start until around M: iy, so that any- 
one who came back in 1951 had not completed his contract. 

Generald Noup. That is correct. 
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Mr. Rice. One out of four. 

These figures you are quoting on Fluore, they include men who have 
completed their contract ? 

General Noip. They include all causes, but generally they were 
for people not completing their contract. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know what percentage of men came back who 
did not complete their contract ? 

General Noup. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Rice. We are not talking about the same thing. 

General Nouv. I am advised here—refreshing my memory—that 
the 33 to 34 percent was for pegple who did not complete their con- 
tract. 

Mr. Rice. They quit or were discharged. 

General Noxp. Yes. 

.Mr. Rice. Going back—— 

Senator Hunt. May I interrupt? Did we have any stipulation 
in the contract for withholding any part of their wages in case they 
did not live up to their contract ? 

General Notp. Yes, and we collected that withholding as rapidly 
as was practicable. It ran around 25 percent. The higher paid em- 
ployees would pay that off very rapidly, and the lower paid ones 
took a matter of 3 or 4 months to collect the full transportation return 
charge. That was held in escrow until they completed their contract. 

Mr. Rice. When he finishes his contract then the money which is 
held in escrow is returned to the worker. 

General Noip. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In this Fluore job, the private industry job, does that 
sume practice prevail ¢ 

General Noip. I do not know. We felt it was the point of wis- 
dom to make a collection as rapidly as possible in each case. It pro- 

tects the Government and does not harm the individual. 

Mr. Rice. Getting back to the main oe lem, that of the turn-over, 
have you decided to alter your practice, or have you decided that is 
about the best you can do? 

General Nouv. We feel this is about the best we can do, that it is 
favorable compared to private practice. We think with experience 
on each one of these jobs that our screening processes improve. I 
think you will find on any job overseas the first vear is the critical one 
and the experience in the second year improves. We tend to get 
repeaters Who are not generally known who have a habit of not get- 
ting on a job and sticking to it: they are floaters around the country 
and reappear on these jobs and it would be very difficult, short of an 
expensive process, to weed out all those people. 

The first year usually completes the turn-over of a good percentage 
of those people. We would expect more favorable experience in the 
second year of a job. 

Mr. Rice. You will recall, there was some testimony about—call 
them tourists or junketers or sightseers—men who signed up on this 
job, whose transportation was paid to the job, who drew salary en 
route, some cases per diem, and almost immediately upon arrival at 
the job they quit or turned out to be drinkers, or one thing and another, 
and came back to the States again at Government expense, owing the 
Government for their transportation. 
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One man said there was no chance of one in a hundred of collecting 
from them. Can there be anything done to anticipate the possibility 
a ar same men would reapply for another job and do the same 
thing 

General Notp. Each contractor has knowledge of certain individuals 
who have had that habit. They avoid hiring those men. 

I think it would be impracticable to maintain lists of such individ- 
uals and always exclude them. We do get a certain percent of that 
class of people. 

Mr. Rice. Taking the opposite side, would it be practicable to main- 
tain a list of those who turned out tg be good men, who had completed 
contracts ? 

General Noxp. I do not think so; no, sir. 

Senator Hunt. General, has recruiting been pretty difficult on these 
jobs? 

General Noip. No, sir. The difficult part is the time elemeht. 
Where you must recruit men rapidly to begin work at a given time 
and complete work at a given time, you always have difficulty. 

Otherwise, I would say we did not have extraordinary difficulty. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, the difficulty in recruiting is among 
Government employees. 

It is very difficult to recruit Government employees and get them 
to go out of the United States because of the salary and because of 
the inability to provide them with housing and things of that kind— 
civil-service employees. 

Senator Hunt. From the great number of quits you had, I thought 
perhaps it was rather difficult for you to do your recruiting. Other- 
wise, you would not have gotten this great number who quit the job 
and came home. 

General Pick. Probably one of the oldest things known to the con- 
struction industry is that all the labor will not stay on the job when 
you take it to the job. You always have a certain amount of turn-over 
in any job. A job here in Washington, you have a turn-over there. 

Now, taking these people to the strange country, just starting a job, 
different surroundings, different conditions, it confuses people—the 
diffsrence in language, difference in sanitary arrangements, difference 
in living conditions, difference in water. 

Senator Hunv. Difference in climate. 

General Pick. Difference in climate. People like to go home when 
they become confused, and some of them do. 

Mr. Rice. All right, sir. 

Going overseas to the north African project, it looks like you have 
something rolled up there which I hope is a map of French Morocco. 

General Pick. I have a map here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder, General, if you would go over, for the benefit 
of the committee, the program respecting the selection of sites and 
where the sites are that are now active and those where some building 
is In progress. 

General Pick. I will ask General Hardin for some statement on 
that. 

He can see this map better than I can without my glasses. 

Mr. Rice. Very well. 

General Harpin. Mr. Chairman, we have a program in French 
Morocco which consists of four major construction projects. The 
names of those, if you would like to have them—— 
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Mr. Rice. Yes, please, for the record. 

General Notp. Nouasseur, which is about 20 miles from Casablanca 
in a southeasterly direction. oF 9 

Mr. Rice. The main point of entry is Casablanca. So, this is 
Nouasseur is that not right—and that is about 17 miles from Casa- 
blanca; right ? 

General Pick. That is right. 

General Harpry. Then we have northeast of there a site by the 
name of Sidi Slimane. These two sites have been under construction 
now for about 6 months. 

Mr. Rice. Sidi Slimane is about 35 miles northeast of Casablanca, 
I take it? 

General Harptn. There is another site by the name of Benguerir 
which is generally south of Casablanca and would be about 150 miles 
south of Casablanca; a site by the name of El Djena Sahim is about 
30 miles due east of Safi. 

Mr. Rice. That is just in the inceptive stages. 

General Harprn. Right. 

Then we have another site which is also in the planning stage 
-alled Bonlhaut at this location. 

Mr. Rice. There is a crew of men on Bonlhaut now preparing that ; 
is not that correct ¢ 

General Harpin. The only preparation there is the initiation of a 
construction camp which I believe has been started since General 
Pick and I were in Morocco. 

Mr. Rice. Going back a little bit to the planning stage of this 
proposition, we take it that at the outset the using agency is the 
Air Force, and the Air Force indicates that they are desirous of 
having air bases in a certain area. Then it becomes necessary to 
select the sites, to plan what is to be done there for operational rea- 
sons, how long the runways should be, whether it will be 36’s or jets, 
or what. 

Incidentally, I guess the pavement for these air bases comes from the 
Air Force’s appropriation; does it not ¢ 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. So that, in the planning stage, the Air Force is in the 
position of a man who would like to build a house and he has certain 
ideas about where he would like to have it and what he would like to 
have there. 

He gets together with the Corps of Engineers, and from there it 
is a team job in selecting the most favorable site to work from: is 
that not correct ¢ 

General Harpin. Generally, that is correct. 

Mr. Rice. And both the Corps of Engineers and the Air Force 
participate im the selection of the sites, the places where they will be; 
is not that right? f 

General Harprn. I think that is not quite correct. 

Mr. Rice. Would you tell us a little bit about it. 

General Harprin. In this particular ease I believe—— 

Senator Hunt. Are you speaking about one or all five ? 

General Harpry. In connection with this particular project, the 
whole Moroccan base proposition. 

It was initiated by the Air Force, I presume, on certain require- 
ments that they had. I think they could develop that better than 
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we. However, there was, in the late fall of 1950, a reconnaissance of 
this area undertaken in which the representative of the Corps of Engi- 
neers did participate, and at that time there were five sites tentativ ely 
selected, and basic planning stemmed from that reconnaissance and 
report, which we referred to as the Wray report. 

Mr. Rice. What was that report ‘ 

General Harptx. The Wray report, W-r-a-y. 

Mr. Rice. Who prepared that, General / 

General Harpin. Colonel Wray of the Air Force. 

Mr. Rice. What was the content in general of the Wray report / 

General Harpin. I would say that is something I have no personal 
knowledge of, and I believe it is also a very highly classified document. 

Mr. Rice. In any event, it had to do with picking the locations? 

General Harvry. That is right, locating the sites based upon very 
limited reconnaissance. 

Mr. Rice. So that there came a time then when the Corps of Engi- 
neers was told “This is the place where the air base is to be built.” 

General Harpin. Correct. 

Mr. Rice. In the chronology there, which was picked first? Do 
you know / 

General Harprn. That I could not say 

In the original list, Nouasseur was there, and that was the first 
one that we started. The other four sites were never built upon. 

Mr. Rice. In getting into that, was it contemplated that the five 
projects would be simultaneous, or that it would be one at a time / 

General Harpin. We understood they would be simultaneously 
constructed. 

Mr. Rice. What actually happened ? 

General Harvin. Actually in the spring of 1951 it was only pos- 
sible to begin operations on two of the sites, Sidi Slimane and Nouas- 
seur and negotiations were carried on with the French Mission, en- 
deavoring to come to an agreement about the other sites. 

Certain studies and reconnaissances were continued for a large 
portion of last year to finally provide the information upon which 
the Air Force and the French could make their selections. 

Senator Hun. General, I would like to ask you, when you use the 
expression “site,” are you speaking of a general area’ Will the 
Air Force say to you, “We want a field within a certain general area?” 
Then, in that case, who selects the exact site? The ground where 
the base is actually built 4 

General Harpix. Mr. Chairman, I think it is actually a joint 
proposition. We work very closely with the Air Force representa- 
tive on the ground, and reconnaissances are made jointly and our 
scope of the activity on the technical side is to make borings and 
determine soil conditions and examine sites for construction material 
and determine what the construction problem is in general terms so 
that some evaluation can be made of the physical problems involved. 

The operational requirements are handled by the Air Force repre- 
sentatives and jointly a recommendation is made as to the sufficiene Vv 
of the location. 

Senator Hunt. By “operational requirements.” you mean the 
length and direction of the runways, and things of that nature ? 

General Harpin. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hunt. That, too, is a joint agreement ? 

General Pick. May I answer that, please? 

As a general rule the Air Force, if they want to build an air base 
somewhere, they decide where to build the air base and what the 
requirements are. 

Senator Hunt. You say they decide where? What do you mean by 
“where” ¢ 

General Pick. They pick the site. 

That is done in connection with the requirements and we are not 
called into the picture until a site is selected. Now, a site plan has to be 
prepared of that site which is to fit into the area the requirements as 
outlined in the directive which the Corps of Engineers get in order 
to provide the facilities which the Air Force would need at that 
particular location. 

Senator Hunr. The Army engineers then prepare the site plans? 

General Pick. We, or the Air Force. Sometimes we prepare the 
site plan, get an architect-engineer to prepare the site plan for the 
Air Force, and sometimes the Air Force has an architect-engineer 
prepare the site plans independent of our considerations. 

Senator Hunt. Now, General Pick, as I understand in carrying out 
these plans, you are operating with the intent which Congress had 
in mind in passing the Unification Act. You are carrying out the 
intent of Congress with reference to unification as you work jointly on 
these airports ¢ 

General Pick. We try to do that, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Getting back to the chronology of the selection of these 
sites, General Hardin has just testified that there came a time when 
Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane were selected and were commenced. 

Could you fix a time on that as to about when that was? Do you 
have a histor yon the job? Do you have any records on that ? 

General Harpry. I have the history but not here. My recollection 
is that we were enabled to begin the work in Nouasseur on a piece of 
land which was available adjacent to the site in March 1951. 

Mr. Rice. That is Nouasseur ¢ 

General Harpin. Yes. That was in, I would estimate, the early part 
of March. About 3 weeks later—the Nouasseur construction camp 
was started on the 5th of March and the air field construction was 
initiated on the 21st of April. 

At Sidi Slimane the construction camp on another piece of land 
which could be made readily available off site, was started March 30 
and air field construction initiated on May 9. 

Actually it began on the 15th of May. 

Mr. Rice. How about the others ? 

How about Benguerir ? 

General Harpin. Of the original bases, only one was in the category 
where we could proceed with construction and that was Nonasseur. 

Mr. Rice. You are talking now about the airtstrip, itself? 

General Harprn. I am talking of the actual sites. Of the five origi- 
nal sites which were in the Wray report and which were the original] 
group of sites that formed this project Nouasseur was the one which 
was retained. 

The other four were dropped, for one reason or another. 

Mr. Rice. That is what we want to get to. What were the five sites 
in the Wray report ? 
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General Harprn. Meknes. 

Mr. Rice. Meknes. 

General Harpin. Sale 

Mr. Rice. Machra-Bel-Ksiri. 

General Harprn. Marrakech, which I mentioned, and another one 
which was named Khouribga. 

Mr. Rice. So that we have five sites at the outset in the Wray report 
or I think they have indicated about which they have their “druth- 
ers”—they would rather have it if they could get it. They started on 
that premise that, “These are the places where we would like to have 
the site.” Is not that correct ? 

General Harpin. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Hucerns. That is not correct. We handled the negotiations 
and I think that we can clear you up on that. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, Mr. Huggins. We appreciate your help on that, and 
if you will make a little note, we would like to get to you and 
straighten these things out, when we have plenty of time. 

So they did give you the green light or the go-ahead on Nouasseur, 
and you started that in March with the construction camp and the: 
air strip in April. Now then what happened next at five places where 
you had the green light on one of them ¢ 

General Harptn. Sidi Slimane was made available, as I said, with 
authority to initiate the work proper on 9 May. 

Mr. Rice. Sidi Slimane was not in the first group? 

General Harpin. No. 

Mr. Rice. That was an added starter. 

When did that come into the picture ? 

General Harprn. That I could not say. I do not have the details on 
the selection of these sites. We participated in the technical plan- 
ning but it was an Air Force problem. 

Mr. Rice. You say you do not have the detailed information. Is 
that a matter of record in the Corps of Engineers? 

General Harpin. To a degree. I thing most of the details are 
here, but I would not say that all of them are because a great many 
of these things transpired in Morocco and we do not have complete 
records in Washington. 

Mr. Rice. But you do have some records? 

General Pick. I think I can answer that. 

Mr. Rice. All right. 

General Pick. When these other sites were discarded—the original 
sites—efforts were made to find new sites which the Air Force and the 
French Mission could agree upon. I think that the Air Force will 
be able to give the necessary details in that. 

But in our office over there we have information to show what the 
progress was and of course in our district office in the area we have all 
of the information as to the day-to-day happenings on it. It was 
finally decided to select this Sidi Slimane and that was agreed upon 
by the Air Force, and then that was taken up with the French Com- 
mission in order to get the right of entry there to go ahead and do it. 

In other words, it was a question of negotiations and those were 
carried on from day to day and that has been the experience on the 
other locations that have since been selected, even though they have 
not been fully agreed to, or they are not ready for us to start work on. 
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But there has been a continuous search for these other sites since 
those originanl ones were discarded. I believe the Air Force will 
be able to tell you about that. 

Mr. Rice. So that we can understand each other, and proceed here, 
let me say that we appreciate that there are two phases of this thing. 
One of them is why these places were picked, and why they were 
abandoned, or discarded and the second phase is actually what hap- 
pened. All we are trying to establish now is actually what happened. 

We know that it must be a matter of record, as to the reasons why 
it happened; that way we can get into our next phase. Right now 
we are trying to get at the chronology of actually what happened, 
where we started to work, where we moved to next, and the ones that 
were abandoned. 

We have five places picked of which one was Nouasseur and work 
started there. Now then something else happened and we started 
Sidi Slimane—is not that right ? 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. With a construction camp. 

I take it you got an order to go ahead with Sidi Slimane ? 

General Pick. Oh, yes; it had to be cleared. 

Mr. Rice. At the time that Sidi Slimane was picked, was there any 
indication that any of these previous sites would be deleted, or aban- 
doned, the first choices? Was it a substitute proposition? They 
said, “We are going to drop Meknes now and we are going to take 
Sidi Slimane,” is that correct ? 

General Pick. Yes. 

There was a definite indication that these other bases had been 
dropped, other sites were being surveyed and finally Sidi Slimane was 
agreed upon and was cleared for construction. 

That process has been going on since then. 

Mr. Rice. Of these four that were dropped—you got the impres- 
sion that they were dropped—was anything active done there toward 
locating a construction camp outside of a pure survey proposition, 
any work done there, any money spent ¢ 

General Pick. There was some work done—well, I do not think 
there was any work done on those four, sir, nothing except the survey 
work. I do not think there was any housing or any construction 
work. 

Mr. Rice. They did not go in there and start a construction camp. 

General Pick. No; just the survey. 

Mr. Rice. So they started in Sidi Slimane in March and came on 
in May with the air base. What happened next in actual building 
where you people were working ? 

General Pick. Didn’t anything happen for a long time except we 
were surveying other sites. 

Mr. Ricr. You were going along with the building of Nouasseur 
and Sidi Slimane. 

General Pick. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That was not one of the original sites ? 

General Pick. I think that the next thing that happened was there 
was a tentative one selected, I do not remember the name of it now. 
Can you help me on that, General ? 

General Harprn. It was Machra-Bel-Ksiri. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if that could be shown on the map. 

General Harprn. Yes. 
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Mr. Rice. M-a-c-h-r-a B-e-l K-s-i-r-i. That is along the Sebu 
River. 

Tell us what happened at Machra-Bel-Ksiri. 

General Harpin. This site according to the information which I 
obtained when I was on this inspection trip with General Pick quite 
recently indicates that this base was selected as a substitute for the 
one in the original list called Meknes, a fighter base. 

The site was approved and included in the technical agreement 
No. 1, between the Air Force and the French Mission. 

It was approved in the early part of May by all concerned. 

Mr. Rice. Who are these “all concerned,” General ? 

General Harpin. I think there are a good many, and frankly, it 
is out of our channels and I do not know. I know it was approved by 
General Nordstadt for the Air Force and by the French Air Force, 
but I do not know just who. 

Mr. Rice. General Nordstadt is our United States Air Force man? 

General Harpin. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. So the site was approved. Then what did you people 
do or what did Atlas do, under your direction ¢ 

General Harprn. A construction camp was located there. 

Mr. Rice. When you are talking about a construction camp—— 

General Harprx. Early in May at that time. 

General Pick. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did happen next after this long time ? 

Mr. Rice. Is the construction camp, to your understanding, also to 
be considered as permanent quarters for the operational personnel of 
the Air Force when these projects are turned over to the Air Force? 
Is that a sort of a dual proposition, the construction camp ? 

General Harptn. No, generally not because in the cases you have 
discussed here this morning, we did not have the real estate to get 
on the site proper and had to build a construction camp off-site 
in order to get the work started as early as possible. You will re- 
member, we were working against a deadline. 

Mr. Rice. You take the position that in placing a construction camp, 
selecting the site for a construction camp, it is not taken into consider- 
ation that it may be used by the airmen later on? 

General Harpin. That is our intention in the future because of the 
element of time being less urgent than it was then. 

Mr. Rice. I am afraid I do not follow you on that. Is that a 
consideration in selecting the place where you put the construction 
camp—that it will be used by the airmen later? 

General Pick. May I answer that, please ? 

You build a construction camp. That camp is no more than is 
needed to build a job. It is of temporary nature and should not 
be any more than is absolutely necessary to house the workmen during 
the construction. 

Now when we build a job, if we can build that camp so that it could 
be put to some use later on, we endeavor to do that because the question 
of housing and the question of facilities around all military construc- 
tion projects is one such as to compel us to try to make use out of every 
piece of material that is put into any feature of this project. 

Now the Nouasseur job there, we could not put that construction 
camp In the area where the base was to be built because we did not have 
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access to that land. We put it across a road from it where land could 
be obtained, temporarily, for this project, for this temporary camp. 

Now the reason that we did not go on the land, there were two rea- 
sons. One, we did not have access to it. 

Mr. Rice. What do you mean by not havi Ing access to it? 

General Pick. Did not have the right to go on it and start building. 

Mr. Rice. You are talking about where the runway will be? 

General Pick. Right of entry; we had not gotten the right of entry 
from ownership of the land. 

Mr. Rice. And yet you build the construction camp in the hope that 
you will get the access later, is that right ? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

You see, we have nothing there but a big field. We have got to 
move the labor there. We have to get ready to start working across 
the road there. It was not possible—if we had access to the land 
where the base was going to be built, we were not sure enough about 
the lay-out as to where we could locate this camp because a study 
was being made by the engineers at that time to determine how best 
to lay out this air base. 

That was being worked out in conjunction with the Air Force com- 
mander in the area to complete what we call a site plan. 

We did not want to start to go up in there and build a camp and then 
have to move it because some certain important features would have 
to be located on that same ground. 

Mr. Rice. So that, at the time you have your construction. camp 
in mind you do not have any plans of the air base and you do not 
have access to the ground ? 

General Pick. They are not complete, sir 

Senator Hunt. How far need vou go from the base to build the 
camp ¢ 

General Prox. Across the road, sir, from the property. 

Mr. R.cr. In point of miles, how far is the Nouasseur camp from 
the air strip, do you know? 

General Ptcx. I think it is 2 or 3 miles. 

Mr. Rice. Someone told me it was 5 or 6 miles. 

General Pick. I do not know. I do not think it is that far, but it 
may be. The air strip is over on one side, then your warehouse area, 
then your troop area and then houses for the Corps of Engineers people 
who are working on the project over there and the administrative set- 
up and then the road, and then it is down the road quite a good dis- 
tance from the runways. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose you had this proposition: You had a nice, cool 
place up on a hill where there was a grove of trees and that was 5 miles 
from the air strip, and you had another strip in the desert 5 miles from 
the air strip, who would make the decision to put that construction 
camp up in the grove of trees where it was nice and cool? 

General Pick. It depends on who got there first. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t think that is an answer, General. 

General Pick. I will say this: When you go to build a project in 
an area like that where you are going to have a lot of people in a tropi- 

cal climate, I think the morale factor, the morale of the employees 
would be certainly disturbed if you put them out in the desert in the 
broiling sunshine with these trees over here not being used. 
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Mr. Rice. No question about that. The question is, Who makes the 
decision to put it in the trees? Is that the project manager, the Corps 
of Engineers, the Air Force, or just who? 

General Pick. I think it would be whoever was in charge of the 
construction project. 

Mr. Rice. Who would that be? 

General Pick. The district engineer in our case. 

Mr. Rice. So that, as an actual practical matter of fact, on a job 
like Nouasseur, or in this case, Machra-Bel-Ksiri, the person charged 
with the responsibility of selecting the site for the construction ¢ amp 
is the district engineer, the Corps of Engineers representative on the 
job; is that right ? 

General Pick. Yes, he would; but in selecting that site if he were 
on a base, he would do that with the full information and considera- 
tion as to the final development of the air base so as not to encroach 
upon it. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose, just for purposes of argument, that the Air 
Force did not particularly care for that location? They had in mind 
2 years from now having their airmen in there and having to get to 
the air strip in a hurry some morning, and it looked to them like the 

camp was 6 miles from home plate, and they would prefer that it be 
a half mile; what prerogative do they have there to countermand the 
site location, or is there any prerogative there, and do they have any 
say in that? 

General Pick. I think they would have a say; yes. I think that 
could be worked out without any difficulty with the people on the 
ground. 

Mr. Rice. Would you be able to say whether that was worked out 
with them in respect to Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur ? 

General Pick. I am positive it was, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You are positive it was. 

General Pick. I am positive they discussed it. I cannot speak for 
the district engineer. I do not know exactly what happened. 

But I am positive that was all considered at the time. 

Mr. Rice. So far as you know, the construction camp locations are 
perfectly agreeable with all concerned ? 

General Pick. The people who were on the ground at the time the 
decision was made, sir; I am positive that that was discussed with 
them. 

Mr. Rice. Now then, going back to the sites, the five places—Nouas- 
seur came along and Sidi Slimane, and then Machra-Bel-Ksiri was 
substituted. What were we doing in Machra-Bel-Ksiri; did you put 
a construction camp in there ¢ 

General Pick. Yes, a construction camp was put in there and also 
work had progressed only to a very minor degree on the base. There 
was a roughly prepared emergency landing strip, I believe that was 
scratched out on the surface, just smoothed sufficiently so the planes 
could land there. 

Mr. Rice. There was some grading done there ? 

General Harpin. It could be. A minor amount of grading was done 
in connection with the emergency landing strip; it was a very minor 
amount. 

Mr. Rice. And there was a construction camp built there? 

General Harprn. Yes. 
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Mr. Rice. Was that of a semipermanent nature, some concrete and 
concrete blocks 4 

General Harpin. The only concrete in it was the floors for the hut- 
type buildings. 

Mr. Rice. Can you tell us the cost of the construction that took 
place at Machra-Bel-Ksiri prior to its abandonment including the 
construction camp ? 

General Harprn. The cost which could not be recovered by removal 
of the buildings which actually did take place was in the neighborhood 
of $143,000. 

Mr. Rice. So this camp placed there cost $143,000? 

General Harprn. Our records show it carried at $143,000. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with that $143,000 what did that cover? 
Was that salary, or was that salary and material ? 

General Harvie. That was unrecoverable cost; it was the cost, of 
course, of putting up the structures, and taking down the structures. 

Mr. Rick. That was unrecoverable cost ¢ 

General Harptn. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, material or concrete that was abandoned ? 

General Harpin. There was labor involved in putting the camp up 
and in taking it down, and shipping it out again. 

Mr. Rice. How about material that went in there ? 

General Harprn. Nearly all the materials were recovered except the 
concrete for the foundations of the buildings. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know why the Mac hra-Bel site was abandoned? 

General Harptn. The information I have would indicate that the 
utilization of the base—the concept had been changed since the time it 
was approved as a fighter base with a 9,000-foot runway. Estimates 
were called for, for extending the runway to 11,000 feet. That was 
in April. ‘Then at a later time estimates were called for for providing 
runways which would be adequate as a bomber, or light-bomber base. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, they had to lengthen the runways ? 

General Harpin. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. That was not true before that period. Did it come to 
your attention, as has been alleged, that this Sebu River which you 
mentioned—when it happened to rain—would flood and affect the air 
base, either the air base went under water or the airstrip went under 
water, or flooding was so bad that it became obvious that it was not 
a suitable place? Did that happen to have anything to do-with it? 

General Harprtn. Not in our opinion because the site was never 
encroached upon by the high water which occurred in 1951 and there 
were no flooding hazards there which would have warranted abandon- 
ment of the base on the basis of a flood threat. 

Senator Hunt. Your answer then, General, is that the change was 
made simply because of the change in specifications of runways and 
the land was not available for the extension ? 

General Harpin. Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer the question as to 
why the decision was made. I know that we furnished cost informa- 
tion on what it would require in order to adapt this base to some other 
use than that which it was intended to be used for originally. 

Senator Hunt. Who made the decision ? 

General Harprn. I believe the decision was neni by General Old. 

Mr. Rice. Gen. Archie Old, of the Air Force? 

General Harprn. Yes. 
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May I modify that? The instructions our district engineer received 
were from General Old. I presume he was issuing instructions after 
having had them confirmed by higher authority. 

Senator Hunr. In deciding on the exact site and laying out the 
airfield, you testified—and I think General Pick did, also—that it was 
a joint undertaking. 

Did the same prevail with reference to abandoning the airfield ? 

General Harpry. | know of no presentation that the ‘district engineer 
made about the abandonment of the field, either for or against it. He 
received instructions. 

Mr. Rice. Along that line, General, do you recall anything about 
Benguerir being started at that time, either before or after Machra- 
Bel-Ksiri ? 

General Harptn. Yes, sir. 

The initiation of Benguerir had been on the 4th of May. 

Mr. Rice. 'That is the first time. Is that the construction camp? 

General Harprin. Yes. 

Mr. Ricr. That was before Machra-Bel ? 

General Harptn. That was before Machra-Bel. 

Mr. Rice. When we talked before we did not. cover that, did we? 

General Harprn. No. 

Mr. Rice. So the chronology was not exactly right. We have now 
Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane and then Benguerir dropped i in there. 

That was not one of the first ones. That got in there ahead of 
Machra-Bel. 

General Harpix. Yes; I think my recollection was faulty in that 
regard in that a construction camp was initiated at Benguerir and 
then moved to Machra-Bel-Ksiri. 

Mr. Rice. Is it not true, then, that Benguerir was settled upon, some 
work was done there, a construction camp put there and then some- 
thing stopped Benguerir, and that was abandoned temporarily and 
moved to Machra-Bel-Ksiri, some work was done there and that was 
subsequently abandoned ? 

General Harpin. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Then some time later they have gone back to Benguerir, 
have they not ? 

General Harprn. We went back to Benguerir in the early fall of 
1951, a construction camp was again initiated there on the 20th of 
September, and clearance to get on the airfield proper was obtained on 
the 28th of November, and actually construction was started at Ben- 
guerir on the 11th of December. 

Mr. Ricr. So that. 6 or 8 months later we are back at Benguerir. 
When the Benguerir camp was first abandoned, was there any loss there 
in construction that was abandoned or the construction camp or salary 
time? You had $143,000 at Machra-Bel. Was there any loss at 
Benguerir ? 

General Harprx. Benguerir has absorbed whatever cost there was 
because now that the project is back in the program, the cost incurred 
in building that camp is now applied to Benguerir. 

I do not have the information on what the initial charge was for 
that camp construction. 

Mr. Ricr. Would you say there was no loss or that there was some 


loss ¢ 
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It would appear evident that if you had what would amount to a 
false start—you got into business there at Benguerir, and spent some 
money and then abandoned it some time later—at that time you con- 
templated a permanent abandonment and would have removed all 
the equipment which would have been costly would you not /—and 
then bring it back; that would be some loss, would it not ? 

General Harprx. There was no loss in the equipment because it was 
all moved to Machra-Bel-Ksiri and the actual sites of the construction 
camp initiated at Benguerir was reoccupied when they returned. 

Mr. Rice. How about the sal: ary time of those people who were doing 
that work? That is a tremendous item, is it not ? 

General Harpin. The labor involved would be charged against the 
Benguerir project. 

Mr. Rice. We do not know what that is. 

General Harprn. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Rice. Would you want to estimate about what it was? Would 
it be comparable to the loss at Machra-Bel ? 

General Harprn. I cannot estimate that figure; I can get it for you. 

Mr. Rice. All right, sir. 

Let me ask General Pick this. 

The question that first rose in the hearing on January 12 in which 
General Nold—who was here before—indicated he would prefer to 
wait for the return of General Pick on, is this: There were allegations 
in the record, and notations, and testimony in the record that there 
was what was called a construction failure, or faulty construction at 
the Nouasseur base; that the asphalt top been x” had collapsed, or that 
there had been a heavy 200-ton roller on there that had fallen through 
the parking apron there and there had been various estimates that 
this construction failure ran between $1 million and $3 million in 
salary and materials gone down the drain, so to speak, due to the fact 
that it was not properly constructed. 

You have been over there and we talked to you the other day and 
[ wonder if you could enlighten me on the situation, with respect to 
the difficulties which you encountered in either the airstrip or the 
parking apron at the Nouasseur Air Base. 

General Pick. Yes, sir. I will be very glad to. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a chart. 

Senator Lone. Let us wait a moment or two until Senator Hunt 
comes back into the room. I know he would like to see this. 

(A brief recess was taken.) 

Senator Hunr. The committee will come to order. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, a question had been asked by counsel 
in regard to the parking apron and runway at the Nouasseur Air 
Base. 

I have a schematic chart on the easel which I want to use to show 
how you go about building a runway in which you use asphalt as the 
wearing surface. 

A location is selected, the necessary grading is done in order to 
remove the material that is not suitable for placing of the runway 
on, or material is removed to give the proper grading. 

Mr. Rice. I dislike interrupting you, General, but in connection 
with your procedure there, who sets up the specifications telling about 
the grading ? 

General Prcx. I will cover that, s 
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Now, when the site plan is made a runway is laid out and the 
parking aprons are laid out on the ground. The architect-engineer 
is responsible for making up the plan and the specifications for the 
building of the structure. Those specifications for runways are stand- 
ard specifications which have been worked out by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and follows very closely the standard practice over the United 
States among the profession. 

When the necessary grading has been completed, it may be Just a 
little or it may be considerable, but the slope of the runway is estab- 
lished. When that is done then you are ready to start building up for 
the apron, or for the runway itself. The first thing that is done after 
the grading is completed is on the natural ground line here, depending 
upon the kind of material that you find naturally there that is com- 
pacted by rolling, wetting and rolling. You may have to build up 
»laces in order to get the proper grade in which case the material is 
built down in layers, and built up until you finally get the subgrade. 

Now that is compacted to the proper compaction to carry the load 
to be imposed on the top. Then you put in, depending on what has 
been specified—this happens to be what was specified at Nouasseur. 
There was a ground line, that was compacted to the satisfaction of the 
inspector. Then, on top of that a base course which was composed of 
quarried rock that would pass a 34-inch screen minus. That means 
that this crusher-run rock passed over a screen and anything that was 
not more than 8% inches in its longest diameter would go through the 
screening and anything under that would go through that. Now, in 
these specifications as set up, there was a certain amount of fines 
permitted in the specifications. The reason for fines is that if you take 
a bucket of beans and put your fist in them, you can push them down to 
the bottom without difficulty because those surfaces being round, they 
roll on each other and get out of the way so your fist can go down easily. 

But if you put in some fine material and fill up the interstices be- 
tween the beans and compact it, you cannot push your fist in. 

Therefore, in putting this subbase down here the specifications re- 
quire a certain amount of fines. That material was brought in and 
compacted to the satisfaction of the inspector at the time. 

Senator Hunt. May I ask you, do you have joint inspectors? Does 
the contractor have his inspector and then you have your inspector and 
do they work together / 

General Pick. The contractor does not have inspectors as such. The 
contractors are the people responsible for putting this down as is the 
common practice all over the world. 

Senator Hunt. They depend on your inspectors? 

General Pick. They are responsible to produce for the contractor. 
Our inspectors are there to require them to produce for the contractor 
and the Government. If it is not correct, then the inspector will hold 
it up and the contracting officer would make the contractor remove the 
portion which was not properly compacted. 

Senator Lone. In ot oe words, General, it is the contractor’s job to 
do it right in the first place, and your job to see that he does it right; 
is that right ? 

General Pick. Yes; and we intend to do that. 

Now then at Nouasseur this operation was carried out to the satis- 
faction of the inspectors and they were ready for the next operation. 
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Now this was to be asphalt concrete or concrete asphalt. It was to 
go down in two layers. Placed upon top of this base course was a 
layer of asphalt in concrete which is known as the binder course. The 
binder course is for the purpose of going down on this base, holding 
it together and in place, and providing a cushion on which will be 
placed the wearing, or the surface, course. 

At Nouasseur on the runway this operation was carried out without 
interruption. 

On the parking apron, this operation was carried out. Before 
there was time for the binder course to be put on the surface course, 
there was a considerable amount of rain. Mr. Chairman, this ground 
that you find over there in this area in north Africa is a very peculiar 
formation, they call it tufa, but it is dry and in place, in its natural 
state, it is very hard and has a tremendous bearing ¢ apacity. 

When it is wet it absorbs water very rapidly, and it becomes an 
entirely different material. Its bearing capacity will drop 25 or 30 
percent—just like that. 

The truth of the matter is the amount of moisture it can absorb 
overnight would affect the bearing capacity; the amount of moisture 
it absorbs from the atmosphere will affect its bearing capacity, also. 

On the apron, when this binder course had been poured and was in 
place, a terrific rain occurred. Now this binder course here is porous. 
It allowed water to get through to the base course and perhaps all 
the way down to the compacted subgrade. A large portion of the 
apron had been completed, but this section where only the binder 
course was on got wet. The people responsible for this work on 
the job were ¢ -onfronted with an engineering problem, a problem that 
pret seta are always confronted with. Just like the man who 
cuts his hay this afternoon and hopes it does not rain. When this 
became wet, they knew it was wet; they decided to determine, if it 
were possible to do so, how much this base was wetted and how much 
it was affected. 

So before going along with the work and putting the surface course 
on they subjected | it toa very harsh test. 

They rolled it with a 200-ton roller with rubber-tired wheels. They 
rolled it all over pro and con, back and forth, and they found that 
in five places I think it gave away. In some of the other areas the 
wheels of this roller put ruts in this binder course which meant that 
under that rut there had been a weakening of this base. 

Senator Hunt. To clarify the record now, this applies only to the 
apron / 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

I shall explain that. A decision had to be made as to what to do. 
That was brought to my attention and I decided to send our best 
minds over there to work out a procedure as to how best to treat 
this thing without going to the expense and trouble of tearing it all 
up and losing i it all. 

When I was there, these men were working on it, and I got a tenta- 
tive report from them. They had not returned yet with their final 
report, but the tentative report is, or was that we would wait a while 
and let this dry out, see how much it could or would dry out, if it 
would dry enough and then we would roll it again and we would roll 
it and develop all of the weaknesses and then we would dig out those 
weak spots, repair them like you would a cavity in a tooth and then 
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when we were sure that the base was suitable to carry the load for 
which it was designed, then we would go ahead and put the wearing 
surface on it. 

Now on the building of the runway, these operations were gone 
through in the proper order and when we had finished with that, the 
runway was also subjected to this harsh test that the apron was ‘sub- 
jected to, that is, it was rolled thoroughly with a 200-ton roller. 

Senator Lone. How many whee ‘Is do you have on the roller? 

General Pick. Four. 

Senator Lone. Only four wheels to support 200 tons? 

General Pick. Yes. It is a 200-ton pressure on there. 

The runway, which was built, was thoroughly rolled without any 
indication of a failure. 

Mr. Chairman, that 200-ton roller we used exerts a load on that 
runway which is about 50 percent higher than the heaviest load for 
which the runway was designed. 

Senator Lone. I know what 200 tons is. I am surprised that we 
have anything that would carry 200 tons on four wheels. 

General Pick. This is a special roller we have to test these runways. 

The outline I have given you here is the common practice in the 
United States now; it was the practice which was used on the Penn- 
sylvania Highway up here in laying that new turnpike and it is the 
latest construction practice that has been adopted in the United States. 

Senator Lona. I believe there was a time in the Mediterranean when 
we did not have a crane that would life 200 tons except at Malta. 

General Pick. That is right, sir. 

I believe—if I may express an opinion—that this apron at Nouasseur 
will be cured and the only loss that we expect there is some of these 
potholes across there that got more water than others. 

When we rolled it right after it rained we had five places where 
these wheels broke dheongh and I have seen those. I believe it can 
be corrected and I believe that when it is corrected and the wearing 
surface put on here a satisfactory job will have been done, and the 
Air Force can expect to receive good service from the apron area. 

[ also believe that a commendable service will be received not only 
from the apron but from the runway and contrary to what the com- 
mittee may be told, or what anybody has said, I do not agree that the 
life of the runway or the apron is limited to 2 years or 21% or 3 years. 

Senator Lone. Is that soil the same kind of soil our servicemen com- 
plained about when they moved across north Africa, or is that a dif- 
ferent soil condition? It’s a different area, I know. 

General Pick. It is a different area but very much the same in the 
mountain area that you have in those agricultural valleys. 

Senator Lone. I recall some of the reasons for the set-backs origi- 
nally in North Africa were as a result of the soil conditions and the 
rains. 

General Pick. That is right; the same condition. 

Senator Hunr. I am reading from the copy of the American Edi- 
tion of the Maroc Press, Casablanca. I put this in the record, and 
give you the opportunity to flatly deny it. [| Reading:] 

And then there was the time a 200,000 pound compressor, equal to the weight 
of a B-36 was tried on the completed runway. The runway collapsed. 

You say that is not a fact? 
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General Pick. At Nouasseur / 

Senator Hunt. Yes. 

General Pick. | know of no failure in the runway of Nouasseur. 
Do you, General ¢ 

Creneral Harpin. No. 

Senator Lone. It was not the runway that collapsed. It was a part 
of the apron that you expected might collapse. 

General Pick. These five places of the apron that I testified to, did 
collapse on the uncompleted apron, There was no failure in the run- 
Way. 

Senator Long. What are the dimensions of that apron, do you recall 

Mr. Rice. Here is a photograph of it. 

General Pick. Several hundred thousand square yards. 

Senator Lone. Here is a picture. I was just curious to know how 
long and how wide that would be. 

General Pick. Several hundred thousand square yards. It is a 
great big thing. 

Mr. Rice. Just so we will have the picture clear now, was there any 
place where the top surface, the surface course had been put on the 
runway or the apron where the roller caused that to collapse?’ In 
other words, the asphalt / 

General Pick. Nouasseur / 

Mr. Rice. Anywhere. Well, at Nouasseur, ves. 

General Pick. No, sir, except as to what I have testified to at Sidi 
Slimane 

Mr. Rice. Before you leave that—you testified that the roller was 
put on the base course / 

General Pick. No, sit 

Mr. Rice. What I am talking about is: Was the roller put on the 
surface course anywhere and did that collapse 4 

General Pick. No, sir. I testified that the completed runway was 
thoroughly rolled with the surface course on it, completed. 

Mr. Rice. That is the runway ‘ 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. That is satisfactory now. 

General Pick. That is satisfactory. The portions of the apron 
which had been completed, hi ave also been rolled without any failure. 

Mr. Rice. Were there any portions that were rolled that did have 

t failure, that were « ‘ompleted / ¢ 

General Pr K. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You are sure about that ? 

General Pick. These failures occurred where this part had been, 
where only the binder course had been on. I know of no instance 
where the completed surface failed from rolling. General Hardin, 
do you know of any place at Nouasseur, where the completed apron or 
the runway failed from the rolling test / 

General Harptn. No. 

Mr. Rice, Right there we have a letter here from a man who charac- 
terizes himself as being one of the top guys at Nouasseur, and he has 
quite a number of things to say. He says WPA was a “drop in the 
bucket compared to the way they toss millions around here. 
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And he complains about the drawings which were made up after 
the job was completed to show how it was built. He does say here, 
in part— 

When they were testing the runway, the damned thing caved in and then they 
found out they had no drainage at all. 

He is talking about the runway. 

General Pick. I do not know where he got his information. 

Mr. Rice. He says he is in one ofthe top spots. 

General Pick. I don’t know the man. I do not know what his name 
is; I do not know what he is talking about; I do not know what he is 
alluding to. I know that I could not find anybody who could tell 
me that there had been any failures in the runway from the testing. 

Mr. Rice. Or in any surface that had the asphalt on it. 

General Pick. Where it had been completed, yes, sir. Now then 
at Nouasseur and at Sidi Slimane, when we completed the runway and 
the taxiways there, we subjected this completed surface to this 200-ton 
test. We had, in one of the taxiways, encountered a soft spot and we 
had a failure in that; that was dug out and replaced. 

Now then it was rolled with this roller for that purpose—to deter- 
mine whether or not there were any weak places in it, which is the 
normal construction practice and we are never surprised when you 
do have a failure of that kind. That is a construction failure. 

Mr. Rice. All right, sir. 

You mentioned the situation at Sidi Slimane where you had some 
difficulty. 

General Prcx. I am just talking about that now, sir. I think that 
General Hardin can probably tell you how much of an area that was. 

Do you know, General ¢ 

General Harpin. I do not have it here. It was a small area 

General Pick. It was just a small area where there was a soft spot 
in there. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know what a, 5 cost in dollars to repair ? 

General Pick. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Could you estimate it? 

General Pick. I could probably find out exactly what it cost, but it 
was just a small area 

General Hardin tells me he thought it was around $1,500. 

Mr. Rice. You are not talking about the place where the gaso- 
line—— 

General Pick. The gasoline was a different proposition. 

Mr. Rice. What was that? 

General Pick. You mean where the tank broke open and spilled all 
the—— 

Mr. Rice. You know about it; Ido not know. What was the story 
there ? 

General Pick. All I know is that a tank in an airplane let loose 
and let a lot of gasoline or fuel out on the runway. Of course, you 
know airplane fuel will destroy some of the qualities of blacktop 
when it is subjected to it in large quantities. 

Mr. Rice. That happened at Sidi Slimane ? 

General Pick. Yes. And that area I think was about 30 feet by 
100 feet, maybe, that was wet where the top had to be removed and 
replaced. 
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That was as a result of the fuel being spilled on it. Now, a little 
fuel spilled on this blacktop will not have any serious effect on it, 
but subjecting it to a lot of airplane fuel, gasoline. kerosene, or any- 
think like that, will destroy the qualities of it. 

Mr. Rice. How does that react to the heat of a jet plane / 

General Pick. We have given a lot of study to that; not too much. 

The heat from the jet moves off so rapidly ‘that. we have not found 
that there was any, that there would be any ill effects of it to amount 
to anything. 

General Hardin has carried on those tests. I will be glad to ask 
him to testify about that. 

Senator Lona. May I ask this question? Was there any particular 
reason for choosing asphalt rather than concrete? Concrete would 
ordinarily carry heavy loads, would it not ¢ 

General Pick. No, sir. These pavements are comparable. We 
advertise concrete and we advertise blacktop as alternates in our 
work in the States. 

Sometimes we get concrete and sometimes we get blacktop, Senator. 

Senator Lone. We may not have the same problem, and I am sure 
it is a different problem in Louisiana, from what vou have in other 
parts of the world, but there we have great difficulty with asphalt 
holding up on these marsh subsurfaces. We. at times, have built 
roads of re cen and had to tear them up and use concrete. 

General Pick. It is not the blacktop, it is there [pointing] in the 
subbase. If this fails it does not make any difference what you put 
up here, concrete, blac ktop, steel or anything else. If this fails, then 
your surface fails. 

Senator Lone. I am sure you are somewhat familiar with our con 
struction problem in the South; in Louisiana we almost float a piece 
of concrete on top of a soft subsurface, and about once a year have to 
go back and level the thing up because the subsurface does not hold. 

General Pick. That is right. 

Senator Hunt. General Pick, the committee wishes to take your 
convenience into consideration. Counsel tells me it will be some little 
time vet before he is through with questioning you. What would 
be your pleasure / 

Would you like to adjourn now—recess until 2 o’clock this after- 
noon ¢ 

Is that convenient for you? The committee will be pleased to go 
right through if your time is so arranged that this would inconvenience 
you. 

General Pick. That would be satisfactory, sir; that is, to adjourn 
now because I have an appointment at 1, that I should keep. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder, General, when you will be available again ? 
Will you be available again at 2? 

General Pick. Yes. 

Senator Hunr. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Senator Hunr. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’elock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present : Senators Hunt (presiding), and Long. 
Senator Hunt. The committee will come to order. 
Counsel you may proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. LEWIS A. PICK, CHIEF, CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS—Continued 


Mr. Rice. I do not remember quite where we were, Mr. Chairman, 
but, General Pick, we will take a couple of general subjects. 

At the outset in connection with contracting for the building of an 
air base, that proposition isa negotiated contract as distinguished from 
a competitive bid, is it not’ In other words, the Corps of Engineers 
will select a contractor or contractors who they think will be qualified 
and negotiate with them to do the job; is not that right ¢ 

General Pick. If I heard the first part correctly, sir, that is correct. 
Are you talking about this particular job in north Afric: 

Mr. Rice. To bri ing that down to the Atlas job, the Corps of Engi- 
neers picked out several firms that they thought could do the job. 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. There were five firms picked 
out and asked to form a joint venture in order that we would have a 
qui alified ors ganization to put on eac h one of these jobs and carry the 
work on all simult: aneously. 

Mr. Rice. When the contract is negotiated it is negotiated with the 
Corps of Engineers’ representative / 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And they arrive at a fee / 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. Then you have a cost-plus-fixed-fee arrangment ¢ 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Then the Atlas was made up of five firms. 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. One of them is Morrison-Knudsen ¢ 

General Pick. Yes: Morrison-Knudsen, Bates & Rogers, Nello Teer, 
Mills and Blythe. 

Mr. Rice. Blythe Bros. ¢ 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Then they became this joint venture called Atlas—a name 
to cover the whole proposition ¢ 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Then they are negotiated with and a fee arrived at for 
that phase. Do you recall what that amounts to, approximately ¢ 

General Pick. The fee for this particular job / 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

General Pick. It is on a sliding scale, sir. General Hardin, do you 
have the figures there ¢ 

I willsee if I can find them for you. It is on a sliding scale, depend- 
ing upon how much work. We started out with one program and it 
was to be expanded and expanded and expanded and a criterion was 
worked out for the partial fee and for the total fee in case that much 
work was done. 

Mr. Rice. When more work is added, the fee incerases, does it not, 
is that the way the sliding scale works? 
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General Pick. Yes, sir. The fee increases, but not in the same 
proportion. 

Mr. Rice. In any event at the outset the negotiated fee was in the 
neighborhood of $5 million, was it not ¢ 

General Prox. That was the fee that was set up on a sliding scale 
for the $300 million worth of work. 

Mr. Rice. So if the job cost $300 million, the fee would be in the 
neighborhood of $5 million ? 

General Pick. That would be the Optimum fee. 

Mr. Rice. Asa matter of fact, the present estimates indicate the job 
will run over the original estimate of cost, is not that true / 

General Pick. I mean at that time, when that was figured out. I do 
not know what it is going to run now. 

Mr. Rice. You know it will run over the three hundred, do you not ¢ 

General Prox. The fee, of course, will not be changed unless the 
scope of the work changed. 

Mr. Rice. But the present status of the job, according to reports 
available to you, indicates that on percentage of completion, and 
amount of money spent, the completed job will now exceed the original 
estimate of 8300 million, is not that true? 

General Pick. That may be true, sir, but you remember we have a 
lot more work to plan and I do not know what that is going to 
amount to. 

Mr. Rice. From the best information available to vou now, would 
Vou say it would run less or more ? 

General Piex. Than $300 million / 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

General Pick. The plan we are working on now is to keep it within 
the money authorization. 

Mr. Rice. I know you are trying to do the best you can on that, but 
despite your plan, working on actual facts and figures available to you. 
domt vour current estimate figures indicate that it will cost more than 

$300.000.000. to complete 4 

General Pick. No, I do not think so, sir. The scope of the work 
has been adjusted to that figure. Our current working estimate for 
all the work now 1s $256.633.000, 

Mr. Rice. T have the report here which indicates—talking about 
the Morocco job—that the original estimate of the job was $300,000, 
O00, and this estimate now—talking about December 1951—exceeds the 
original cost of the project by forty-eight million. 

In orther words, it is anticipated now that it will be forty-eight 
million more than the three hundred million. 

(General Pick. I do not know whose estimate that is. sir. Is that a 
Corps of Engineers estimate ? 

Mr. Rice. No, SIV. I Say | have the report here. I do not vouch 
for its accuracy, 

General Pick. I do not know, sir, but if the current work as planned 
there costs $248,000,000 to get done, the fee. as I would understand it. 
would not change. Tam informed that is carrect by Mr. Seltzer. He 
is in the legal division and is intimate ‘ly familiar w ith the negotiations 
in this particular field. 

Mr. Rice. In addition to Atlas, which is this joint venture of five 
contractors, there is an architect-engineer employed to do the planning, 
designing and drawing-up of the specifications and that was in this 
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case Porter Urquhart. How does the Corps of Engineers arrive at 
the selection of the architect-engineer? What is taken into consider- 
ation there ? 

General Pick. In selecting an architect-engineer firm to do a job of 
work for us we try to get people who are experienced in the particular 
line of work that is to be done, people who are professionals, who are 
professional engineers, or architects, and people who are in the busi- 
ness for that particular kind of work. We maintain a file of all of the 
architect-engmeer firms over the United States in our various and 
sundry field offices, and when a job comes up where we need the service 
of an architect-engineer we check the list of firms that are doing busi- 
ness in the particular field and select one to do the job. 

Mr. Rice. It is a selective proposition, is it? You pick the one you 
feel best suited to do the job from the point of view of having the 
personnel qualified and having key men who can get the job done to 
your way of thinking ? 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You entered into negotiations with them and a fee is 
arrived at for the architest-engineer which, in this case, amounted to 
how much? 

General Pick. The fee for this particular job amounted to some- 
thing over $500,000. I haven’t the exact figure in front of me. 

Mr. Rice. I believe it was between six and seven hundred thousand. 

General Pick. The figure I have is $535,258. I do not know 
whether that corresponds to the figure you are talking about or not, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Here in this Fortune magazine article they are talking 
about Porter Urquhart and mention the fee of $657,000. “Pusom de- 
signs’—I presume that includes Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill. 

General Pick. I willbe glad to get the exact figures. 

Mr, Rice. In round figures it is over a half million. 

General Pick. That is right. I donot know where that figure came 
from in that magazine article. 

Mr. Rice. It becomes a function of the architect-engineer to draw 
the plans and specifications which are submitted to the Corps and 
approved: is not that correct ? 

General Pick. Yes, given the design criteria, they work up the plans 
and specifications and after approval they are put into effect. 

Mr. Rice. We talked this morning about whose job it was to police 
the specifications, and I think the testimony was to the effect that it 
was up to the architect-engineer to police the specifications by making 
necessary tests. 

General Pick. It is up to the contracting officer. 

Mr. Rice. And the contracting officer, who is the district engineer. 

General Pick. Yes, who is the district engineer. 

It is his responsibility. 

Mr. Rice. Inthe ultimate it is his responsibility. 

General See Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Ricr. Now with respect to these specifications on the job at 
Nonasseur ind Sidi Slimane, were those specifications adhered to? 

Did the construction meet the specifications ? 

General Pick. The construction, as I testified this morning, in 
general met the specifications except in the particular instances where 
I indicated that the work did not take the test that we subjected it to. 

Mr. Rice. I think you said in general it met the specifications. 
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General Pick. That is right, in general. 

Mr. Rick. We would say then there were some exceptions, that 
there were situations where the specifications were not adhered to? 

General Pick. Well, to make a positive statement that the job was 
carried out in accordance with specifications in every instance would 
be more than could be expected of anybody who is in the construction 
business because, after all, it is a practical matter, and the human 
equation gets into it. 

Now that is what our own inspectors are there for. If the moisture 
content of the base is not quite up to scratch, then he goes over and 
gives instructions to the contractor to put on a little more water. If 
you get too many fines in the subbase there, it is up to the inspector 
to make him put in more fines. If you get a few loads in there where 
it runs over and it is not graded properly, y you might have something 
to show up later in one of your tests. That is the practical side of 
building. 

Mr. Rice. If there is a departure— 

General Pick. I think, sir, in general I can testify that I believe 
that these specifications were carried out on these particular jobs in 
all major respects. 

Mr. Rice. I suppose there might be a question as to whether there 
were major or minor, and maybe only time will tell, but if there is or 
was any departure from specifications as laid down by the architect- 
engineers and approved by the Corps of Engineers, if there was any 
departure which was brought to the attention of the contracting oflicer, 
would it then be his responsibility to approve that departure ? 

General Pick. Oh, yes. If there is any departure from the specifi- 
cations, any radical change in the specifications, the contracting officer 
would have to authorize it. 

Mr. Rice. If there were any blame to be placed because of the fact 
that there were construction failures or faulty construction, or 6 
months from now the tests showed that the base and subbase and the 
finishing layer were not properly put on, that blame would be on the 
contracting officer, would it not ¢ 

General Pick. It is his responsibility and he carries out that re- 
sponsibility through the employees which he provides on the job to 
do the inspection for him, in mesg case the architect-engineer. 

Senator Hun. General, may I ask you this question? In your 
broad knowledge of construction work, would you say that the specifi- 
cations in these particular jobs were followed on an average with 
specifications on other jobs throughout your career as a builder? 

General Pick. I am convinced that that is true, sir. I am con- 
vinced that the specifications, for instance, on this runway, were lived 
up to ina general way, based upon the operation as it was being carried 
on. It was a crash program. They were working it day and night, 
trying to get it through by the deadline, and they succeeded, except 
for this apron that got wet. 

Mr. Rice. Now, sir, vou indicated that there had been some con- 
sultants 970 over recently. 

General Pick. I would like to make one further statement. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sure. 

General Pick. In reviewing the records of the inspections on the 
runway, there were indications that the shift inspector would say 
that so-and-so was wrong, and corrections were made. <All right, 
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that is typical of every day of any job that you go on, That is what 
the inspector is there for. He makes the contractor do what is right. 

Now you may find that a few loads of base rock in there might have 
had a little too much fines in it, or it might not have had enough fines 
in it. That is the fallaey—well, not fallacy, but that is what you 
experience in rush work. You grab every bit of it up you can and 
move it as fast as you can to put it down. 

Mr. Rick. Now you mentioned a while ago that there were some 
consultants who went over / 

General Pick. Yes, sit 

Mr. Rice. Who were they ¢ 

General Pick. Not consultants—they were experts. 

Mr. Rice. What do you mean by that ¢ 

General Pick. Well, experts in the sense of soil mechanics and 
runway design and blacktop work. 

Mr. Rice. Were the ‘vy in private enterprise, private individuals, o 
in uniform ¢ 

General Pick. They worked for the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Rice. As civilians? 

General Pick. As civilians. 

Mr. Rice. Why did they go over ¢ 

General Prox. I sent them over to look at the design on one of 
the runways at one of the new bases that we are going to build. 1 
got a rumor, sir, that I had to investigate. The rumor was that the 
place where we had located this new field, would require the building- 
up of the runway subbase with stone to the depth of five feet. Well, 
that was too much. If that was what was going to be required for 
that. I felt that we should thoroughly analyze the location as to 
whether or not it would not be advisable to move it. 

I sent these two men over there for that purpose. While they were 
over there this job—the apron—had failed and when I got over there 
I put them to work on that. Now when I got over there I found out 
that this job had probably the worst name of any job I have seen 
since World War II. 

I found out that this rumor, where someone was talking about 
building a fill up 5 feet high to put this runway on was absolutely 
unfounded. 

Mr. Rice. Who were these consultants, General ? 

General Pick. Mr. Philippe and Mr. Pringle, both in my office. 

Mr. Rice. Did Mr. Philippe and Mr. Pringle take tests of the 
construction just as you might plug a watermelon—did they take 
tests of the asphalt and the base ¢ 

General Pick. They have been analyzing the tests that were made 
and analyzing the results that they got from those and they have been 
making a thorough analysis of conditions at Nouasseur there with 
respect to this apron and the runway. 

Mr. Rice. Have they made a report 4 

General Pick. No, sin 

Mr. Rice. Do you know whether their findings are satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory at this time ¢ 

General Pick. My information is that they are of the opinion that 
the runway, if treated as I testified this morning, and the apron, would 
give very satisfactory service. 
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Mr. Rice. 1 do not believe you testified that the runway needed to 
be treated. Do you want to amplify on that / 

General Prox. Oh, no. I said the runway and the apron, the treat- 
ment for the apron. 

i do not know whether they are going to recommend any treatment 
for the runway or not. 

Mr. Rick. Was there a man by the name of Griffith who went over 4 

General Prex. I do not know him; I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Have there been any other consultants who took tests 
of the components of the air strips and found them to be unsatisfae- 
tory ¢ 

General Pick. Not tomy knowledge. General Hardin, do you know 
the man / 

General Harpin. Yes. Mr. — Is a man who was formerly in 
the Corps of Engineers and is how h private p! yractic 7. He Was el- 
gaged to consult on the paving ie on these projects by our North 
\tlantic Division at a time last fall, when reports had been received 
which indicated some concern on the part of various people about the 
construction procedures. That report Mr. Griffith made to the North 
Atlantic Division engineers. 

Mr. Rice. What was the nature of that report 4 

General Harpin. It was an analysis of the construction practices 
and of the end product, as it appeared to them from a study of the 
inspection reports and the tests which had been made up to that 
time. 

Mr. Rice. What were the findings? 

General Harpin. The general finding was that there was some lack 
of compaction in some portions of the apron. It indicated some of 
the test results had departed from gradation in base course material. 
Their general finding was that some further study would be neces 
Savy before de ‘finite cone lusions coulk | be reac he d. They recommended 
such a course of study. They indicated that they believed that certain 
inadequacies that the vy felt existed, could be corrected by additional 
compaction procedures when the weather was right. 

Mr. Rice. I take it that covered both Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane / 

General Harpin. I do not recall whether it included Sidi Slimane 
or not. Tam of the impression that it did cover Sidi Slimane as 
well as Nouasseur, but | an positive it did cover Nouasseur. 

General Prox. IT might say that I have not read that report. 

Mr. Rice. Is that report available to us, General ¢ 

General Pick. 1 do not know where it is. Probably it is up in the 
division office. 

General Harpin. Yes. 

General Pick. It is a division report he Says. 

Mr. Rice. We would like to have a chance to look at that. I wonder, 
General Hardin, if that report had anything to say about the wearing 
qualities of the airstrip or the maintenance problem which might be 
posed by these things that were found. 

General Harpin. It commented upon the wearing surface at Nouas- 
seur to my definite recollection, indicating that the percentage of 
voids in the wearing surface was some what larger than these spec! 
fications had called for and indicated that, in their opinion, it was 
due to incomplete rolling action as the hot-mixed material was laid. 
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Mr. Rice. Did the report have anything to say about drainage of 
these strips, whether it was appropriate, or insufficient, or faulty / ¢ 

General Harprn. I do not recall that it dealt with drainage. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any reports covering drainage of “the air- 
strip from any experts who looked into that ? 

General Harpy. I have reports on the subject which I got from the 
district engineer about the drainage plan for Nouasseur in particular, 

Mr. Rice. What did they find, General ¢ 

What were the findings there? Did it leave anything to be de- 
sired ¢ 

General Harprx. No; I think not. I might trace that develop- 
ment in some measure and give you an idea of what the drainage 
problem there was. It isa rather flat area and at the outset the de- 
sign had consisted of a number of catch basins, connected by under- 
ground pipe conducting the drainage water off through this system 
of catch basins and pipes. The cost of that plan of drainage was 
found to be excessive, not only in dollars, but also in quantity of 
material to be moved. Before it was constructed on that basis the 
district engineer had a series of studies made to find a cheaper way 
to do it, and in accordance with our standard policy here in the 
States a system of grading was adopted with the use of what we call 
swales which will allow the water to drain off of large flat areas into 
open-drainage ditches rather than the use of underground pipes. 
That was the system that was finally adopted at Nouasseur, 

Mr. Rice. I take it from that and the report of Griffith and others 
that there were some departures from the specifications in the actual 
base material: the airship material. 

Is that a proper conclusion ? 

General Pick. In respect of what,sir? The drainage? 

Mr. Rice. The components making up the airstrip itself, that there 
were some departures from specifications in what was permitted to go 
into the base and subbase and the finished layer. 

General Pick. Apparently he thought so. 

Mr. Rice. He thought so? 

General Pick. Apparently. I think that is what General Hardin 
said. 

Mr. Rice. How did you aecount for that, General? Why is that 
latitude permitted? You have specifications; why are they not ad- 
hered to? 

General Pick. Why is it permitted ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

General Pick. I do not think it was intentional sir. 

Mr. Rice. It was strictly an error, then? 

General Pick. I do not know that it has been done. You know, in 
mixing this material it is done more or less by trial and error, de- 
pending upon the aggregates that you use, the plant, and each plant 
has—you have to work out with each plant the proper proportions 
for that particular plant, the character of the black-top materials, and 
sometimes you will have to do quite a bit of it in order to work it 
down and get out a formula which gives you the best results. 

I am sure that every effort was made to comply with these speci- 
fications in mixing the materials because they are more or less stand- 
ard specifications. General Hardin, do you have anything to add to 
that? 
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General Harprn. I would like to create a picture here of this opera- 
tion, if I may. 

First of all, the building of a flexible pavement such as we have 
here is not a precise operation such as you might use in building a 
skyscraper. You take native materials and you select the gradation 
of those materials which will serve the purpose and you design 
accordingly. The materials are graded within certain limits. Those 
limits are determined in advance as to what percentage of fines with 
respect to coarse materials are permissible, and then this material is 
run out to the job in trucks at a rather rapid rate. It comes from the 
crusher plant and the material is viewed by the inspectors and tests 
are made as it is placed, but necessarily there will not be complete 
uniformity in any one small area. You have to strike a balance there 
between cost and the ideal in placing this material and compacting it. 

Now the procedure is that as these materials are hauled at a r apid 
rate to an airfield they are compacted and tests are made by the in- 
spector on the job. He cannot inspect every cubic yard. He inspects 
it on a predetermined pattern and takes his small sample of this ma- 
terial and runs it through a sieve for analysis and the material may be 
on the ground and already compacted by the time he has completed 
his tests. 

He then reports the result of his test. If it is inadequate and 
grossly so, frequently it will have to be dug out and replaced. On 
the other hand, if the material is within reasonable limits and know- 
ing the amount of deviation that is permissible without harm to the 
job, it may be allowed to remain in. 

Again, frequently, it is a matter of judgment. 

Now then to test what you have got on a heavy-duty airfield such 
as this is, you do not rely upon these testing operations of the in- 
spector who is roaming the job, but we use this compactor type of 
equipment to determine from an actual st: ap eet Is it good, or is it 
not good’ Frequently the compactor will develop where you will 
have to treat the surface and improve it to the proper degree. And in 
this case at Nouasseur with the rapid operations that were going on, 
there were reported deviations from the precise specifications. The 
inspector’s reports, however, indicated that corrective action was 
taken, or was being taken and there was no intentional departure from 
the specifications nor, did at any time, the district engineer admit to a 
departure from the specifications. 

Mr. Ricr. Now at the moment we have a situation at Nouasseur 
where the parking apron has a base course nad I guess a binder 
course on it. That does not have the finished surface on it; does it ¢ 

General Harpin. Not yet. 

Mr. Rice. So they are not working on that now: are they? 

General Harpin. No, it is being allowed to dry out. 

Mr. Rice. They had to suspend and had to wait until summer: 
is not that right ¢ 

General Harprn. Not necessarily until summer but by an occa- 
sional boring we can determine whether or not the moisture condition 
is such as to permit us to compact the material again. I might add 
there that in compaction operations you know from your soil analysis 
what is the optimum percentage of moisture to get maximum com- 
paction, and when we reach that condition then it is safe to compact 
this material and get a satisfactory result. It would be foolhardy 
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to move in there and try to compact it because we know, in certain 
areas it is wetter than it should be. 

Mr. Rice. At any stage of the proceeding do you make a soil anal- 
vsis ¢ 

General Harpix. Yes; the soil analysis is made before the project 
is Initiated, 

Mr. Rice. And then throughout the course of the job are frequent 
tests made ¢ 

General Harpin. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Rick. Where are the reports of that soil analysis kept 4 

General Harpinx. They are over in the district and architect-engi- 
neer offices in north Africa, 

ae Rice. Is that soil analysis conducted by the architect-engineer 

r by the Corps of Engineers? 

Gane ‘al Harprn. The architect-engineer is engaged as a partner 
with the Corps of Engineers on this operation. We Sbeiciebi ‘them a 
part of our organization; instead of hiring people to enlarge our civil- 
service rolls, the architect-engineer is engaged for that purpose. Such 
supervision as is given, is given the architect-engineer as we feel is 
necessary to cause him to earry out the intent of his contract, but not 
everything the architect-engineer does is inspected, because that would 
defeat the very purpose of engaging an architect-engineer firm. 

Mr. Rice. I take it from that that the prime responsibility is on the 
architect-engineer there, and any reports of soil analysis are main- 
tained by the architect-engineer 

General Harpty. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. Are there any of those reports in this country? 

General Harpin. No: there are not. 

Mr. Rice. They are all on the job? 

General Harpin. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Now let me ask General Pick a general question. Going 
back to your statement a while ago that the job had a bad name, T 
wonder if you would want to elaborate a little bit as to how the job 
got a bad name, what is going on over there that would cause the 
place to acquire that sort of reputation? What is being done about it? 

General Prex. Mr. Chairman, IT knew that in the fall the job was 
getting a bad name. T[ person: illy took action to see whether some- 
thing could not be done about it. In October T sent General Nold over 
there, the Deputy Chief of Engineers, to see what was wrong and to 
see whether there was any foundation to any of the rumors that T 
began to hear 

Mr. Rice. - general, what were the rumors and how did they run? 

General Prex. The first rumor I got was that the Atlas contractor 
procurement people were getting kick-backs, were making purchases 
and paying high prices for their. procurement. 

Mr. Rice. In that connection, as a matter of fact, there have been 
a number—or at least more than one person—arrested over there for 
that: is that right? 

General Pick. I found out that charges had been preferred against 
a person at that time claiming that kick-backs—he had been receiving 
kick-backs from procurement. When Generald Nold came back, he 
told me that one man, at least, had had charges preferred against 
him. He has since been tried and found guilty. 
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While I was over there another man had a warrant sworn out 
against him for alleged kick-backs in procurement. I talked to the 
Americ an consul over there and he said the preliminary hearing on 
that case was to be held the week before last. just after I left. I 
heard at this time when General Nold went over there that certain 
people were being placed on the payrolls and they were not working. 

In other words, they were attempting to collect for work that they 
did not do. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, they checked in in the morning, went 
back to bed and got paid for it ¢ 

General Pick. Checked in in the morning and went back to bed, 
or checked in at night and went to sleep. 

Mr. Chairman, I was told that nobody was paying any attention 
to the cost of this work: nobody was paying any attention to the 
specifications, and it looked like the job was just going to pieces. | 
sent General Nold over there. He came back and reported to me, he 
had found out that this man was being tried for unlawful activities 
in connection with procurement. He said that there was some indi 
cation that some of these people were not working when they were 
supposed to be. 

He indicated that there was some petty pilferine from some of 
the supply areas. He conclhided that in an operation of that size 
there was no more of that type of activities going on than should 
have been expected. Now then I would like to say this, Mr. Chair- 
man. Here was an operation of five general contractors, moved, from 
the United States to north Africa: landed in an area where they 
were immediately confronted with new condit lions: new surroundings : 
two foreign ae no place to stay: in an area where there was 
a terrific shortage of housine, where the local people did not even 
have room enough | in the hotels for the top peop le: where the *V im 
mediate ly started to work as soon as it was possib le to do so. employ 
Ing enormous numbers of natives; I think the total emp loyment of 
Arabs at one time was more than 10,000. 

Instead of starting five jobs there were two Jobs started late. There 
was confusion, to say the least. When people are confused they do a 
lot of talking. While I was over there I found out that you could 
find out anything you wanted about this job from anybody you saw. 
All you hi ad to do was to be able to sper tk his language. The ques 
tion of the procurement I could find but one man who had gone 
wrong in his procurement activities and he had bee prosecuted and 
sentenced to 18 months in the penitentiary in the United States. 

Mr. Rice. That is something that is of considerable interest to us. 
General. You say you could not find out about that. Now what facil- 
ities do you people have to police situations like that, to find out, to 
anticipate, or to look into that ¢ 

For instance, we have here a report that three Atlas emploveps 
have been charged with accepting gratuities from vendors. One was 
tried and found guilty. Two other cases were awaiting trial. This 
is in December. 

In January we have a report here that a ae by the name of 
Joseph Banz, an Atlas emplovee in Casablanea, was arrested upon thi 
sworn statement of a fellow emplovee. He was charged with pre 
senting improper claims for United States Stcabirecianet funds and 
Is now awaiting trial under $5,000 bond. It is alleged he was paying 
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higher prices for materials of a quality lower than that which was 
obtainable. : 

In other words, it is a kick-back thing. 

Now, we are interested in what provisions you people have for 
anticipating this slippage, this loss, this waste, and policing it. 
Maybe it is your auditors who do that, or do you have security people? 

General Pick. We have internal security people and the contractor 
has internal security people. 

I can assure you that there is plenty of vigilance over there now to 
see what is going on, if possible. 

Mr. Ricr. Now. We have spent over $100 million over there. 
General Pick. Yes; but I have not been able to find out that an 
of that has been stolen, or that the Government has been defrauded. 
I found no indication whatsoever that there was any concerted effort 
to defraud the Government. I find there were some people who had 
run out on the payrolls. I found that was among the Arabs primarily. 
I found out that those Arabs are like any other natives in many of 
the countries I have worked in, they are more like children, and 
when they get sleepy they do not mind sitting down or do not mind 

going to sleep if they can. 

Mr. Chairman, I saw no evidence of any effort to defraud the Gov- 
ernment. The one case that I know of of kick-backs, has been tried. 
I do not know of the other two cases that counsel mentioned there. 
They were never convicted. I have talked to the American consul. 

Mr. Rice. Let us see if we can get on common ground here. 

I am not trying to irritate you. I am trying to find out what we 
can do to help this situation. For instance, we have a letter here 
from a man on the job and he talks about it: That he is assigned there 
at Nouasseur. He says: 

I immediately called the attention of especially Colonel Haseman (deputy to 
Colonel Derby over there) to the disorder and waste resembling actual sabotage 
of your workmen. I called attention to the negligence, debauchery, and drunken- 
ness of the American staffs and engineers. Result: I was discredited, relegated 
to menial assignments incompatible with my dignity and I left your air base 
of my free will, not wishing to be a tacit and impotent accomplice in the matters 
into which you have today inquired. 

Through this turn of events, I have lost my job without any indemnity, whereas 
usually you pay astronomical sums to your personnel for doing nothing, if 
not drinking, destruction, and waste. 

I have verified over a period of 6 months, without holidays, Sundays, or 
leaves, a situation of overtime in all of your depots * * * so that all your 
personnel—whether American, European, or native—are mutually accustoming 
each other to idleness. “Take it easy” is the slogan, America pays. 

And all the personnel have but one thing to do: Sign the time sheet in the 
morning and evening with the timekeeper; every 15 days fingering their wages— 
and getting themselves drunk on cognac and whisky, in the depots and camps, 
tent cities, etc. * * * 

Sir, I am addressing you at this time as a witness, and for the prestige of the 
United States of America for in this country many people have a tendency to 
judge the United States of America by the incredible and subhuman conduct of 
those whom it sends to work here. 

I have also pointed out, but in vain, that your works, runways, tent city, ete. at 
Nouasseur will not withstand * * * the test of the first rains. 

In short, nothing could keep me from an effort not to implicate myself; not to 
remain silent; and to leave your project of my own free will, in view of this 
state of affairs. 

Senator Lone. Do you recall the name of the person who wrote that 
letter ? 
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Mr. Rice. I do not. That is a translation from the French. We 
have a number of those, all of which add up to a picture indicating a 
number of deficiencies, 

What we are trying to arrive at is who do we have on the job to cut 
down those things? Who is looking out for slippage and waste? 

General Pick. I think I would like to answer that a little bit more 
fully. 

I talked to the American consul over there, who exercised the judicial 
jurisdiction in the area. I asked him whether there had been much 
drunkenness or many—or had he had much work to do in connection 
with the trying of cases for these people. He said there had been a 
minimum amount of drunkenness, there had been a few fights, that 
every one of those cases had been handled promptly and that ‘after the 
first few months he had breken it up because they did not like to stay in 
an Arab jail. 

Mr. Rice. Is the point there that we are depending on the consul to 
take care of these things? 

General Pick. He is the legal officer in the area to handle American 
citizens, 

Mr. Rice. You will notice here, in talking about Joseph Banz, it 
said he was arrested on the sworn statement of a fellow employee. It 
was not on the statement of an investigator or anyone like that. 

Do vou wait until a fellow employee goes to the consul to complain, 
or is there someone there to whom complaints can be taken ? 

General Pick. That was the first it was heard of when this man 
swore out a warrant against him. 

Nobody had heard about it before, sir. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, we do not know about these things? 

General Pick. They did not know about that. 

Mr. Rice. Is anyone there charged with the duty of finding out? 

General Pick. I have not heard that the man has been convicted 
vet. 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. 

General Pick. There are internal security people provided by the 
contractor, The district engineer has internal security people. 

Mr. Rick. What does that amount to, General, in the number of 
personnel? Who are these internal security people ? 

General Pick. They are people on the payroll of the district 
engineer. 

Mr. Rick. Are they guards with badges? 

General Pick. There are a limited number of guards to carry on 
internal security, too, guarding property and things like that. Most 
of those are employed by the contractor. We have people to make 
checks on these people who are working. Our rules require 100 percent 
check morning and afternoon, or on each shift that they work, of 
everyone that is working on the job. 

Senator Hunt. Let me ask you what would be the aver: age number 
of your internal-security people? I am thinking now not of guards 
but those in civilian clothes who are undercover people, so to speak. 

General Pick. I believe the district engineer has three, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Three on each of the jobs? 

General Pick. Just in the district office, three. 

Mr. Rice. How long has he had those men on the job? 

General Pick. I don’t know, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. Was it not very recently that they put three men on the 
job? 

General Pick. They have been there all the time. 

Mr. Ricr. Are you sure about that? 

General Pick. I believe they have been there since Nold was over 
there. 

Mr. Rice. That was in November. 

General Pick. October, I believe. 

Mr. Rice. Was that one of his recommendations ¢ 

General Pick. Mr. Seltzer was there in September, and they were 
there then and on the rolls then. 

Senator Hunt. What is the total number of people employed, 
General / 

General Pick. There are about 9,000 and some Arabs now and 
about 3,000 Americans all told, sir. 

Mr. Rice. There have been 4,700 go over. IL guess 1,000 of them 
came back. 

General Prox. 1 do not know, but Iam speaking now of the figures 
in round numbers. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Rice. Do you feel that is adequate to take care of the possibility 
of slippage in procurement and loss of time by employees going back 
to bed, that number of people / 

General Pick. You see, those people do not make the payroll checks, 
they do not have the responsibility of guarding property; that is in 
the hands of the contractor. 

I thought the other day over there, from what they told me, at the 
present time they have suflicient people on the rolls to safeguard the 
interests of the United States. The Army Audit Agency, making the 
audits, they play a part in this internal security. 

Mr. Rree. On the part of that audit, I have a report here which 
indicates that they are auditing on the basis of more or less guessing 
at the vouchers. They audited on a provisional basis and in Decem- 
ber they were behind $17,000,006 in auditing these vouchers and this 
backlog—no telling when it would be audited finally. 

This re port says, as time elapses the chances of recovery lessens. It 
has been previously talking about procurement difficulties such as 
the kick-back proposition. 

General Prox. Mr. Chairman, I would like for Mr. Seltzer to recite 
on that and then the head of our fiscal department, Mr. LaCroix. 

Senator Lonc. May I interrupt for a moment ¢ 

Senator Hunt. Yes. 

Senator Lone. This particular letter here, about which a question 
was asked you, General, I notice it says— this person refers to him- 
self as an engineer. I see he says that— 

I have also pointed out, but in vain, that your works, runways, tents city, ete., at 
Nouasseur will not withstand the test of the first rains. 

That should be something to find out about—whether the runway 
will stand the first rains. If that statement is correct, then we should 
see the runway in porn bad condition after one season. 

General Pick. Well, sir, the runways have been used all during 
the rains. The rains were on while I was there, and they are still 
using them with no bad effects. 

Senator Lone. If this person is an engineer, that does not look as 
though he correctly guessed the durability of the runways. 
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General Pick. 1 do not know who the gentleman is who wrote the 
letter. 

Senator Hun. General, IT assume that since you have been over 
there and are familiar now with all these re ports, that you are making 
every possible effort through the Engineer Corps to ¢ lear up all these 
situations and prevent their recurrence 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, | think IT have taken steps begin 
ning last November to assure that the remainder of this work oven 
there will be carried out in a businesslike manner. [T have been able 
now to get the contractor, the architect-engimeer, and the district office 
out at Nouasseur in one building. 

I have taken steps to assure that there would be teamwork: the 
contractor, architect-engineer, district engineer working in close con 
junction with the Air Force people over there in order to get the 
best team possible to function. IT have taken steps to cut down, as | 
testified this morning, and organize the job as a normal peacetime 
construction job rather than putting into effect a crash program. 

I have strengthened our organization over there. | have added 
people to our district engineer's organization. LT have sent Brigadie 
General Walsh from Portland over there. He arrived vesterday. He 
is to be in charge of the over-all work in that area. 

I have demanded of the contractor that he put a new man there as 
general manager. By the way, this is, | think, the fourth one that 
I have demanded he put in there. This has been a tough job, Mr. 
Chairman, to get going. It has been a tough job.to run. 

Although these men who have gone there to run that job have all 
been outstanding men with good reputations in this country, they 
haven't been able to get it to click. We have got another man there 
now. He is one of the vice presidents of Morrison-Knudsen, and I 
believe is a good man. He has a splendid reputation. 

We have over there five contractors, general contractors, from the 
United States, all of them who have a national reputation for turning 
in excellent performances of work in the United States. 

[ am positive that those gentlemen—and I have had the presidents 
of all those firms together in December—I am positive that those 
gentlemen want to do the best job —_ le. I think I ean assure 
the committee that the organization will be improved, that the vigi 
lance over the operations will be improved in every respect, that we 
will be able to organize and carry on the rest of this work in a highly 
efficient manner. 

Senator Hunr. Thank you, General. We will excuse you today. 
Would it be convenient, if we need you tomorrow, to contact you and 
possibly ask you to testify again tomorrow ¢ 

General Piex. Very well, 

Senator Long. General Pick, I gathered from your testimony that 
if an engineer has an excellent reputation in America, Morocco is a 
vood place to put it to the acid test. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Rice. Is Mr. Simmons here / 

Mr. Simmons. Right here, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Will you sit right over there, sir. 

Before you sit down, will you please raise your right hand and b 
sworn. 
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Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ¢ 

Mr. Stumons. I do. 

Senator Hunt. Will you be seated. 

Counsel, you may proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD MONROE SIMMONS 


Mr. Rice. State your name for the record. 

Mr. Stumons. Harold Monroe Simmons. 

Mr. Rice. That is S-i-m-m-o-n-s / 

Mr. Strumons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What is your address ¢ 

Mr. Stumons. 210 Douglas Road, Roselle, N. J 

Mr. Rice. You are appearing here in response to a subpena duces 
tecum to bring certain papers with you? You have been told to 
bring certain papers with you? 

Mr. Srrmons. I have them right here. 

Mr. Rice. Will you tell the chairman a little bit about your back- 
eround in engineering, what experience you have had in the building 
industry, in the construction iocuae ry. 

Mr. Stmmons. I have had 32 years’ experience, going on 33; I am 
self-educated, and I am a licensed engineer in the State of New Jersey. 

Up until the end of the year I was an associate of the Society of 
Naval Architects. During the war I worked on design and construc- 
tion of PT boats for the United States Navy and the British Navy. 

Mr. Rice. What are some of the major jobs that you have worked 
on, Mr. Simmons? 

Mr. Stmmons. Well, I had charge of the caissons for Patrick Me- 
Govern on a $42 million aqueduct in New York City. I put in 5 years 
with the Foundation Co. on all types of pneumatic and open caissons, 
foundations for bridges and buildings. I have done considerable 
underpinning, and I put in 15 years of compressor wor k. 

Mr. Rice. Did you work on the New Jersey Turnpike? 

Mr. Simmons. I was resident engineer for Armand & Whitney, and 
I had charge of all the bridges in the north part of section No. 
which includes the Passaic River br idge, a mile and a quarter mer 

Mr. Rice. Going back to about January 1951, there came a time 
when I believe Mr. Porter of Porter-Urquhart—tell us about the 
arrangements for you to be retained to go over to north Africa to work 
on that job there. 

Mr. Stumons. Colonel Urquhart offered me a job as area engineer 
or project engineer for the five bases in north Afric: 

Mr. Rice. That meant vou would be top man for one e of these proj- 
ects for the architect- engineers ? 

Mr. Srmons. Yes: and the estimated cost of the job was $80 
million. 

Mr. Rice. He offered you the job and you accepted it ? 

Mr. Srmons. Yes. He knew my wife had been a secretary—and a 
darned good one—and he said that the C orps of Engineers had re- 
quested ‘Porter-U rquhart to engage husband-and- wife combinations 
or teams to go over to French Morocco, the wife to act as sec retary to 
the husband. We were to receive $9 a day per diem each—and it cost 
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that much to live over there by the time the French knew you had 
money. 

Mr. Rick. You say you were to draw $9 per day each; is that right ? 

Mr. Srumons. That is right ; $18 for the two of us. 

Mr. Rice. How long did that continue ? 

Mr. Simmons. We were to receive that until the Army furnished us 
housing. That was the stipulation when we went over. 

Mr. Rice. How long did it continue? 

Mr. Stumons. Approximately 3 months. 

Mr. Rice. That period of time was supposed to be for people 
travel status: wasn’t it? 

Mr. Simmons. No; there was considerable finagling in Government 
about the per diem. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, there were ditferences. Some people were 
vetting station allowance, some were getting nothing, and some were 
vetting $9, and some paying money to stay there. 

Mr. Simmons. EF verybody received it with Porter-Urquhart. When 
2» man was assigned to a base, that was his housing, that stopped. 

Mr. Rice. When you first went over there, it became os of your 
job to assist In the survey for these varicus sites: did it not / 

Mr. Simmons. I had charge of the survey. 

Mr. Rice. Did you go toa place called Machra-Bel-Ksiri ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. I was there. I arrived there on a Thursday and I 
was there on a Sunday. 

Mr. Rick. Of what month / 

Mr. Simmons. February 1951. 

Mr. Rice. You were present this morning during the testimony ‘ 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Mr. Rick. And we are referring there to the job the general indi- 

cated was started in May, this Machra-Bel-Ksiri site, where they 
started the construction job there in May. 

Mr. Sturmmons. General Pick is mistaken. 

Mr. Ricr. You were there in February and looked it over; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who was with you? 

Mr, Simmons. A.J. Porter and August Butler, who was chief engi 
neer. 

Mr. Rice. He was chief over all the projects ? 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That is, chief for Porter-Urquhart ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Who else was there? At least there were three of you 
there. 

Mr. Simmons. There were three truckloads. Two automobiles and 


a station wagon. 


Mr. Rice. What did you find there with respect to soil conditions? 
Mr. Simmons. We felt the best way to examine the thing was to run 


a military jeep over it. 


Mr. Rice. Over what? 

Mr. Stmmons. Over the ground. 

Mr. Rice. Where the air strip was to be? 
Mr. Stwmons. Yes. 


Mr. Rice. What happened ? 
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Mr. Smumons. We sank right in. The floor of the jeep was down 
on the ground. 

Mr. Rice. Was it raining? 

Mr. Stmmons. No; perfectly dry. We hadn’t had any rain for a 
week or two. 

Mr. Rice. As a result of the jeep sinking down to the floor of the 
jeep, did you make a recommendation about whether that would be a 
good place to have an air base or not ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. It was anything but. 

Mr. Rice. What did you do? 

Mr. Simmons. The ground was unstable, too much water. You had 
to drain the land in order to put an air base on it. 

Mr. Rice. And yet 2 or 3 months later they did put a construction 
camp there, didn’t they / 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. Not where we went down, but they 
put their construction camp up on a hill. 

Mr. Rice. The construction camp is on a hill, but they didn't change 
the site for the airstrip itself / 

Mr. Stumons. No; they didn’t. 

Mr. Rice. Now, after that survey there came a time when you were 
assigned as project 

Mr. Simmons. I would like to correct something. I did not have 
charge of the survey at Ksiri. 

Mr. Rice. You were present, though ? 

Mr. Stumons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. There came a time then when you went to Sidi Slimane 
and became project engineer there; is that right, Mr. Simmons? 

Mr. Simmons. That was the first base started. 

Mr. Rice. Before we leave that, you say you were not in charge of 
the survey at Machra-Bel-Ksiri. Who was in charge of that when 
you were there, do you know ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. Well, they sent a couple of survey parties at different 
times to run a reconnaissance survey. Later on they went in and made 
& more accurate survey. 

Mr. Rice. Who is “they” é 

Mr. Simmons. Porter-Urquhart. 

Mr. Rice. Porter-Urquhart. And you feel satisfied that Porter 
Urquhart made findings and recommendations to the Corps of 
Engineers ? 

Mr. Srmons. Everything over there was just confusion. Nobody 
knew anything. There was no organization in the Army. Colone! 
Derby couldn’t tell you a thing. One day it was one thing and an 
other day it was something else. I couldn’t depend on Colonel Derby's 
word for anything. I couldn't depend on Lieutenant Colonel 
Haseman. 

Mr. Rice. You are now referring to the top men in the Corps of 
Engineers there ¢ 

Mr. Sramons. Colonel Derby was district engineer. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see if we can’t approach this in an orderly manner. 
Do you feel satisfied that Porter-Urquhart made recommendations to 
Colonel Derby about the use of this airstrip site at Machia-Bel-Ksiri 
and said it was not suitable ? 

Mr. Simmons. I don’t know what Mr. Porter’s recommendations 
were. 
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Mr. Rice. There was no question in your mind that it wasn’t 
suitable ¢ 

Mr. Stumons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. There came a time when you were assigned to Sidi 
Slimane ¢ 

Mr. Stuons. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. When was that? Approximately. 

Mr. Simons. Around in March. 

Mr. Rice. In March. That was when they were starting to lay the 
project out and build their 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You were the project engineer / 

Mr. Simarons. That is right. 

Mr. Rick. You were the top man in your field on the job; is that 
right 4 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Mr. Rick. Now you were charged with what responsibility / 

Mr. Siuuons. To see that the survey was made accurately, that the 
design office of Porter-Urquhart and the’ district engineer received 
complete and accurate information. 

Mr. Rick. Now, as to the laying out of the airstrip itself, the grad- 
ing and the soil testing, what was your job there ? 

Mr. Simmons, I was responsible for it. As the.area engineer, I 
was responsible for the action of the soits engineer, but the soil-engi 
neering department is a separate department. We had a group of 
young fellows there who knew their business. 

Mr. Ricr. These are soils engineers we are talking about now / 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. All right. 

Mr. ae They would come up and make their soils test any 
wav they saw fit, and I gave them an open approval on it. I am. not 
al soils eh ae 

Mr. Rick. Meanwhile you were laying out the airstrip: is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Simaons. Yes. 

Mir. Rier. And erading it. You were supervising that. Or rather 
\tlas was doing it, but you were 

Mr. Simmons. No: wait a minute. We had a French contractor 
who did the survey work, and he received his instructions from me. 
The result of his work was my responsibility. 

| Mr. Rier. All right. Now meantime Atlas was doing the actual 
grading. They ran the bulldozers and things like that. didn't they ¢ 
5 Mr. Simmons. That is right: for the points we gave them. 


Mr. Rick. You gave them the points and saw that they ran in the 
right direction ? 
Mr. Simmons. That is right. 


Mr. Ricr. Now as to whether the airstrip was level or not—whose 
responsibility was it to see to that / 
Mr. Simmons. That was mine. 
Mr. Rice. That was yours. And you checked that by having in: 
spectors under vou? 
Mr. Simmons. Atlas engineers said that my base line was not 
S straight. The base line was approximately 14,000 feet long. To make 
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sure the line was straight, I went out at night and checked it myself. 
It was straight. 

Mr. Rice. That was your function, to see that it was pointed in the 
right direction ¢ 

Mr. Suwmons. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Now, there came a time, then, when they started putting 
this subbase on ? 

Mr. Suumons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Whose responsibility was it to see that the subbase was 
made up of the proper components in compliance with the specifica- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. I figured it was my responsibility. 

Mr. Rice. Now, tell us what happened there on that. 

Mr. Simmons. When I was engaged by Porter-Urquhart, I wa 
told by Mr. Porter and Colonel U rquh: irt that we were employed as 
consultants to design the air bases and have charge of the construction. 

I know Mr. Porter and Colonel Urquhart to be men of integ- 
rity. I didn’t doubt their word one bit.’ When we arrived in Morocco, 
the picture was completely changed . 

I didn’t know until the latter part of May that we were officially 
part of the district engineer's staff, just as if I had gone up to the 
colonel and asked him for a job. 

It was a very unhealthy situation . 

Mr. Rice. You people drew the specifications, though ¢ 

Mr. Stwmons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us about this subbase. What happened there? 

Mr. Smumons. Well, we picked out, the soils engineers made explora- 
tion tests of the area around Sidi Slimane for desirable gravel 
material. 

Mr. Rice. They found what they call a barrow pit. Is that where 
they get gravel to make up this base? 

Mr. Smmmons. That is right. So the Corps of Engineers told the 
contractor to start cleaning off the overburden of the undesirable 
material on the top and taking out the gravel. But he had issued— 
the area engineer had issued instructions to the contractor to take 
material from an area that we had diss approved. 

Mr. Rice. Who issued these instructions ? 

Mr. Stumons. Paul Gill, area engineer. 

Mr. Rice. You disapproved of an area, and he said to go ahead 
and take it anyhow ? 

Mr. Stmmons. Yes: and he didn’t even have right of entry to go 
in there. 

Mr. Rice. Then what happened 

Mr. Srumons. After criticizing the move, they eventually moved 
over. And in taking the material, they had a shovel in there, and 
instead of cleaning off the overburden the way they should, they 
took some of it off, but they started to excavate this material and pour 
the undesirable material from the top, and that all went in on the 
runway. 

Mr. Rice. That wasa sort of strip-mining proposition, just skimmed 
it off the surface ? 

Mr. Stumons. They were down there about 20 feet. and they took 
just whatever came down. That went on for about 3 weeks, and I 
repeatedly brought it to the attention of Paul Gill and Jim Love, 
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project manager for Atlas, that the material did not meet 
specifications. 

Senator Lone. Might I interrupt ? 

Senator Hunt. Yes. 

Senator Lone. Am I to understand that for a period of 3 weeks the) 
were putting materials on the runway that you were disapproving day 
in and day out for the period of 3 weeeks ¢ 

Mr. Srumons. Yes; that is borne out in my daily reports and also 
the soils engineers’ report on the job. 

Mr. Rice. In that connection, was any screening of this material 
required ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. They started to screen at first, but then they figured 
they were wasting too much time and cut out the screening. 

Mr. Rice. What did the specifications call for with respect to the 
screening ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. They called for a graded material of a certain con 
sistency, a certain percentage of fines. 

Mr. Rice. In order to arrive at that you have to screen, don’t you ‘ 

Mr. Stumons. Yes. 

Mr. Rrer. And they started it, but then they abandoned it; is that 
right? 

Mr. Simmons. What screening they did wasn’t worth much. 

Mr. Rice. Now we have a picture of the material going into the 
subbase for 3 weeks over your protest and your daily reports showing 
and your inspectors’ reports showing that you objected to it. Then 
what happened / 

Senator Lone. Might Laskthis? Was any explanation given to you 
as to why this material was going in when you were objecting to it 
as not being the proper material 

Mr. Simmons. I would object to Paul Gill, and he just treated me 
like a diseased person. 

Senator Long. He offered no explanation as to why he was using 
this power over your protest / 

Mr. Simmons. Absolutely none, and I stood it as long as I could 
stand it and I figured if that is the way they want to doa job, I wanted 
no part of it. 

Mr. Rice. Now, sir, did you run any tests which would convince 
a normal person that something was going wrong there ‘ 

Mr. Simmons. We had one section there of about 400 feet, we flooded 
one section. 

Mr. Rice. You flooded one section. How did you do that ? 

Mr. Simmons. We ran up a dam so high and flooded it with water. 
Naturally, having too much clay content, it swelled up, and when we 
put a 30-inch disk on it for compression tests, it didn’t stand up. 

Mr. Rice. Let me see if I follow you. You flooded this area and 
then vou let it drain off, I take it, and then you took a disk or some- 
thing and put it down on it. 

Mr. Srmmmons. A steel plate. 

Mr. Rice. And then put pressure on it? 

Mr. Stumons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What happened? 

Mr. Simmons. We didn’t have the bearing power under the plate. 

Mr. Rice. It didn’t meet the bearing specifications? It went on 
down? 
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Mr. Simmons. It went down in the material. 

Mr. Rice. What did you do with the results of those tests 

Mr. Simmons. Then I went to Paul Gill and Jim Love a asked 
them what they intended to do with it, said I thought it was either 
time to do something or get out. They didn’t do anything about it, 
so I issued a stop-work order. 

Mr. Rice. You issued a stop-work order ! 

Mr. Stmuons. That is right: to the contractor. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. Now do you have a copy of that with you? 

Mr. Simmons. I have. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would read that, Mr. Simmons, and the 
dlate of it. 

Mr. Simmons. This is dated June 9, 1951, to J. T. Love, project 
manager, Atlas Constructors, Sidi Slimane. Subject is Runway Base 
Course: 

Since the instructions for placing the gravel on the runway is so utterly cov- 
fusing, and since the type of material that is being placed is decidedly inferie> 
to the required specifications, I hereby order all work stopped on this runwav 

[ have a statement of facts here, which I am very glad to give var 
'f you like. 

Mr. Rice. You signed that / 

Mr. Simmons. I have. 

Mr. Rice. You have the original there / 

Mr. Simmons. I called Col. A. H. Griffin, chief engineer of Porter- 
Urquhart—at that time Mr. Griffin, A. H. Griffin, was chief engineer 
for Porter-Urquhart. 

Mr. Rice. What did you have in mind at the time you issued that 
order? What did you hope to accomplish ¢ f 

Mr. Siumons. I did it to save the reputation—for two reasons. 
One was I hated like the dickens to see the Corps of Engineers throw 
the American taxpayers’ money away. The second reason was that 
no self-respecting engineer would permit his employer to be subjected 
to any indecent treatment like what was going on there at that base. 

I figured this: That if later on, if nothing was done about it and 
the Corps of Enemeers turned these bases over to the Air Corps and 
they failed, the Air Corps would naturally ask the Corps of Engineers 
for an explanation. The Corps of Engineers would call on Porter 
Urquhart and ask them to explam W hy, and due to the fact that Morri- 
son-Knudsen is a much larger organization than Porter-Urquhart, 
Jim Porter would be left holding the bag and his reputation would be 
ruined, 

Mr. Rice. This is May or June of 1951. You then at that time 
anticipated what started happening in November and December of 
1951, as vou heard from the testimony this morning. In other words, 
that when they put the cover layer on and ran the tests, that this 
heavy machinery started to cave it in. 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. : 

Mr. Rice. You felt that coming on back in June? 

Mr. Stumons. I knew the runway would never stand up. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Simmons, this morning you heard General 
Pick’s testimony that the runway did stand up, that it was only de 
ficient on the apron. Do you have any comment to make on that 
statement / 

Mr. Simuons. That was Nouasseur, 
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Senator Hunr. That was another base. 

Mr. Simmons. Furthermore, we have only had one winter. We are 
going to have a few more, and just the time when the Air Corps wants 
to use that base maybe the runway will be useless. 

Mr. Rice. All right, sir. You issued a stop-work order. That 
should have shut the job down. What happened ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. Then I met Mr. Love and Mr. Waller. Mr. Waller 
was general superintendent for Atlas, and he said he had talked to 
Lieutenant Colonel Haseman and Colonel Derby and I would receive 

letter. 

So LT received this letter from Love. This is the original letter. The 
Corps of Engineers are going to wonder why I have this letter. I will 
tell vou why. 

[had my file rifled and just as soon as I received this letter 1 put it 
in an enve lope and mailed it to myself in the States. That night mi 
tile Was broke nh into. The Are were only a couple ot people the re who 
had keys. 

I shared the office with the Corps of Engineers. 

Senator LonG. What officer did vou share that office with 4 

Mr. Simmons. My field office was shared ‘with the Corps otf 
Kngineers. 

Senator Long. Who was that officer / 

Mr. Simmons. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Senator Lone. Would you give the name of that officer with whom 
vou shared that office ¢ 

Mr. Simmons, All of the United States Corps of Engineers em 
plovees. They occupied one part of the tent and me the other. 

Mr. Rice. You say you had some negotiations with Love and he was 
the project—— 

Mr. Simmons. I didn’t read this letter, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Go ahead. 

Mr. Simmons. This is the letter from J.T. Love to me. The sub 
ject is Runway Base Course, and I don’t know why | am supposed 
to be on the job bee ause | don't have any title: 

Instructions affecting the progress of work must come to this organization 
through and by the authorized representative of the district encineer 

At this date this office has no information delegating this authority to ile 
representatives of the architect engineer 

Mr. Rice. In other words, you had no standing in the corps and it 
Wasn't proper for you to enter a stop order. 

Mr. Simmons, That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In any event, not only the interpretation, but what 
actually happened was that the job did not stop: did it / 

Mr. Simmons. Mr. Waller asked me later on if that was what I 
wanted, and I told him exactly what I expected because it placed the 
responsibility right in the lap of the district engineer where it be 
longed. 

Senator Hunt. Will you identify Mr. Waller. 

Mr. SIMMoNs. “That is Charlie Waller. 

Senator Hunt. What was his official capacity ? 

Mr. Simmons. Sir? 

Senator Hunt. What was his official capacity 

Mr. Simmons. I believe he is general superintendent for Atlas. 

Senator Hunt. How is the name spelled ¢ 
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Mr. Stmmons. I think W-a-l-l-e-r. 

Senator Hunr. Are his initials C. T.# 

Mr. Smamons. Charles. 

Senator Hunt. Is he a married man ? 

Mr. Summons. Yes. 

Senator Hunr. Was his wife there ? 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. His son lives there and his son’s wife. 

Senator Hunr. Was his wife on the payroll ¢ 

Mr. Summons. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Rice. Right there, Senator, we have information that his wife 
was on the payroll there. His wife is on the payroll. 

Senator Hunt. Did you know his son ? 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. 

Senator Hunr. Was he employed there ? 

Mr. Smamons. He was employed as superintendent. 

Mr. Rice. This is Sidi Slimane / 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. How old is he? 

Mr. Simmons. Thirty-two or thirty-three. 

Mr. Rice. What did he superintend ? 

Mr. Simmons. Grading at the time. 

Mr. Rice. Did you consider him competent and capable / 

Mr. Simmons. I wouldn’t say he had enough experience to be 
superintendent. 

Mr. Rice. Now we have the father and the mother and the son, and 
you say the son’s wife was on the payroll? 

Mr. Simmons. The son’s wife was a secretary or typist in the Atlas 
office. 

Mr. Rice. Did Mr. Waller have two daughters, Theda and Pat? 

Mr. Stmmons. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. We have an indication here that Theda and Pat Waller, 
his daughters, were working in the Atlas offices in Casablanca, and 
also someone complains that the daughter’s boy friend was on the 
payroll. 

Mr. Simmons. Personally I think Charlie Waller is a heck of a fine 
fellow. 

Mr. Rice. He seems to be surrounded by capable people. We are 

going to ask for the total payroll for the Waller family. 

Senator Lone. From your testimony are we to gather the impression 
that in order to obtain personnel to do this job, a practice was made of 
hiring members of a family, putting a man’s wife on the payroll in 
addition to himself, and possibly other members of his family ¢ 

Mr. Stumons. I don’t know about that, but when I was employed, as 
[I explained—lI will say this: since my wife left Sidi Slimane they have 
had either three or four men trying to do the work she did efficiently. 
My wife could take dictation 100 to 120 words a minute. 

Senator Lona. I was curious to know whether there was some limita- 
tion on the salary that a person could make and that in order to induce 
civilian employees to work overseas there was some arrangement made 
to hire the other a rs of their family that went overseas W ith them. 

Mr. Stumons. I don’t know. My wife earned $375 a month. 

Senator Lona. In your case it was a case of employing her to work. 
But whether or not that was the case with other families vou wouldn't 
know, I take it. 
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Mr. Smamons. Colonel Haseman said he didn’t want any women on 
the base because he didn’t want them raped, but I notice he had his wife 
up there sometime later. 

Mr. Rice. That is Colonel Haseman ? 

Mr. Stumons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Deputy to Colonel Derby. 

Mr. Simmons. He thought my wife should work in Casablanca, 
125 miles away from where I was working. I couldn’t see any reason 
to give up a nice home in Roselle and live over there 125 miles away 
from my wife, and I insisted she work with me. 

Mr. Ricr. All = sir. Going back to the stop-work order and 
the subsequent letter to you indicating you were without standing, 
after the dispute diane what became of you 4 

Mr. Simmons. That was on a Saturday. The next day the air base 
was just filled up with high officers of ‘the Corps of Engineers and 
United States Air Force, Mr. Teters came up and raised holy mis- 
chief 

Mr. Ricr. Mr. Teters was the boss for Atlas? 

Mr. Simmons. That is right, a very qualified man. Things were 
immediately changed. I had approximately 20 personnel under me 
at the base and had 45 at Nouasseur and we were making much bet- 
ter progress than they were at Nouasseur. 

They immediately just about tripled my inspection force, Colonel 

Griffin came up and observed the pitiful conditions under: which we 
were working. We were putting in 10 to 14 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. We were hired for 48 hours. 

Mr. Rice. What became of you / 

Mr. Simmons. Well, on Monday morning Army auditors came 
upon the job. They had no grounds for removing me, so they used my 
wife to get me out. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, you were transferred. You went down to 
Casablanca / 

Mr. Simmons. I was transferred without an explanation. 

Mr. Rick. When you got to Casablanca, they didn't give you any- 
thing particular to do? 

Mr. Simmons. [ had nothing to do for 3 weeks and couldn’t even 
find a chair to sit in. 

Mr. Rice. As a consequence, you either asked or were relieved 
you could come back to the States / 

Mr. Simmons, That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You were thoroughly disgusted as to the way the job 
was handled while you were there ? 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Since that time you have been working with an engineer- 
ing outfit in the States? 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Do you recall a time when someone called you with respect 
toa Major Colley or Major Colley’s son or something ? 

Mr. Stumons. Major Colley was finance officer for the United States 
Corps of Engineers. I was called by Clinton Dailey, who had a similar 
job to mine at Nouasseur. 

Mr. Rice. I didn’t hear you, sir. 

Mr. Stumons. I was called by Clinton Dailey. 
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Mr. Rice. He is the Porter-Urquhart man in a comparable position 
to yours at Nouasseur / 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did he have to say ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. He told me he was sending up Major Colley’s son, 
to put him to work. 

Mr. Rice. Who was Major Colley ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. Finance officer for the United States Corps of En- 
gineers. 

Mr. Rice. What did you have to say about that / 

Mr. Simmons. [told him to kee p him where he was. that I wouldn't 
hire him on gene ral pr inc iples. 

Mr. Rice. Why ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. I didn’t want somebody telling me to hire somebody 
just because he was the son of a major inthe Army. 

Mr. Rice. So you didn’t take him / 

Mr. Simmons. No: he went to work for Atlas. 

Mr. Rice. We havea communication here, Mr. Chairman: 

Colonel Colley’s son, who is 16 years old, is now on the payroll of Atlas, and 
that Camp Manager Peterson's son, 15!) yvears old, is working in the commis- 
sary department, 

Mr. Simmons. At Sidi Shimane / 

Mr. Rice. Yes. Evidently Colonel Colley’s son did come to work 
where you were. 

Talking about Nouasseur, did some difliculty on the Nouasseur job 
come to your attention’ And was it necessary for you to send some- 
one down ? i 

Mr. Simmons. Yes: I sent an assistant down there to straighten out 
the grades, which were several meters out. 

Mr. Rick. What was the story there ? 

Mr. Simmons. You can’t expect to run a job sitting at a desk 16 
miles away from a job. 

Mr. Rice. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Surmons. You have to be on a job. 

Mr. Rice. Who are you talking about ? 

Mr. Simmons. Clint Dailey. 

Mr. Rice. Clint Dailey wasn’t on the job in your estimation at 
Nouasseur 4 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He had todo with supervising the grading ? 

Mr. Stmmons. Yes. He was a very close friend of Colonel Hase- 
man’s. 

Mr. Rice. What happened to the grading down there? 

Mr. Stuaons. I don’t know after that. They had to be corrected. 

Mr. Rice. How much was it out of level 7 

Mr. Simmons. Several meters. A meter is 39 inches. 

Mr. Rice. How much 4 

Mr. Simmons. Thirty-nine inches. 

Mr. Rice. It was out of level / 

Mr. Strmons. One meter is 39 inches. 

Mr. Rier. I understand that. and it was 3 or 4 meters out of level ? 

Mr. Simmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Do you mean from the beginning of the runway 
down tothe end of it / 
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Mr. Simmons. Running the profiles, they were out several meters. 
It had to be done over again. 

Mr. Rick. Was that the discrepancy from one end to the other or 
were there waves in it / 

Mr. Srwmons. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. But it was out of level to that extent / 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did it dog-leg, too ¢ 

Mr. SIMMONS. There Was a 16-foot dog-leg in the center line ot 
the runway. 

Mr. Rice. Is it supposed to be that way 

Mr. Simmons. It ts supposed to be str Sai 

Mr. Rice. How do you account for it getting that way 4 

Mr. Simmons. Evidently the fellow didm’t know how to run a 
transit. He didn’t know how to run the transit when he ran the line. 

Mr. Rick. How did you work it up at Sidi Slimane to keep it 
straieht / 

Mr. Simmons. Well. I had two targets ap proximately 30 feet high, 
towers, and you could set up at any point in the runway and take an 
instrument and buck into them. When I say “buck in.” you have a 
point here and a point here and you take your transit and you set 
it up in the middle and by trial and error you keep moving that transit 
until you are perfectly in line. 

Mr. Riek. Do you put a flag or something up on these towers / 

Mr. Simmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rick. What happened at the other place 

Mr. Simmons. They just shoved up just an ordinary sight pole. 

Mr. Rice. It got so dusty or something they couldn’t see the sight 
pole and that is what vou believe accounts for the 16-foot dog leg / 

Mr. Simmons. Colonel Haseman wanted to know why | w: anted the 
towers, since that was all Dailey was using down there. 

Mr. Rice. Who is this man you sent down to Nouasseur—Campion 4 

Mr. Simmons. Bill Campion. 

Mr. Rice. William Campion. 

Mr. Simmons. He left my base: went from Rabat down to Nouas 
seur. 

Mr. Rick. What became of Campion ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. He just got thoroughly fed up and he quit. 

Mr. Ricr. Do you know where he is now / 

Mr. Simmons. California the last I heard. 

Mr. Rice. And he has returned to the States. Now tell us about 
the examination of the soil under Tipping, what Tipping found. 
Who was he? 

Mr. Simmons. Tipping was the chief soils engineer at Sidi Slimane. 

Mr. Rice. He was chief soils engineer. He was an independent 
expert / 

Mr. Simmons. He worked for Porter-Urquhart. He headed the 
soils department at my base. 

Mr. Rick. Now Tipping is the man who takes these bearing tests ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And he had some men working with him. What did 
Tipping find. What did he tell vou and what did he report to you / 
That is. about the soil there. 
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Mr. Simmons. The soils engineers made continuous tests of the mate- { 


rials in the runway. Finally the day that I issued the stop work 
order, he came to me and he said, “Mr. Simmons, just how long does 
this have to goon?” It affected me so much that 1 got in my jeep and 
went down to the barrow pit to cool off. 

Mr. Rice. What did he mean, how long was what going to go on? 

Mr. Simmons. Putting the inferior material in the runway. 

Mr. Rice. What became of Tipping / 

Mr. Simmons. I heard that he got disgusted and quit, too. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know where he is now ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. I believe he is going back to school at Oklahoma to 
try to get his Master’s. 

Mr. Rice. Was Tipping making written reports ¢ 

Mr. Stmmons. Yes. And I signed most of them. Two went to 
PUSOM, two went to the Corps of Engineers, three to Casa, and one 
in the file. 

Mr. Rice. You saw these written reports / 

Mr. Stmmons. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You kept daily reports yourself ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Which were turned in / 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did you include in those reports your objections as to the 
makeup of the soil / 

Mr. Stumons. I didn’t mention any detail on the part of the analysis. 

Mr. Rice. Did you keep a diary ¢ 

Mr. Stumons. J did. 

Mr. Rice. Are those things reflected in your diary ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. Not very much. 

Mr. Rice. In your daily reports, which are part of your official job. 
you did have that material ? 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Senator Lona. Is that the letter you had in mind ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. There was a man by the name of Bliss on the job, Mr. 
Simmons. Who was he? 

Mr. Simmon. He was my water engineer. 

Mr. Rice. He was your what 4 

Mr. Smmmons. Water engineer. 

Mr. Rice. What does that mean? What does he do? 

Mr. Simmons. We were putting down wells, and he had charge of 
the installation of the wells, and so forth, for the water supply. Then 
after I left he was transferred as an inspector, but he was a rather 
expensive inspector at $10,000 a year. I believe that was his salary. 
I am just repeating what he told me. 

Mr. Rice. You have talked to him ver y recently, haven’t you 4 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. He condemned a section of the asphalt paving 
at Sidi Slimane, and ordered it removed. Jim Love was not at the 
job at the time, and when he came back, when he returned to the job 
and found out what happened, he was pretty sore about it. 

He called Casablanca and had Bliss removed from the job. That 
was the usual procedure with the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Rice. What do you mean’? That when someone raised an 
objection 
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Mr. Simmons. If you were not a rubber stamp, you didn't stay. 

Mr. Rice. Would you want to make a statement about what efforts 
were made to adhere to the specifications in your opinion, whether the 
specifications mean anything or not / 

Mr. Simmons. I don’t think they meant a darned thing to either the 
Corps of Engineers or Atlas. T hey did as they darn pleased. 

Mr. Rice. How do you account for that, Mr. Simmons? Here we 
have a picture, building up through you, of a job being done, a cost- 
plus contract, plenty of money to be spent. The job can be done right, 
it can be paid for, it can be done the right way. 

Now we have a situation built up where it wasn’t done the right way. 

Mr. Simmons. I can’t understand it. When I first went to Rabat, 
which was our headquarters, I noticed the antagonistic attitude that 
the Corps of Engineers had for Porter-Urquhart, and a number of 
incidents occurred where I didn’t receive the cooperation of the Corps 
of Engineers. 

i ing the very beginning of the work at Sidi Slimane the attitude 

Atlas toward Porter-Urquhart was similar. It put me in a very 
seaicaninide poistion, as if 1 was useless. I wasn't accustomed to 
dealing with men like that. 

The thing just went from bad to worse. Paul Gill would talk to 
Jim Love, call up Casablanca, and receive instructions, wouldn't 
tell me a darn thing that was going on, so the only thing I could do 
was keep my eves and ears open and report anything wrong with the 
specifications, 

Senator Lone. This Mr. Gill was the project engineer ? 

Mr. Stumons. For the Corps of Engineers. 

Senator Lone. Are we to understand that by the Atlas contractors 
vou were more or less placed in charge of this project at Sidi Slimane ? 

Mr. Simmons. That is the way I was hired. 

Senator Lone. It was your understanding then that under those 
conditions you-were in charge of constructing this base and the engi- 
neers were there to inspect and see that you constructed it properly / 

Mr. Stmmons. I was hired on that basis and I intended to follow 
through with it, and I didn’t intend to take any orders contrary from 
the district. engineers. 

Senator Lone. Instead of them inspecting your work to see that 
you were doing your job, they proceded, as I understand your testi- 
mony, to treat you as aah you were working for them. 

Mr. Suumons. That is right. 

Senator Lone. As though you were there to possibly advise and 
consult with them but that they were constructing the base in effect. 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. They did as they darn pleased. I 
have no personal antagonism toward any of these men. I am just 
stating facts. 

Senator Lone. Let’s take this letter for a moment. 

Instructions affecting the progress of the work must come to this organization 
through and by the authorized representative of the district engineer. 

Mr. Stumons. Paul Gill. 

Senator Lone (reading) : 


At this date this office has no information delegating this authority to the 
representatives of the architect-engineer. 


That is you. 
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Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Senator Lone. Signed J. T. Love, project manager, on stationery 
of the Atlas Contractors. Was J. T. Love in charge of constructing 
the Sidi Slimane base ? 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Senator Lone. For the Atlas Contractors 4 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. 

Senator Lone. Do I understand now that J.T. Love is not an officer 
in the Army engineers / 

Mr. Simmons. Oh, no. 

Senator Lone. Apparently J. 'T. Love was in charge of constructing 
the base: is that correct / 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Senator Lone. Appare tly it was not you in charge of constructing 
the base, but J. T. Love in charge of constructing the base. 

Mr. Simmons. No. 

Senator Lone. It is somewhat confusing to me. 

Mr. Rice. It has confused a lot of people. 

Mr. Stumons. The district engineer was supposed to be the boss. 

Senator Lone. You say that, but this letter here is signed as though 
J. T. Love would be the boss. 

Mr. Sramons. We were part of the district engineer's staff, and so 
is Love,sois Atlas. They were contractors and we were the engineers. 

Senator Lone. It would seem to me, as this letter would indicate. 
that Mr. Love might have the authority to tell you that vou had no 
right to stop work on that project, but that the Army engineers would 
have no right to tell you that you should not stop work on the project. 

Mr. Stuuons. The only person who can give him orders is Gill. 

Senator Lone. According to this letter— 
instructions affecting the progress of the work must come to this organization 
through and by the authorized representative of the district engineers. 

That is still not an admission that district engineers are actually run 
ning it. That would indicate that instructions affecting it would have 
to come through them, however, which does seem—General Pick testi 
fied here, as I understand it, that the architect-engineer—did he testify 
that the architect-engineer was adviser to the district engineer ? 

Mr. Rice. No, Senator. Here is the way it runs. If we can reduce 
it to simple terms like building a house, I think we can make it clear. 

George wants to build a house. He hires an architect to draw the 
plans. That would be in this case Porter-Urquhart. He will also 
hire a builder to build it. That will be Atlas. The architect’s fune 
tion is then to supervise the builders. They draw the spec ifications 
and see that they are adhered to. So the privity of contract is between 
Porter-Uruquhart and the Corps of Engineers, and between Atlas and 
the Corps of Engineers, but there is no privity between Porter-Urqu- 
hart and Atlas. Is that right, Mr. Seltzer? 


Mr. Sevrzer (E. Manning Seltzer, Legal Division, Office, Chief of 


Enginee ors). Yes. 


Mr. Rice. Do you follow me on that’ So that here is the Corps of 


Engineers retaining Porter-Urquhart at a fee of nearly $700,000 in 
addition to the cost to supervise this job, to draw the specifications, and 
to see that it is done right. 
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They approve those specifications and then they hire Atlas at a fee 
of $5 million to do the actual work. Now then Porter-U rquhart, who 
hired Mr. Simmons to do it for them, presumably would be in a posi- 
tion of being able to dictate when the specifications were being adhered 
to and when they were being breached. 

The picture here now is that they objected. They say that the speci- 
fications are being breached, they are not being adhered to, and they 
were told the situation is different. You don’t have anything to say 
about it. 

Senator Hunr. In the generally accepted scheme regarding work 
of this type payment is not made to the contractor until approved by 
the architect-engineer. 

Mr. Rice. And by the Corps of Engineers. 

Senator Hunt. But first it would have to be approved by the archi- 
tect-engineer. That is his responsibility when he accepts the job of 
designing and supervising and, of course, payments are made as he 
approves partially the work but final payment is never made until 
the architect approves the final job and says, “It is completed, it is 
finished, everything is done properly; you may now go ahead and pay 
the contractor.” 

Senator Lone. If I understand this correctly, your responsibility 
when you are hired as an architect-engineer is to see that whoever 
employs you gets value received and that the specifications are com- 
plied with. 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Senator Lone. You design, in the first instance, and after design 
ing you see that the specifications are complied with. 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Senator Lone. In this instance, in discharging your responsibility 
you kept insisting upon compliance with the specifications and the 
compliance was not forthcoming, and so you ordered the work to stop 
because there was no compliance / 

Mr. Simmons, That is right. 

Senator Lona. Instead of the work stopping over a period of time 
they simply relieved you instead of complying with your order to 
stop putting substandard material into the base of this runway: is 
that the situation ¢ : 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. 

Senator Hunr. Is your company bonded ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. I do not know. 

Senator Hunt. I was going to say certainly when you were relieved 
of your authority it would seem your company would withdraw from 
the total obligation. 

Mr. Stumons. I do not know why Mr. Porter stayed there. Any 
other engineer would have walked out and had a perfect right to 
walk out. 

I have been in the game for 32 or 33 years and I have never seen 
anything so disgraceful as the attitude of the Corps of Engineers 
Morocco. 

If they tried to pull that stuff on this side they just could not do it. 

Senator Lone. You are of the opinion that the runway at Sidi 
Slimane will not stand up? 
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Mr. Suumons. It will not stand up. 

Senator Lone. Over a period of time the weather will probably get 
the better of it, you think? 

Mr. Srmmmons. That is right. 

Senator Hunt. Who would you say refused to support you or, 
in common English, who pulled the carpet out from under you? Was 
it the firm you were working for? Was it Atlas, for whom your 
firm was working, or was it the Engineers for whom you were all 
working ? 

Mr. Simmons. I cannot condemn Porter-Urquhart for not standing 
up for me because, if they had stood up for me, they would have wound 
up behind the eight ball with the Corps of Engineers. 

I do not blame them at all. It was just one of those things. I was 
hired on the basis of 48 hours, the same as a lot of other people. ‘The 
superintendents for Atlas, when they started to work, they worked 
the job 10 hours a day, 7 days a week. You could not do it in this 
country. My wife was hired on the basis of 40 hours a week and she 
put in from 50 to 70 hours a week. 

nator Hun. Did the fact that you were displeased with your 
anges conditions have anything to do with your attitude on the 
job ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. No; but I will say this, that I was overworked. 
When I worked 10 hours a day, I put in more than 10 hours a day. 
Sixty percent of my time was spent on personne! work. The Army 
engineers provided no recreational facilities for the men on the job. 
It isno wonder they went out and got drunk in Casablanca and started 
getting into mischief. When my assistant was killed on the job, 
Colonel Derby came out there and I asked him if he would provide 
some form of recreation for these men, if they would make some ar- 
rangement with the Navy to bring in movies or set up a bar where the 
men could buy cognac or beer and if they wanted to get drunk, let 
them get drunk on the base. I would drive my men up to Sidi Sli- 
mane and they would get cockeyed drunk and I would stay sober 
and see nay vot back to bed. I had to do it. But I noticed that 
the Corps « Engineers were able to get their liquor when they 
wanted it. 

Mr. Rice. Would you want to say something, Mr. Simmons, about 
the planning for the job? You said something the other d: ay about 
the absence of a sense of anticipation of the need; for instance, you 
have only a few shower heads for so many men and sanitary facilities 
are limited. 

Mr. Simmons. We have approximately 300 men on the base; we 
have toilet facilities for 6 men at a time. 

Mr. Rice. You have how many men? 

Mr. Sramons. About 300. 

Mr. Rice. And you have toilet facilities for six? 

Mr. Stumons. Six at one time. 

And then they had to go to the woods. I would like to put that 
on the record. 

Mr. Rice. That is up to the time you left in June. Did the French 
complain about the sanitary proposition there ? 

Mr. Simmons. They did. Dr. Gonet, of Atlas, was a very compe- 
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tent man. He had been to Saudi Arabia; he came up to Sidi Slimane 
and saw the unsanitary conditions and was quite upset about it and 
reported it. 

Mr. Rice. Did the French complain ? 

Mr. Summons. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What did they do? What did they say ? 

Mr. Simmons. The men were using the woods. 

Mr. Rice. That was objectionable to the French? 

Mr. Siumons. Yes; and the Arabs, too. 

Mr. Rice. That was up until June when you left? 

Mr. Simmons. At the time I was leaving they were building showers. 

Mr. Rice. We have the pendulum which evidently swung clear over 
the other way now. 

We have a letter here dated January 19, 1952, from a man over 
there at the air base of Sidi Slimane. He is asking when some 
action can be expected upon the astounding waste entailed upon this 
venture, He is talking about the possibility of saving untold millions 
of dollars of the taxpayer’s hard-earned money with a little foresight 
and plannings. [Reading :] 

Right here is one of the places where private investigation without fanfare 
can easily be obtained from both civilians and servicemen. It is rather nice 
right here to have beautiful plywood huts, latrines, and facilities to live in—— 
Right there, Senator, we have information recently that the latrines 
are now built of mahogany plywood. There has been a complaint 
about the cost of that; that they have plywood huts, latrines, and 
facilities to live in, but what is the cost of one hut in plywood materials, 
labor, and upkeep? [Reading:] 

I am sure the fellows in Korea are putting up with a lot less, and we are 
building thousands of huts here. 

He goes on to tell about other things on the job, so evidently they 
have taken care of that. 

Mr. Simmons. It is an awful mess. 

Senator Hunr. Counsel, the time is passing rapidly. If you have 
no further information which you wish to get from Mr. Simmons, 
let us move on to the next. . 

Mr. Rice. I have no further questions unless you have something 
which you would like to take up with the Senator. 

Mr. Simmons. No. 

Senator Lone. Have you asked Mr. Simmons whether he observed, 

had any observation concerning those criticisms that you were 
quinn G eneral Pick about, pilfering, for example? 

Mr. Rice. No; Ihave not. I think in that connection we indicated 
to General Pick there were a number of subjects we had not covered 
with him and we would like to possibly tomorrow. I have not asked 
this witness because he was there from February until June and I 
think Procurement was not active at that time. I would suggest, Mr. 
C hairman, that we receive for the record the copy of the “stop work 
order” and have a copy made of the original here and Mr. Love’s reply 
to it. 

Mr. Stumons. On the back of that. 

Senator Hunt. They will be made a part of the record at this time. 
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(The letters referred to follow :) 


PORTER-URQU HART, SKIDMORE, OwWINGS & MERRILL ASSOCIATED, 
AREA OFFICE, SIDI SLIMANE, FRENCH Morocco, 
June 9, 1951. 
To: J. T. Love, Project Manager, Atlas Constructors, Sidi Slimane, 
From: H. M. Simmons. 
Subject: Runway base course. 

Since the instructions for placing the gravel on the runway is so utterly con- 
fusing, and since the type of material that, is being placed is decidedly inferior 
to the required specifications, | hereby order all work stopped on this runway. 

H. M,,;SiImMons, Area Engineer. 
Atlat (2), USCE. (2), CASA (3),. File. 


Raupmu E. MItis Co. Ine. 
ILYTHE Bros. Co. 
NELLO L. TEER Co. 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., Ine. 
Bates & Rogers Construction Co 


ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 


A Joint Venture 


Contract DA-30-O082-eng-7 
lor Department of Army, Corps of Engineers 
> Rue de Lille, Casablanca, Morocco 


U: S. A. OFFICE, 
42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


SIDI SLIMANE PROJECT NO 
JUNE 9, 1951. 
From J. T. Love, Project Manager 
To H. M. Simmons 
Subject: Runway base course. 

Instructions affecting the progress of work must come to this organization 
through and by the anthor'z°-d representative of the district engineer. 

At this date this office has uo information delegating this authority to the 
represenatives of the architect engineer 

J. VT. Love, Project Manager. 
JTLAGR 
ce PUSOM (2), 1 copy sent to 
USCE (2), A. H. Griffin. Casa (5) File 

Mr. Stwmons. Those are the witnesses who signed a statement to 
the effect that the statement of Army audit was a pack of les. 

Mr. Rice. We should read those into the record at this point. Is 
this your writing / 

Mr. Stumons. I would like to read the report I sent to Mr. Butler 
on What Army Audit did. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose, for the sake of time-saving, we receive that and 
include names in the record of people who can support that’ Would 
that be satisfactory / 

Mr, Simons. All right. : 

Mr. Rice. The names of those witnesses are: David Biswell, Sidi 
Slimane; Joseph Elliott, Sidi Slimane; Harold Webber, Casablanca : 
R. L. Lewellen, New Albany, Miss.; and J. L. Larkin, 781 Vaughn 
Road, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 

Senator Hunr. Will you identify that for the record / 

Senator Lona. Might I ask 

Senator Hunr. May we get this into the record, first. 
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Mr. Martin. This is a copy of the letter from Simnions to Love, 
ordering work stopped and the next sheet is a copy of the letter from 
Love to Simmons advising he had ‘no authority to order it. That is 
dated June 19, 1951—both dated the same day. 

Mr. Stumons. There is another letter there to the effect that the 
records from Sidi Slimane were the only records that complied with 
the Army Audit. 

Senator Lone. I want to ask if this is in accord with your general 
statement’ I see a statement here, for example, that there were a 
lot of people, apparently, hired to work who were not putting in their 
hours. Did you see an indication of that sort of thing? 

Mr. Simmons. No; it would be more unpleasant not to work, because 
it was so doggoned hot in the tent it was a lot cooler under the sun. 

Senator Lone. More comfortable to work than not to work? 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. 

Senator Lone. Have you noticed anything of the lack of materials 
that should be on the job site? There has been a charge of lack of 
materials that should be on the job site under proper control. You 
know nothing about that / 

Mr. Simmons. I could not say anything about that. 

Senator Lone. | notice there was a charge of lack of supervision 
with 70 percent of the supervisors not knowing what the hell it was 
all about. ‘That was the statement. 

Mr. Simmons. I am not surprised at that. 

Senator Lone. Would that be in accord with your observation / 

Mr. Stumons. Yes. 

Senator Lone. There is a charge that plans were finished after the 
job was completed, giving rise to the phrase of “as-built drawings.” 

Mr. Stmmons. You have to be fair to both the pong of Engineers 
and Porter-Urquhart. We had a job they had to build in quite a 
hurry. It is not the first time that I have done work and drawn the 
plans after the work is done. 

Senator Long. Sometimes you do it the best we ay you can and then 
draw the plans afterwards to conform to what was actually done? 

Mr. Simmons. I had ¢ harge of one of the areas at Hanford, Wash., 
which ran about $400,000,000 and the plans were drawn after the thing 
was built. 

Senator Lone. Now there was a statement about runways built 
without drainage. 

Have you noticed any lack of proper drainage insofar as you were 
connected with construction of the runways? 

Mr. Simmons. I will say this: That I did ery for drainage plans 
but that was not the fault of Porter-Urquhart. It was a case of the 
Army engineers wanting to build something and not knowing what 
they were doing and wanted to put in ditches. It takes time to work 
those things out, work out the engineering features. You just cannot 
guess at it. , 

Senator Lona. Do you think there was a lack of proper planning for 
drainage ? 

Mr. Simmons. No: they just did not have time to do it. 

Senator Lone. They were not properly drained but possibly that 
can be cared for in the future ? 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. As long as they did it before November. 
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Senator Lone. It was stated they were built without drainage and 
built of asphalt instead of concrete. Do you think that the sub- 
surface would have indicated that concrete should have been used 
instead of asphalt ? 

Mr. Summons. The reason they did not use cement over there is 
because a year ago cement was ata premium. It would have cost too 
much to have gotten it over there. 

Senator Lone. Do you believe cement would have been preferable 
to asphalt ? 

Mr. Simmons. It all depends on how long you want the job to 
last. 

Senator Lone. Cement, in your opinion, would last longer? 

Mr. Simmons. I would say so because it has been brought out that 
asphalt is standing up in a lot of cases longer than concrete. New 
Jersey Turnpike is built of asphalt. 

Senator Lone. It has been our impression in some instances in my 
State that for soft subsurface concrete was better than asphalt. 

Mr. Srumons. It is like designing a mounting for a PT boat. It 
is a lot better to have something that is flexible, rather than something 
that is rigid. 

Senator Lone. That would be a matter of opinion. The Cement 
Institute would argue the other way around, I am sure. 

Mr. Simmons. I have no criticism of the asphalt. I think the Army 
uses good judgment. 

Senator Lone. Thank you. 

Mr. Rice. There is one thing that you may be able to help us on. 
Was there any difficulty in the location or the selection of the location 
for the construction camp at Sidi Slimane? 

Mr. Stmmons. | picked the site myself and Atlas agreed to it and 
took it up with the Corps of Engineers and they ©. K.’d it. 

Mr. Rice. They O. K.’d it? 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Everybody agreed to that. 

Mr. Simmons. When I went over there they were supposed to give 
us housing and I had designed one-, two-, and three-bedroom houses 
and a dormitory for the workmen, and plans had been approved by 
Colonel Haseman. 

Then the Army decided not to provide housing so they took the 
site I had picked out and they built a tent city. 

Mr. Rice. And in selecting a site, did you take into consideration 
the possibility that it might be used by operational personnel of the 
Air Force when the Air Force took over? 

Mr. Stumons. That was the idea of the permanent housing. That 
is why I wanted to put up permanent housing so the Air Corps could 
use them when we finished. 

Mr. Rice. What did they do? 

Mr. Siumons. They put up just tents; in other words, just boarded 
up half the height. 

Mr. Rice. I think there was other testimony that at Nachara-Bel 
the construction camps had some concrete or block construction; that 
was not true at Sidi Slimane. 

Mr. Stumons. I doubt it. I think a lot of criticism is unfair. 

Mr. Rice. No question about it. 
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I have no further questions at this time, Mr, Chairman. I would 
like to excuse the witness subject to recall, and possibly take a 5- 
minute recess. 

Senator Lone. Are we to understand this, that you believe there 
has been some exaggeration in the criticism that has been heard about 
these bases ? 

Mr. Stwmons. Yes. 

Senator Long. There is some basis for some of this, but there has 
been a considerable amount of exaggeration as well ? 

Mr. Simons. Yes. 

Senator Hunr. Thank you, Mr. Simmons. 

The committee will stand in recess for 5 minutes. 

(A brief recess was taken. ) 

Senator Hunr. The committee will be in order. 

2 Mr. Huggins present ¢ 

. Huggins, do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give 
this comagnltiase will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
me a so he ‘Ip you God ¢ 

- Hucarns. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWIN V. HUGGINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN P. H. PERRY 


Senator Hunr. Will you give your full name and your position ? 

Mr. Hucerns. My name is FE. V. Huggins. I am Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. 

Senator Honr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Huggins, in connection with your duties as Assistant 
Secretary, what is your jurisdiction with respect to construction of air 
bases overseas? Do you have the over-all supervision of that ? 

Mr. Hvuceins. All Air Force installations are under my jurisdic- 
tion, both overseas and here in the United States. 

Mr. Rice. How long have you been in that position ? 

Mr. Hugains. Since the first of the year. 

Mr. Rice. Since 1952? 

Mr. Huaearns. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Since that time you have been very busy and made a trip 
over to North Africa and have inquired into the status of these jobs 
and the whys and wherefores ? 

Mr. Hueearns. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. I hope you have brought with you a map or two on which 
you can point out these bases that were originally selected and then 
as the various changes took place, explain why the y took place and 
what reasons dictated those moves. 

We take it from the testimony that we have had today that the Air 
Forces assumes the prime responsibility for the selection of the sites, 
and taking into consideration what other people ae to say about 
it but the buck has been passed more or less to the Air Force at this 
point as to the location of sites. I wonder if you would take it from 
there, telling us what the original scope of the project was in North 
Africa and how it stands now as to the location of the sites. 

Mr. Hucerns. The Air Force has the responsibility for the selection 
of the sites from the standpoint of what is required to operate a base. 
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You cannot put an air base between a couple of mountains, for 
example. You must think about the prevailing winds, and many other 
factors. 

+Transportation is one, availability of ports of entry for purposes 
of bringing in supplies, that sort of thing. 

Mr. Rice. And the operational function. In other words, for a 
B-36 you need a longer runway than a fighter plane. 

Mr. Hucerns. Yes, the operational function. 

Another item of considerable significance in the placing of a base 
for jet aircraft is its altitude. The higher the base, the “longer the 
runway because the plane takes off by pushing against the air, and 
the lighter the air the longer range of push is needed. Therefore 
it is desirable to get air bases as close to sea level as possible and that 
is also desirable from a logistical standpoint for ports from which 
to provide the base with supplies, fuel, and that sort of thing. 

If I may, 1 might go into the whole background of the base selection 
which involves quite a number of factors, some of which I will not 
mention exce pt in exec utive session. 

Mr. Rice. On that line when you hit something that is sensitive, 
just indicate that it 1s sensitive : and we will be glad to take it in execu- 
tive session a little later. 

Mr. Hugerns. The program to put bases in Morocco is part of the 
over-all program of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That developed shortly 
after Korea, and I think we must look at this whole program against 
the emotional background that occurred during the last part of 1950 
and the early part of 1951. 

The Wray report was referred to this morning which was based 
upon a somewhat hurried survey of Air Force personnel. 

Mr. Rice. Before you leave that, the Wray report was what? 

Mr. Huvaerns. It is a report recommending air-base construction 
in Morocco. 

Mr. Rice. Made by an officer of the Air Force / 

Mr. Huaerns. That is right. He was head of the survey team. 

Negotiations were undertaken with the French for the base sites in 
Morocco. It appeared that these negotiations were going to be suc- 
cessful. As a result, following a conference between Air Force and 
Corps of Engineers, a directive was issued in November, on November 
29, I believe, of 1950, directing the corps to proceed to obtain con- 
tractors and architect-engineers to do the work. 

Mr. Rice. At that point do you set up what you call criteria / 

Mr. Huaeerns. There are many types of criteria. 

Mr. Rice. There are lots of words you use over at the Pentagon that 
ve do not understand. When does th: at come into pl: iv! 

Mr. Hucerns. Another name for “criteria” would be “specifica- 
tions.” You have criteria for the landing of aircraft. You have to 
have criteria for the construction of a runway which I suppose you 
would call engineering specifications. It is a pretty broad term for 
the rules of the game, depending upon what the particular game is 
that you are trying to play at the moment. 

Mr. Rice. If you are ordering a house, you say you want three 
bedrooms and two baths. 

Mr. Hueerns. That is right. 

It was expected that the agreement would be signed with the French 
very shortly, and that we would obtain entry to French Morocco, 
hopefully, by the Ist of Janu: ry. An agreement was signed with the 
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French in December that covered six bases, not five, as mentioned 
this morning. 

The additional base which was not mentioned this morning was the 
municipal airport at Casablanca. All of those bases, with the excep- 
tion of Nouasseur, were old French airports near municipalities. After 
the agreement was signed the question was the United States personnel 
who would be based at the sites, and the numbers which the Air Force 
considered essential were such that the French thought they should not 
be located at the sites originally selected, because they were near cities, 
and the French were concerned and so were we as to the social effects 
of having a large number of American airmen in close contact with 
Arabian cities due to the many cultural differences and all the factors 
that can arise in a situation of that type. Asa result of that negotia- 
tions continued beyond the first of the year for changing of sites and 
getting them away from the cities. That proved to be a blessing 
because it got the sites down from the plate au into the coastal plain 
so that they were closer to sea level and h: id better op portunities for 
logistical support. Nouasseur stayed. That was in the original group 
and stayed there. The Machra-Bel-Ksiri site which was mentioned 
this morning, was one of those selected in place of, I believe, Meknes, 
which is farther up on the plateau. The decision to abandon Machra- 
Bel-Ksiri was an Air Force decision made by the Air Staff, 1 believe 
on the recommendation of General Old. 

Mr. Rice. Do you want to elaborate a bit on that? There has been 
quite an issue about the—the allegations are they spent considerable 
money—either they tried to build it on the side of a hill or they built 
it in a valley where the river flooded it—but for some reason they did 
something there and then quit and moved away. 

Mr. Hucatns. I flew over the site—there is no place you can land 
there, but I flew over the site. Because of the flooding of the 
river the airstrip was laid out on a slope running along the slope, 
not up or down the slope. It would have been above the high- 
water point of the river. 

Mr. Rice. What would have been the high water point? 

Mr. Hvucerns. The airstrip would have been above the high-water 
point of the river. Because it was on the side of the slope, it could 
only go in one direction,’ which was not favorable, from the stand- 
point of winds and the take-off would have been toward a range of 
hills in the distance. General Old, who would be charged with oper- 
ating the base, thought it was not operationally sound and the Air 
Staff agreed so it was abandoned on orders of the Air Force. 

Mr Rice. Did somebody make a mistake in picking that out in the 
first place ? 

Mr. Hvucerns. I do not know that you can say that. Again T do not 
want to get into details of the negotiations. Naturally, the French 
did not want to withdraw farm land from production which isa per- 
fectly natural desire which we run into one in the States plenty of 
times when we consider the location of an air base. When the agree- 
ment was made for it. I do not know ths a ‘ stboddy was partic ul: rly 
happy with it. It was in a way felt it was the best that could be 
done at the time. 

General Old did not think he was willing to operate it and thought 
he could through negotiations get a better site so it was abandoned 
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after the work of constructing the contractor’s camp was undertaken 
as was indicated this morning. 

Mr. Rice. Was General Old in the picture during the entire pro- 
ceedings, or did he come in later and make this decisions? 

Mr. Huaerns. He came in in May 1951. 

Mr. Rice. Somebody else made the original decision that started 
the work there. 

Mr. Hvcerns. I believe that is correct. The negotiations were under 
the Air Force General Hamilton who was located in Paris and is not 
an operational Air Force officer, at least not at the present time. I 
do not know his background. 

Senator Hunv. Is that the site where we expended $143,000? 

Mr. Huaerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You said something about farm lands. There was testi- 
mony of Mr. Simmons that when they drove a jeep up there they 
found very soft material and the jeep sank down to the bottom of 
the jeep. Isthat farm : ind there ? 

Mr. Huaarins. No. As I remember it, that slope was covered with 
brush. I had not understood prior to Mr, Simmon’s testimony today 
that anybody had driven a jeep up' there and it had sunk in up to 
the hubs, but I think he said that was on the airstrip, or the area that 
was planned for the airstrip. I had never heard that before, and 
there is nothing I can say about it. So far as I know, rejection of 
the site by the Air Force was not for any reason such as that. In 
the site selection I might point out that while the Air Force considers 
a site from the standpoint of what is required from base operations 
it works with the Corps of Engineers usually and did with the Corps 
of Engineers in Morocco, with the Corps of Engineers making the 
soil tests and that sort of thing to see whether it is feasible to construct 
a runway and the other facilities required for an air base from the 
_ aedpoins of the type of ground you are dealing with and the cost 

doing the job. 

"Mr. Ricr. Presumably, somewhere along the line of the concerted 
effort of the Air Force and Corps of Engineers they deemed it feasible 
to start work at Machra-Bel-Ksiri. 

Mr. Hvucers. That is evidently so. 

Mr. Rice. No question about it. 

Mr. Hueerns. No question about it. You can see where the con- 
tractor’s construction camp was erected. The only thing you can 

: from the air are the cement foundations on which the prefabricated 
huts were built. 

Mr. Rice. These foundations were of a semipermanent nature. 

Mr. Hucerns. They were concrete. 

Mr. Rice. Can you straighten us out on this Benguerir proposition ? 
We evidently went to Benguerir and started a construction camp and 
evidently left there and went to Machra-Bel-Ksiri and left there and 
went back to Benguerir again. 

Mr. Hueerns. Benguerir is about. 20 miles from Marrakech, toward 
the south. It is at a 1,500-foot altitude and the farther from the coast 
of all the bases. We were there during the rainy season and there are 
just a few blades of green grass that come up. Most of the year it is 
very dry. 

At the time it was abandoned no water had been found at the loca- 
tion. You cannot house a number of men required at an air base 
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without water. That contributed very substantially to the decision 
to abandon it. In the subsequent negotiations the French wishing not 
to take too much land from their farm land, kept pushing Benguerir. 
Additional tests were made and water was found. So that by the 
time we came to final agreement on the site for the air bases Benguerir 
was acceptable because of the fact that water was there. Because of 
its altitude a longer runway would be required than would be required 
at a lower altitude. 

Mr. Rice. So in the chronology they went back to Benguerir some 
time later, around November of 1951? 

Mr. Hucerns. Last fall. 

Mr. Rice. Would you know approximately the cost of the first 
abandonment of Benguerir. 

Mr. Huaerns. We have no idea on that, sir. Any figures we get, we 
get through the Corps of Engineers, and the only figure we have is the 
one that General Hardin mentioned this morning on the cost of 
Machra-Bel-Ksiri. 

Mr. Rice. I would like to ask you again if you think that now in your 
best judgment a mistake was made in putting that construction camp 
at Machra-Bel-Ksiri ¢ 

Mr. Huaarns. My pause is not due to my unwillingness to answer the 
question but as to whether I should not ask to answer it in executive 
session.~ Probably I should. 

Senator Hunt. You may make that decision. 

Mr. Rice. Let us ask the next one, then. Assuming that there may 
have been, has there been anything that occurred to you which would 
help to remedy a situation like that in the future? 

Mr. Hvueerns. The situation being what it was, I do not know that 
anything has occurred, sir. I might add it is the pretty firm opinion 
in the Air Force that due to the abandonment of Machra-Bel-Ksiri at 
a cost of $143,000, we saved a very substantial amount more than that 
due to the fact that, it being on a slope, a tremendous amount of earth 
would have had to have been moved which is not expected to be the 
case at the site which was substituted for it. Both from the stand- 
point of money and from the standpoint of a better site, we are very 
happy to have abandoned it. 

Mr. Rick. So, if it was a mistake, it was a happy mistake ? 

Mr. Hucatns. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did I take it that you might amplify on that in executive 
session / 

Mr. Hueerns. Yes, su 

Mr. Rick. Now coming down to some of the other things that were 
discussed today, for instance the parking apron at Nouasseur: Has 
the Air Force conducted any inspection, or have you conducted any 
inspection or do you have any reports, have you made any findings 
on what happened there ¢ 

Mr. Huaerns. I do not think the Air Force is in a position to make 
any findings. We do not have engineers. We do not have the men 
with the ability to say it should have been done this way or it should 
have been done that way. For that we rely on the Corps of Engineers 
in accordance with the unification of the armed services. 

Mr. Rice. You are in the position of the piper—you are paying for 
it out of your ig > aa 

Mr. Hucarns. Yes, si 
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Mr. Rice. It would seem prudent that you would just stop around 
once in a while and see how the job was going on, to check and see 
whether your money was being spent wisely. 

L take it that you do that, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Hucerins. We do. 

What I was leading up to in my comments was that we are not in 
any position to suggest a remedy. We have read the various reports 
that have been written, we have been over there and seen it. 

Mr. Rick. When you are referring to the various reports, what do 
you mean by that’ Are you t: alking about the inspector-general 4 

Mr. Hucerns. I am talking about the Griffith report that was men- 
tioned earlier tod: ay. 

Mr. Rice. What was that? 

Mr. Huceins. The Griffith report. 

Mr. Rice. The Griflith report / 

Mr. Hueerns. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have a copy of that ? 

Mr. Hugeins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rick. Do you have it with you 4 

Mr. Huaains. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. 1 wonder if you might produce it é 

Mr. Hvueerns. There was a report which I do not have with me— 
I think it is a Mr. Weiner, of the regional engineer’s office-in New 
York. There is the Inspector General’s report by the Army. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have that, or have access to that ¢ 

Mr. Hvueerns. I do not have a copy of it. We have obtained it from 
the Army. We have had a very full exchange of information because, 
as you said, we have certain responsibility for the bases from the 
st: indpoint that we have to operate them, and we have to justify the 
money expenditure to Congress. 

Senator Hunr. Well, will you identify Mr. Griffith? You speak 
of the Griffith report ? 

Mr. Hueains. Mr. Griffith is a representative of the Asphalt In- 
stitute who is an expert on asphalt pavements. He was retained by 
the Corps of Engineers, I believe, to go over and inspect the runways, 
aprons, and all of the asphalt work in the north, African. bases. 
That really is limited to the two bases at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane 
because those are the only two where any asphalt was put down. 

Senator Hunr. Will you produce that report for us, please ? 

Mr. Hvuaeerns. Here it is. 

Mr. Ricr. You mentioned a Weiner report which you might not 
have with you. 

Mr. Hvucerns. I do not have it. 

Mr. Rice. What is the nature of that again ? 

Mr. Hugerns. L would like to ask Mr. Perry to answer that, sir 

Mr. Rice. Please identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Perry. I am John P. H. Perry, Deputy for Installations to the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

I flew over a week ahead of Mr. Huggins. 

Mr. Rice. Go ahead on the Weiner report, Mr. Perry. 

Mr. Perry. Lcame into this job on January 11 and was immediately 
told I was headed for Casablanca. 

Senator Hunr. Will you very briefly give us your qualifications 
and your background ? 
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Mr. Perry. What was it Mr. Churchill said, “There goes a modest 
man who has much to be modest about”? Well, I spent 45 years 
with the Turner Construction Co., the last 30 years as vice president 
and member of the executive committee of New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia. 

Senator Hunr. You are an attorney / 

Mr. Perry. No: I am an engineer, or a bricklayer, you might say. 

Senator Ht 7 r. L thought you said you were an attorney. 

Mr. Perry. I said I spent 45 vears with the Turner Construction 
Co. of New York Boston, and Chicago and Philadelphia. 

I was retired about a year and a half ago and still continue as a 
director of that company, but have no other affiliations of any kind. 

Senator Hunr. Thank you. 

Mr. Perry. I spent the time from the 11th—1 flew over the 22d of 
January, reading over a host of reports which were most interesting. 

This Weiner report—I understand he is the engineer of tests and 
materials in the office of the North Atlantic division of the Corps of 
Kngineers in New York. 

He was sent over at the request of the Chief of Engineers: as General 
Pick has testified, there began to be—I think he used the word— 
“rumors” about the job. 

That report should show it as John Griffith’s report instead of 
James Griflith—that is a typographical error—the Weiner re port, I 
think IT have a copy here and if not, we can furnish you one in the 
morning, it more or less parallels the Griffith report. 

Then there is the Wise report. Wise went over with Colonel Ivins 
of the Inspector General of the Army. Wise is in the Inspector 
General's office of the Air Force and his report—those are the three 
principal reports. 

Mr. Rice. Where is the Wise report now / 

Mr. Perry. I have a copy here which you can have if you want it. 

Mr. Rrer. All right. 

Mr. Perry. It is a photostat of it, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Now, go ahead, sir, and tell us a little bit about the con 
clusions that were reached as a result of these reports. 

You reviewed them, you said, 

Mr. Perry. | have read them several times. Then I spent approxi 
mately 5 days in French Morocco trying to see how much substance 
there was in these reports, so far as vou could see that weeks or months 
after the event. 

Those reports were made in October, | think the Griffith report is 
in October and the Weiner report, I think is in November and the 
Wise report is early in December 

Mr. Huaeins. January. 

Mr. Perry. No, the Wise report is early in December. There is a 
Beadle report which was Colonel Beadle of the Air Force, a report 
to General Old, made the end of January. 

Senator Hunr. Do you have a copy of the Beadle report / 

Mr. Perry. I think | have one. IT would not be sure. 

Mr. Huaains, IT have one, sir, but I would like to have a copy made 
and submit it to you later. 

Mr. Perry. I may have one. 

I spent roughly a day at Nouasseur with Colonel Haseman. 
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Mr. Rice. Before you get over there, in general what do these re- 
ports find? We have a picture here that is very vague. Somebody 

said there are some rumors. Let us talk about what we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Perry. I knew nothing about the rumors, sir, until I began 
to dig into these reports and I was curious as to the origin- —why 
these men should be sent over to make these investigations. The 
only explanation I heard parallels what General Pick said here today. 
There began to be stories apparently, and someb: xly began to send 
so-called experts over to see what was wrong—Weiner, Griffith, Wise, 
and so on. 

Mr. Rick. What were the basic rumors, what did they say ? 

Mr. Perry. I do not know that. All I can say is what I read in 
the reports and what I saw over there. I have no knowledge as to 
the rumors. 

Mr. Rice. What do the reports say ? 

Mr. Perry. They give, what is to me, a not too pleasant picture 
of the jobs. 

Mr. Rice. Are they defensive in nature? Are they building up 
a case { 

Mr. Perry. I don’t think they are defensive at all; I would say 
they are offensive on the contrary, sir. 

All of them are quite forthright. 

Senator Hunt. You would say they are unprejudiced reports, 
would you not # 

Mr. Perry. As far as I can see, yes. I have talked to Mr. Griffith 
twice since then; I formed a very favorable impression of him. I 
know Mr. Wise moderately well and I have a good deal of confidence 
in him. I have never seen Mr. Weiner; I have met Colonel Beadle 
once and formed a favorable impression. The general tenor of these 
reports is I think rather sharply critical of the work, the quality of 
the work, the cost of the work, and quite revealing I believe to one 
who could properly evaluate them—— 

Mr. Rice. What would they say about the quality of the work? 

Mr. Perry. That is was substandard, mediocre; you can read for 
yourself, if you read these reports. I am only quoting now from 
the reports. “Far below standard, mediocre, substandard”—all those 
war run through these reports. 

. Rice. There were a number of defects, in other words? 

Mr Perry. Many deficiencies are reported at length in these some- 
what lengthy reports. Apparently for whatever my opinion is worth, 
the deficiency occurred because for various stated reasons these pre- 
cise requirements of : ins and specifications—you can use the word 

“ignored,” “modified,” or “overlooked”—there is a big difference be- 
tween “ignoring” a sahite ation and modifying it. There is some 
justification—some of the sites, you have to modify specifications 
particularly in this sort of soil mechanics design where you find a 
different set of materials. You have to modify. 

Mr. Rice. To go back to the ignoring, did you find situations where 
the specific ations were ignored ¢ 

Mr. Perry. I am so told at the site, and I think the implications 
in these reports indicate that. 

Mr. Rice. I take it from your previous statement there would be 
no justification for ignoring the specifications. 


s 
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Mr. Perry. It is most unusual in my experience. 

Mr. Hvperns. May I give a bit of background on that? 

ir. Rice. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hupains. This carries along with the general background of 
the story. 

As I mentioned, it was decided in November that we would push 
ahead with this program and it was desired to get operational bases 
as fast as possible and the directive which went from the Air Force 
to the Corps of Engineers requested that the minimum operational 
facilities be completed within 6 months after date of entry to Morocco. 

The date of entry was postponed, delayed, until along in April. 
General Hardin gave the dates this — ning. With the original date 
having been hoped for as January 1, the completion date was hoped 
for as July 1. —— was a push, a Gandia push, to get the work 
done by July 1, even though there was only 2 months to do it in. 

There was no order to get it done by July 1, so far we have been 
able to determine. Appare ntly the old date of July 1 stayed in the 
minds of the district engineers’ people. 

Mr. Rice. Let me go back over that again. I think this is very 
important. There has been a tremendous reliance upon this rus h, 
this crash phase, as what seems to me to be an excuse for doing it 
the easy way. 

Now, in fixing the date of completion, what is the story again ? 

Mr. Hucarns. The directive to the Corps of Engineers asked for 
completion of the minimum operational facilities within 6 months 
after entry of equipment into Morocco could be obtained. It had been 
hoped that that would be January 1, but due to a variety of factors, it 
was found not possible to obtain right of entry until along in April. 

Mr. Ricr. So that, taking the April date, that would then give us 
6 months’ leeway from April? 

Mr. Huearns. That is the way the directive reads, sit 

Mr. Rice. Let us see if we have a situation where there was a mis- 
interpretation that the original directive would indicate that if they 
got in on January 1 they should be finished by June. 

Mr. Hvueorns. July. 

Mr. Rice. By July. 

As a matter of fact, you did not get in until April. There seemed 
to be an impression that there was a tremendous rush and they had 
to get finished by July 1 still. 

Was that a misinterpretation of your impression of what the in- 
structions were ¢ 

Mr. Hucerns. I think it probably was a misinterpretation becatise, 


» far as I know, there was no instruction ever issued | anyone to 
finish by July 1. I think it was the case of the July 1 late staying 
in the minds of the district engineer who had the job of getting the 


bases built. 

Mr. Rice. I realize that you did not come into the picture until 
about January 1952, but can that be backed up by getting at the di- 
rective that would show that to be the fact that they had a 6-month 
leeway there? 

Mr. Hvuactns. Sure. The directive is readily available. I do not 
have the full thing here. I may be able to find a quote from it but it 
was essentially 6 months from the date of entry. No date specified. 
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Senator Hunr. Let me ask you this: Did the Army engineers urge 
the contractors, do you know, to go ahead and complete this in the 
remaining months of M: iv and June? 

Mr. Huceins. It was my understanding that that was done, that the 
whole drive was to complete it. 

Senator Hun. Do you think considerable pressure was put on the 
contracting companies to finish this up within a 2-month period, « 

little over? 

Mr. Hueerns. I think there is no question about that, 

Senator Hunr. Do you think even a layman with an engineer's 
understanding of construction would have insisted on a 6- month job 
being done in 2 months ? 

Mr. Hvueerns. It is a very good question. I do not have the answer. 
Well, I agree with you; it sounds a little on the fantastic side. 

Senator Hunv. It is not common sense; is it ? 

Mr. Huaerns. It sounds on the fantastic side. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know the job requirements for a crash program— 
that is the Pentagon word for in a hurry—and they were working 
60, 70, 80, and 90 hours a week regular ly? 

Senator Hunr. But the Air Force is the responsible party here 
so far as speed was concerned, and they, as I understood it, were not 
pushing the engineers. It was the engineers pushing the contractors. 
Or did the Air Corps insist on the completion in the additional 2 
months ? 

Mr. Hugers. I think there is no question but that the Air Force 
wanted bases just as soon as they could get them. The fact that we had 
been delayed 4 months in getting in did not mean that the need for 
bases as soon as we could get them did not exist. 

Mr. Rice. Maybe we would like to receive for the record the actual 
correspondence or directive in that connection. It is very important. 

Mr. Hvcerxs. We can get that for you. 

Senator Hunt. Do you know of any follow-up correspondence that 
is available from the Air Force indicating that this must be com- 
pleted by the due date of July, even though the delay due to ¢con- 
versation with the French made it impossible to get in until April ? 

Mr. HUGGins. We have searched for such correspondence or other 
documents and we have found none. 

Senator Hunr. Do you know if any exists as between the Army 
engineers and the contractors : 

Mr. Hucatns. I do not know if any exist or not. 

Senator Hunr. Do you know of any memorandum that exists 

Mr. Hvuaarns. I know of nothing in writing on this subject 7 
the continued urge to get done by July 1. I think it might also be 
pointed out that before they actually got ae) into the site to begin 
work, they did have a Jot of equipment in. Entry for the equipment 
had been permitted so that within a day after the site became avail- 
able they had their bulldozers and equipment on the land pushing the 
dirt around to build the airstrips. 

Senator Hun. It does seem to me, Mr. Huggins, that some con- 
sideration surely is due the contractor if a demand is made of him 
that he doa 6 months’ job in a little over 2 months and he attempts 
to do it. and some things FO Wrong, perhaps we cannot hold him ac- 
countable entirely for what happened ¢ 
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Mr. Hugains. I was giving that background to the situation which 
is reflected in these reports. I think it must be recognized in fair- 
ness to everyone involved here, that this was a very urgent need and 
the Air Force wanted the bases. ~— is, so far as we know, no writ- 
ten directive to complete by July 1, or any other specific date. But I 
think there is no doubt that Tuy 1 was in the minds of everyone. 
They tried to do it, with the apparent sacrifice of quality which is 
reflected in these reports. 

Senator Lona. Might I ask these questions: I have had the impres- 
sion over some of these air bases that it seems like every time the 
Air Force has asked for a base, particularly any place Thad knowledge 
of, the usual request to the engineers was that we want this base at 
the earliest possible moment. Later on I think that may have been 
modified some, but I had the impression up to about 6 months ago 
that was about the standard request from the Air Force to the engi- 
neers, to “give us this base in operating condition as quickly as 
possible.” Was that pretty much the situation as far as these bases 
were concerned / 

Mr. Huaertns. It is the situation in Moroeco, but it is not the normal 

situation. We try to get our bases built at a time that will fit the 
delivery of planes and the availability of trained personnel to operate 
them. 
Mar. Race. 1 was about to mention that to you, Senator Long. In 
this case there was an order, so to speak, for five bases. But there 
seems to be a eood question as to whether or not if these five bases 
were delivered tomorrow or last week, that the Air Force would have 
been able to have the necessary equipment and personnel to man them. 
However, the work apparently proceeded at a tremendous pace, just 
as if that was ready. We are very much interested in getting at 
those factors, 

Mr. Hugeins. I think you must look at Morocco as not a normal 
situation. Here was an immediate need for bases if the world situa- 
tion worsened and it was just like the crash programs during the war 
when the thing was to get something vou could use just as soon as 
possible, 

This was not a job phased to availability of planes and personnel 
asa normal program contemplates. 

Mr. Perry. | would like to make this point with the counsel that 
the chairman, I think, has got a little indirect slant on this 2-month 
basis speaking as an excontractor. 

lt is one thing to start April 23 cold turkey; it is another thing 
to have had 4 months to get your plans, equipment and most of your 
material on the ground, assemble vour whole forces and then go like 
hell in 214 months and do something. It is not a 2-month job, it is 
vearer a 4- or 5-month job. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, they were not standing by and not work- 
ing in that 4-month period, they were moving. 

Mr. Perry. That is right. 

Mv. Huaorns. That explains some of vour stand-by problems on 
personnel, They had expected to get in much sooner than they did 
and had done a good deal of their recruiting and a lot of their pro- 
curement of equipment, 
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Mr. Rice. We found no instances where they found paid stand-bys 
innorth Africa. Mr. Perry, you were telling us about Colonel Beadle’s 
report and indicated you had a copy of that. 

Mr. Hueearns. I said I would supply that, s 

Mr. Perry. I will look here for just a second. Mr. Huggins has 
acopy. lam not sure I have one here. 

Mr. Rice. In the event neither of you have one, you will supply it? 

Mr. Hucains. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Going back to those reports you indicated a situation 
where at least in some cases the specifications were ignored ¢ 

Mr. Hucains. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Which would be a departure from the aecepted construc- 
tion policies. In your estimation from reading the reports, Mr. Perry, 
would you say that amounted to a major difficulty ¢ 

Mr. Perry. As to quality, I think it does, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Using your sense of values and applying it to this whole 
proposition over there, you think that is a considerable problem ? 

Mr. Perry. I might, in view of what Mr. Huggins has just said as 
to the crash program and July 1 being the bastile day, you might, were 
the urgency sufficiently strong, strategic-wise, get the job done hell- 
for-leather, regardless of the prec ise follow ing of specifications. What 
I cannot underst: ind and what the fellows ‘who wrote these reports 
cannot understand is why that same slighting of specifications con- 
tained through July, August, September, October, and into November 
and even into December. 

Mr. Rice. After the pressure was off. 

Mr. Perry. The pressure was off. 

Mr. Rice. The D-day, the big psychological project was to get a 
few flyers in there by bastile day. 

Mr. Perry. They flew some planes. 

Mr. Rice. They landed a few planes there and everyone was very 
happy and commended every one. 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Then the pressure was off. But this proposition of push- 
ing along still continued. 

Mr. Perry. So far as the futility of the architect-engineers 
PUSOWM’s protest of the contractors Atlas not following the speci- 
fications and the Corps of Engineers in general supporting Atlas 
instead of their own inspectors of PUSOM., it is hard for me to under- 
stand why that should have been continued through, as I have said, 
some 4 or 5 months after bastile day. That was quite general appar- 
ently, not only on soil mechanics but on some of the latrines and 
barracks and warehouses. 

Mr. Rice. You were here when Mr. Simmons was testifying and I 
take it you heard a good part of that. His testimony generally says 
the specifications were ignored ; he protested and was overridden. Do 
you find these reports tend to support Mr. Simmons? 

Mr. Perry. I would say very substantially, sir, from my reading of 
them. I think almost anybody reading them would get a similar 
impression. 

Mr. Rice. What does that add up to, in dollars and cents and in the 
practical proposition that we have on our hands now? 

We have, I take it from this, a substandard air strip over there, 
and parking aprons. What happens now? Do we have to rebuild 
those ? 
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Mr. Hueerns. I will answer that. We have talked to General Old, 
the commanding general, whose responsibility it is to operate the 
bases, 

General Old says he can fly and will fly any plane in and out. We 
are very much afraid of maintenance costs. Dollars-and-cents-wise 
there probably is not anyone who can give you any figures. We do 
not know. Only experience will show. 

Mr. Rice. When you speak of maintenance that you are afraid of, 
you mean you are fearful that the thing is going to tear up under use 
and you will have to keep asphalt mixes and rock crushers on the job 
to maintain them ¢ 

Mr. Hugerns. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Have to repair them ? 

Mr. Hucerns. You might find a particular section of the runway 
will not stand up and you will have to tear it up and put in a replace- 
ment. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Huggins, it is a little unrealistic to me that an 
engineer on the job over there without full authority would say to a 
contractor “now you can use some substandard material here and we 
will wink at it” unless he was advised to do that. 

Do you know whether he had any instructions which would allow 
him not to make the contractor live up to these specifications ¢ 

Mr. Hueerns. He had no instructions to that effect and from all we 
know, the situation at Nouasseur parallels that which Mr. Simmons 
described at Sidi Slimane by way of protests of the disregard of spec- 
ifications. 

Senator Hunt. I cannot understand an engineer— what was his 
rank, colonel, brigadier ? 

Mr. Hueerns. Colonel. 

Senator Hunt. I cannot understand a colonel taking that responsi- 
bility upon himself. You know of no instruction having been given 
to him to allow degrading of materials? 

Mr. Huearns. I have tried to investigate within the Air Force and 
everybody who had anything to do with the job says there was never 
any authorization from the Air Force to disregard specifications. 
Again you will realize that the Air Force specifications are criteria, do 
not get into how to build the runways. They say “We want a runway 
so long and so wide and capable of standing up under a gearload of 
so many pounds.” The job of designing the runway to do that, the 
job of designing aprons and taxiw: Lys to do that is a job of the architect- 
engineers working with the district engineers. 

‘There was never any deviation from the Air Force requirements of 
runways so long, so wide, capable of standing up under a specific load. 

Mr. Perry. Mr. Chairman, may I add one thing there. I think it 
might help to clear your natural questions if you realize—which so 
many people that I ts alked to, do not seem to appreciate—here the ar- 
chitect-engineer is the employee of the Corps of Engineers. They 
are the arms and legs, hired by the Corps of Engineers to perform 
functions the Corps of Engineers has not the manpower to do. | The 
thing that startled me in reading these reports is that the Corps of 
Engineers through the district engineer apparently ignored the in- 
spection reports and the specifications of their own people, PUSOM, 
and soon. PUSOM had two responsibilities. Their contract, if you 
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look at it is split in title I and title IL; the combined fees are as you 
stated, six hundred some-odd thousand for fee. ‘Title 1 is to make 
the plans and specifications. Title II is to inspect the work that is 
done in accordance with those specifications. 

The major part of this fee, five hundred-odd thousand is for title 
LT and the balance of $130,000 or $140,000 is for title I, and the man- 
power follows that; if you look at the figures of the number of archi- 
tects and engineers employed, three-quarters of them are for the in- 
spection. 

Senator Hunt. Certainly the Atlas people were aware of the situa- 
tion and certainly they were aware of the fact that their payments 
were being jeopardized by the fact that the recommendations made 
by their architect on the ground were not being followed. Where 
was Atlas? Why were they not stepping in there and protecting their 
own interests ¢ 

Mr. Perry. Atlas did not employ the architect-engineers, sir. The 
architect-engineers, PUSOM, are the creatures of the C orps of Engi- 
neers, and Atlas was entirely separate. Atlas was the contractor 
building the job. I think from their point of view, they believed they 
built a good job in record time, so far as Bastille day is concerned in 
spite of plans and specifications. 

Senator Hunr. If the job did not meet specifications certainly the 
payments were jeopardized. 

Mr. Hucarns. They were on a cost-plus basis. It was not a case— 
I think you may be confusing the situation with progress payments 
on a fixed-price contract where the work is accepted before any prog- 
ress payments are made. Here we made the money available to the 
Corps of Engineers and they turned it over to the contractors as the 
work progressed and as they needed money to meet their payroll, and 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Rice. As a matter of fact, it sometimes works opposite on this 
cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, that if they put a job in that is not up to 
par, and they have to repair it, as General Pick indicated they might 
have to do, and they get paid for that, too. So they can do the same 
work twice and get paid twice for it on a cost-plus proposition. Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Hucers. That is what worries us. 

Mr. Perry. I think that is a little far-fetched. 

Senator Lone. I have a question to ask on this John Griffith report. 
Just from reading this I gather the impression that John Griffith is 
a former employee of the Army engineers having worked at. the 
Waterways experiment station at Vicksburg and he is now regarded as 
one of the experts in this field of asphalt construction. 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Senator Lone. Here is a man who is a former employee and helped 
to develop the Army engineers’ criteria, severely criticizing the condi- 
tions of this construction. 

Mr. Huaarns. Yes. 

Senator Lone. He is not criticizing it as an Army engineer em- 


plovee but he has the same background the Army engineers consider 


to be proper qualifications for judging this. I do net understand 
the technical terms but if I ever saw a criticism of construction that 
is one, 

Mr. Rice. We have not seen the report, What does it say ¢ 
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Senator Lona. If you read it, you would probably not understand 
it any better than I do, but to me, it means the structure is not. ex- 
pected to stand up and that a great amount of work must be done 
before those bases can be regarded as adequate for what they were 
constructed to do. 

Mr. Hucerxns. He makes certain recommendations in there as to 
things which can be done now to insure the continued usability of the 
airstrips by the Air Corps, but I think without any assurance what- 
ever that the repaired airstrips will be as good as airstrips built to 
specifications would have been. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Huggins, in your relationship with the Army 
engineers, when a job is completed do the Army engineers advise you 
that such-and-such a job is now completed, and then you write them 
and accept it? Has that correspondence passed back and forth be- 
tween the Army engineers and the Air Force? 

Mr. Hucerns., I really cannot answer that, Senator. I have not 
been around there long enough to give you the answer. That has 
not passed back and forth on this one, I can assure vou. 

But Wwe are going to use the bases to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Rice. You cannot help that. 

Mr. Hueeins. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. Now, Mr. Perry, going back to this report situation, 
we find that the subbase is substandard, and there have been some 
completed runways where the finished surface has been put on. 
Is it reflected anywhere in these reports that there have been fail- 
ures or collapses of the finished surface’ Have these testing devices 
gone through the finished surface any place? 

Mr. Perry. Yes, sir. My reading them would indicate, there is 
a lot of language in the Griffith and Wise report of completed run- 
Ways, completed and surfaced. And whether General Pick was 
entirely correct this morning that the apron did not have the final 
top coat on, is a matter that I do not want to express an opinion 
on, because I was not there at the time. 

Mr. Rice. Is there any dispute about that as to whether any of the 
finished coat collapsed or not / 

General Pick seemed very sure that had not occurred. 

Mr. Perry. I would rather you read and interpret it yourself. 

Mr. Rice. You have been over since and have not seen any patches 
on finished coats ? 

Mr. Perry. We saw test holes and I saw some patches. 

Mr. Rick. Did you see patches which would be larger than would 
be necessary for test holes? 

Mr. Perry. My own impression was, this was where the top surface 
was on. I cannot be sure of that because [ was only at Nouasseur 
for a day: walking over a big job without testing methods it is hard 
to be certain you are right. 

Mr. Rick. You have the very definite impression, from reading the 
reports, that after the finished coat was on at some places there were 
failures. ‘That would be my impression. 

Mr. Huearns. You had the failure on the apron at Sidi Slimane, 
where gas spillage occurred. 

Mr. Rice. We went over that this morning. I had in mind more a 
rotting or a sinking of a finished-coat proposition. 
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Mr. Hucerns. I do not think that we have had any reports on failure 
of a finished runway or taxiway with the possible exception of this 
Nouasseur apron, which it was my impression when I was over there 
was it had not been finished. 

Senator Hunt. That was General Pick’s testimony. 

Mr. Huaerns. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. The district engineer, the ranking man on the job over 
there, was Colonel Derby. Is it indicated in his reports that these 
matters were brought to the attention of Colonel Derby, these depar- 
tures from me ifications and ignoring of specifications 4 

Mr. Perry. I do not think in those reports— 

Mr. Rice. I would take it, he would be the individual responsible 
for their getting away with this. 

Mr. Perry. There are available various copies of the protests which 
presumably went out to Derby. 

Mr. Ricr. What disposition did Colonel Derby make of these pro 
tests ¢ 

Mr. Hucerns. I think the protests were overruled and the work 
went ahead. It is quite similar to Mr. Simmons’ testimony of the 
situation at Sidi Slimane. 

Mr. Rice. Would you say then, if there is any responsibility that 
it appears Colonel Derby assumed it and is the person that we would 
have to ask about it / 

Mr. Hueerns. I would think ‘so; yes. He was the man in charge 
of the job. 

Mr. Rice. With an eye to the clock, Mr. Chairman, I think we would 
probab ly like to talk to Mr. Huggins in executive session for a few 
minutes, but I would like to clear up one thing that has come out in 
the testimony today. That has been the location of these construction 
camps and whether or not it was contemplated at the time they were 
placed, that thev wed | eT be used for operational purposes by 
the Air Foree. Has there been any difficulty in that connection / 

Mr. casaris. There is some difference of opinion on it. As Gen 
eral Pick pointed out, at Nouasseur they were able to get land for a 
construction camp across the road, and down the road a little bit 
from one side of the base before we were able to get entry to the land 
on the base. 

They started their construction camp on this land. The fact that 
they started it on the land off the base, permitted them to get in and 
start the work sooner than they otherwise would have been able to do. 

At Sidi Slimane the construction camp is away off on the edge 
of the base, about as far from the air strip as it could be and still be 
on the land. I am not clear in my own mind whether we get all the 
land of the base at once, or whether we got it in parts and that was the 
first piece of land that we got. 

At Benguerir—— 

Mr. Rice. Is it contemplated that if possible they will use these 
quarters for the Air Force personnel when they turn over the base 
to them to use for military purposes ? 

Mr. Hucerns. You have two sorts of quarters on a base. One is for 
your permanent complement of personnel—those that will be there 
during peacetime. If war should come, the number of personnel on 
the base would increase very substantially, and there is usually a sec- 
tion of the base set off for what is called the war camp. 
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Mr. Rice. Do you have a map of Nouasseur and Benguerir or one 
of those places? 

Mr. Husaarns. Yes, I have several of them; I have maps of all the 
bases as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would point out on the map what hap- 
pened at Nouasseur and Benguerir with respect to the construction 
camp. 

Mr. Hueains. Could we do this in executive session? Ido not want 
to open up maps of the bases here. 

Mr. Rice. All right, sir. 

I have one question before we go into executive session. That is 
this: The basic criteria I believe for the amount of pressure that the 
runways must withstand was 100,000 pounds. 

Mr. Huaerns. 100,000 gear load. 

Mr. Rice. That is the bearing load. 

Mr. Hucerns. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. That is what they were set up to do. Now, how close 
have they come to that? Do the architect-engineers say to what de- 
gree they mene met this, or what is the answer on that? 

Mr. Hucerns. We got an estimate from Mr. Butler of the architect- 
engineers that lias would handle 60,000 to 70,000 pounds. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Butler is the project engineer for Porter Urquhart? 

Mr. Hucerns. He is their chief engineer. I think Mr. Simmons 
stated he was Mr. Simmons’ boss. 

Mr. Ricr. Yes; so we have a picture of where the requirement at 
the outset is a three-bedroom house with two baths, and so far you 
have gotten one bath and a couple of bedrooms. Is that the idea ? 

Mr. Hvearns. I do not think that it is quite comparable. You 
know whether you have got a three-bedroom house with one bath or 
a two-bedroom house. There is a difference of opinion as to whether 
we have got what we need. 

Mr. Rice. You may not even have one bedroom. 

Mr. Huaatns. I would not go that far. 

Mr. Rice. If a B-36 takes 100,000 pounds, you cannot use it at all 
for a B-36; you do not have any roof on your house. 

Mr. Hucetns. B-36’s have been in and out of those bases. The thing 
may not fall down all at once—it may not fall down at all; we hope it 
will not. It certainly is General Pick’s view that it will not. Cer- 
tainly we are not qualified to say he is wrong. We have read these 
reports and it certainly gives us a good deal of pause and concern 
from the standpoint of maintenance. 

Senator Lone. From your point of view you would be inclined to 
hold your breath when a B-36 lands on the runway, I would take it. 

Mr. Hucerns. I think the problem is less one of landing than of 
standing still. 

When you land you are partially airborne. It is not untii a plane 
sits on an apron or a runway for a long time that you really get the 
effect. Really your aprons may take more of a beating than vour 
runways do. 

Mr. Rice. You have a great concern about the quality of the work. 

Now as to the dollars-and-cents situation, what is the feeling of the 
Air Force as to whether they are getting their money’s worth or going 
bankrupt on the job; or how do we stand there 4 
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Mr. Hucerns. We do not know what it will cost to complete the 
work. As you will find, in these reports, the costing situation is not 
abreast of the work. 

Mr. Rice. They are way behind on the bookkeeping. We have one 
report there that they are $17 million behind on their vouchers. 

Mr. Hucerns. That is correct. When we went over there in Janu- 
ary, we took along a team of Air Force accountants who were still 
there. We had the problem of reporting to Congress as to how much 
money has been spent, is in place now, and how much it would take to 
comple te the job. 

Mr. Rice. Were you appre ‘hensive when you took the accountants 
over that maybe it was running into a—— 

Mr. Hueetns. We would not have taken them if we had not been 
apprehensive. We have not been able to get cost figures that seem to be 
consistent or reliable. I do think that now they are setting up a cost- 
ing system which, (1) will give us the sort of figures we want, and 
(2) @ive the contractor a better cost control on the job to run it in 
an efficient manner as General Pick indicated today. 

Mr. Rice. I take it that is something that has just been initiated 
very recently / 

Mr. Huceins. They went over with Mr. Perry just 3 or 4 days 
before I went over there in the latter part of January. 

Mr. Rice. I think it might be interesting for the record if this— 
this committee started to inquire about the cost figures in December 
on the job. Would that date have any bearing on it / 

Mr. Hucerns. It had no bearing in my mind. I did not know that. 
[ got into this the first week I got on the job and I have been in it 
since. I set up the group to go over there without knowledge that 
this committee or any other committee was looking ino it. 

Senator Hunr. The executive session now will immediately follow 
as soon as we can empty the room. 

(At 5:30 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene in executive 
session. ) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1952 


Untrep STaTes SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, dD. ¢ 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a, m., in room 
212, Senate Office Building, Senator Lester C. Hunt, presiding. 

Present : Senator Hunt. 

Also present : Downey Rice, special counsel ; George H. Martin, staff 
consultant; Maj. Gen. George J. Nold and Brig. Gen. John R. Hardin, 
both of the Corps of Engineers. 

Senator Hunr. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Huggins, will you take the witness chair, please / 


TESTIMONY OF EDWIN V. HUGGINS (Resumed), ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE AIR FORCE, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN J. H. PERRY 


Senator Hunr. Mr. Huggins, yesterday in executive session you 
intimated that you wished to make a general statement in public and 
you will be given that opportunity this morning. You can do so at 
any time convenient to you as the counsel asks you some questions. 

Mr. Hueers. Allright. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Huggins, I think when we suspended yesterday we 
had asked for some additional information. We had received the 
Griffin report and I think there was a Weiner report. I wonder if 
you have that with you. 

Mr. Hucarns. I donot. When I got back to the Pentagon last night 
it was pretty late and today is a holiday and the staff is not in. So I 
will have to ask you to wait for that report and also for the directive 
you asked for and the statement of breakdown of the eliminations 
from the program. 1 do have the Beadle report with me but I will 
send the others to you. 

Mr. Rice. We would like to receive the Beadle report. 

Senator Hunr. Off the record. 

( Discussion was continued off the record. ) 

Mr. Rick. You mentioned a moment ago the directive as to certain 
changes. We are also interested in the directive which establishes the 
hoped-for completion date. 

Mr. Hvueains. I referred to both and we will provide both. I was 
unable to get them last night or this morning. 

Mr. Rice. You had, I believe, some notes which indicated your 
conception of.the directive was to the effect that when the program 
was set up the time limitation imposed or hoped for was 6 months 
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from the date of entry into the construction site, when the site was 
made available. 

Mr. Hueerins. Six months from the date of entry of the equipment 
into Morocco. 

Mr. Rice. The equipment. 

Mr. Hucerns. I believe so. The ean got into the country 
before the sites were available and as a result of that, as soon as the 
site at Nouasseur was available aa ‘y had the equipment on the site 
and were beginning work within less than a di ay, I believe. 

enator Hun. I think that is a very important point. IT want to 
e aie it. The directive was for completion of the project within 6 
months following the date the equipment arrived in Morocco. 

Mr. Hueerns. I believe that is correct, 

Senator Hunv. There was never any sadisioual directive ? 

Mr. Ht Goins. Not that we have been able to jind. We searched all 
our records and our files for additional instructions and have found 
none. 

Senator Hunr. Was the Air Force negligent, when it knew that the 
negotiations with the French Government were not completed until 
Apr il, was it negligent in not chapging its directive ? 

Mr. Hvueatns. I would not think so. We still wanted the bases 
within that time. We had had no indication that they could not be 
given within that time. I think if we had, we would have been negli- 
gent if we had not said we would extend the date. 

Senator Hunr. I am not attempting to be critical but. it seems to 
me, anyone would understand and know that 8300.000,000 worth of 
work could not have been completed between some time in April and 
the Ist of July at such a tremendous distance from the United States 
with all the problems involved. 

Mr. Hucerns. There was no contemplation of $300,000,000 worth 
being completed within that time. Even the directive did not contem- 
plate that within 6 months. It was only the minimum operational 
facilities which were asked for within the 6-months period, not the 
complete bases. 

Mr. Rice. Here is the proposition. In the brief time that we have 
had to review some of the material presented it appears this way: 

That from the inception of the project until the month of November its 
administration and progress have been beset with delays, false starts, confusion, 
and undoubtedly some waste. Many factors have contributed to this condition 
such as No. 1: Urgency. ‘The district engineer has always been impressed with 
the strategic urgency of this project and has therefore proceeded on a hurry-up 
basis And then again in order to accomplish the construction procurement of 
equipment and supplies to start the job was made without regard to conventional 
procurement procedure, so that the job would be expedited. 

Engineering standards and specifications have been flagrantly disregarded. 
Good workmanship has been sacrificed for speed and higher production capacity. 

In other words, this urgency is something that we are going to have 
to get to the bottom of, just what was the picture there. 

Mr. Hucerns. There is no question about the urgency. As I indi- 
cated vesterday you have got to consider this against the background 
of Korea, the events of the winter of 1950-51. This was an urgent 
job. It was, as you referred to the ae ntagon language, a crash pro- 
gram, and any crash program is going to involve more expense than 
one which is planned over a long pe me of time and then put into 
construction. There is no question at all about the urgency of the 
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project to the point of a minimum operational facility which was 
requested. ‘That was in accordance with the Air Force directive. 

Mr. Rice. Let us split hairs a bit. Do you think there was a possi- 
bility of a misconception of the amount of urgency needed? We will 
agree it was urgent, but perhaps there has been a misconception as to 
the degree of urgency. 

Mr. Hueerns. There may well have been. There may well have 
been a tremendous desire to get the job done within the time that was 
originally hoped for in any event. I do not think that there was any 
question but that there was that. 

Mr. Rice. That would have been commendable, but at the sacrifice 
of millions of dollars and the quality of the work, that is owr question 
as to whether that would be advisable, feasible, or wise. 

Mr. Hueeins. Again you cannot do an urgent program without 
spending more money than you would on a program that was not 
urgent. That L think is accepted, it was certainly accepted in World 
War II, and we were in a world situation where we needed it, or 
thought that we might need it, even worse than many of the facilities 
built in World War II. That was the matter of the sacrifice-of- 
quality point. It is only the matter of the dollar point. As to the 
urgency of the program, that was part of the decision of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and conveyed on by the Air Force. Certainly we 
wanted the facilities just. as soon as we could get them. 

Mr. Rice. Now, sir, we are not trying to start a conflict here be- 
tween the various Government agencies and in our executive session 
last night you have some very fair and commendable statements to 
make about the cooperation you received as the representative of the 
Aur Force from the Corps of Engineers and others. 

Would you like to enlarge on that? 

Mr. Hvucerns. I would like to. I do not want to let this record 
stand without an indication of another urgent program, if you want 
to consider it as that, to get the Moroccan job on the beam. General 
Pick indicated yesterday that he began to hear reports on it last fall 
and took steps to strengthen the various organizations involved. We 
had somewhat the same experience and had taken steps to build up 
from the Air Force angle, even before our recent trip to Morocco. 
After I was in Morocco General Pick was on another trip abroad, 
and we met in ‘Tripoli and discussed it and agreed on the necessity for 
close cooperation, strengthening of organizations, and since we both 
have returned, there have been a number of meetings between the 
Air Force and the Army with complete exchange of information back 
and forth and with complete exchange of intentions by way of im- 
provement in organization, and so forth, which have now reached, I 
think, pretty complete agreement and approval on both sides. 

As I say, General Pick indicated yesterday some of the things that 
he is doing. I know that he approves of the things which the Air 
Force is doing to give all the assistance that we can from our angle 
in this thing and to get into the team operations which he mentioned 
yesterday asa full partner. I think that we are on the way to getting 
this operation into a normal overseas operation, if there is any such. 

There are bases being built in many remote parts of the world, under 
widely vary ing conditions such as General Pick indicated yesterday— 
[ think Blue Jay and Morocco. 
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In that connection I would like to point out that while I am not 
familiar with the boat trip to Blue Jay that General Pick mentioned 
yesterday, to eliminate any confusion on the point that the base is 
fully supportable from a logistic st: indpoint, a half year by boat and 
all the year by plane, and we have had no trouble at all supporting it 
this winter by plane, and we would anticipate no trouble in the future, 
even under military conditions. 

Insofar as Morocco is concerned, we anticipate that that will be 
bac k ona vood, sound basis be fore too lone, and the Air Force and 
Corps of Engineers have worked with great cooperation for the past 
couple of months to get that into the sort of operation that you would 
like to see and that we would like to see. 

Mr. Rice. At the outset, the negotiations with the French were 
conducted—— 

Senator Hun. Let me ask something here. I would like to say 
to you, Mr. Huggins, that speaking as one member of the subeom- 
mittee—but I think I would express the sentiments of the subeom- 
mittee and perhaps the full committee and I think the Senate—that 
we are appreciative of the fact that the Air Corps and the engineers 
are working together on these matters and carrying out the intent of 
the bill passed by the Congress which provided for just such coopera- 
tion, and I want to compliment both services on working in such ham- 
mony as you are to accomplish this very difficult task. 

Mr. Hvcerns. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rice. At the outset, through diplomatic channels, in the nego- 
tiations with the French there was something in the nature of a con- 
tract drawn up with them, with a view to obtaining the sites. Now 
then what is the position with respect to the ownership of the real 
estate on the various sites’ Who owns it? Do we lease it from the 
French ? 

Mr. Hueerns. The French own it. 

Mr. Rice. The French own the land and they are granting this for 
us to build the bases on, is that the idea ¢ 

Mr. Hueerns. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And American money is going to put the building and 
air strips in there? 

Mr. Hucerns. That is right, sn 

Mr. Rice. Now then during—— 

Mr. Hvucerns. I might add that a firm policy of the Government not 
to own military property abroad—it is pretty much the same policy 
we might want others to take if we were in a reverse position. 

Mr. Rice. The bases will be built and the construction put on them 
and they will be staffed by United States Air Force operational per- 
sonnel during an indefinite period. 

Now is there not some clause there in the nature of a reverter of 
some sort after this emergency passes‘ Who gets the property at 
the end, the improvements on the realty ? 

Mr. Huearns. You cannot take them off. 

Mr. Rice. What is the agreement ? 

Mr. Hucerns. It is real estate and real estate belongs to the French. 

Mr. Rice. It is anticipated by the terms of the agreement now that 
when the two countries agree that the emergency is past that the im- 
provements W il] be turned over to the French. 

Mr. Hvucerns. That is right. 
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Senator Hunr. “When the emergency” is over is a very indefinite 
statement. Can you clarify it any? 

Mr. Hucerns. I would rather not get into too much details in public 
session if I may, Senator. 

Senator Hunt. That is all right. 

Mr. Rick. Are those secret ¢ 

Mr. Hweerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with that, who assumes the responsibility 
for negotiating with the French on questions such as taxes that are 
evidently being charged by the French for materials being shipped 
over there ¢ 

Mr. Hucerns. There is a team in Europe now representing all of 
the interested agencies including the State Department negotiating 
on these tax questions to eliminate the features which you mentioned. 
There is no final information with them as to the outcome, but it 
looks good. 

Mr. Rice. Up to now, as I understand it, we have been shipping 
materials in there that are procured from the United States on those 
materials in one case, the POL, I think they call it—petrol oil and 
lubricants—they were charged a 1215-percent tax, amounting to $200,- 
000 which was paid. We paid the F rench that. Then this question 
arose as to Whether the tax would be due and payable on all the other 
procurement going up into the high millions being shipped over there. 

That question has not been resolved yet, has it ¢ 

Mr. Hucerns. I am not thoroughly familiar with it and T think 
that it is part of the program of the team now in Europe negotiating 
on tax questions. 

Mr. Rice. In any event, it has not been resolved / 

Mr. Huaatns. So far as 1 know, it has not. Iam not familiar with 
it. I think it is part of the program this tax team is negotiating. 

Mr. Rice. Tf it should so happen that the French would insist upon 
charging this tax we would be if a position of having to pay many 
more millions to improve their realty, would we not ¢ 

Mr. Hueerns. I think two plus two equals four, does it not? 

Mr. Rice. Tam asking you. 

Mr. Hucerns. Sure. Anything we pay out in taxes is just additional 
cost for the bases. There is no question about that. That is the very 
purpose of getting this team over there in Kurope to negotiate on tax 
questions, not only with France, but with all of the countries where 
there will be construction and procurement problems. 

Mr. Rice. This team consists of representatives of the State De- 
partment : 

Mr. Huaains. State Department I think heads it up; they usually 
head up all negotiations with the foreign governments, with repre- 
sentatives of the other departments pregent. Just who is on it, I do 
not know. 

Mr. Rice. Will the Air Force have a representative on it? 

Mr. Hvueeins. IT am not certain. We were in on the original dis 
cussions in setting up the team. Whether we actually have a member 
on it, I do not know. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, your appropriation is the one paying this 
bill? 

Mr. Hvuaarns. Yes. 
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Mr. Rice. And that could materially affect your appropriation ? 

Mr. Hvucerns. That is right. 

As I say, in the initial discussions on getting this tax question re- 
solved, that was discussed with the Air Force, with the Army, and 
with the other agencies that are putting construction, buying property 
in Europe. I do not know the personnel of the team which is actually 
doing the negotiating. My guess would be there would be at least an 
Air Force adviser. 

Mr. Rice. We talked a little bit yesterd: ay about the over-all cost 
of this thing, and the various estimates that we had, as to the cost of 
completion. Possibly that figure that would necessitate the payment 
of additional tax would h: ave influenced this report here. I think we 
had an objective figure of $300,000,000 for these bases. 

Mr. Hucerns. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And there was some question whether it would run $48,- 
000,000 more, and then I think the question arose as to the possible 
tightening of the belt in requirements to take up that slack and reduce 
it by $48,000,000. But then we have this report here by an expert who 
said: 

Originally, the estimated cost was $300 million, but revised estimates indicate 
that the over-all job will cost $420 million and require 2 to 3 years for completion. 

What do you have to say about that ? 

Does the Air Force have any concrete notion about what—— 

Mr. Huearns. No. That is why we have the accounting team over 
there now, to try to see what the costing status is at the moment and 
what we may run into in the ultimate program. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, it is very loose at this moment as to cost 
fivures ? 

Mr. Hueerns. I think that was brought out yesterday. 

Mr. Rice. You were not in a position to really be accurate about 
what your check stubs show ¢ 

Mr. Hucearns. We are working with the Army engineers now on the 
costing problem. I believe that new costing procedures are being set 
up within the contractor firms, to provide better data than we have to 
date. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Huggins, we are questioning you from a report 
marked “Security Information—Confidential.” We realize that 
“Confidential” is one of the lower security status, but I want your 
advice. Are we asking you some questions that, from your position of 
Assistant Secretary you think should not be answered in public? 

Mr. Hucerns. If I thought so I would say so. 

Senator Hunt. You will speak right up? 

Mr. Hucerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with that lack of accurate information do 
you know whether any steps are be “ing taken to tighten up the auditing 
so that you can get a closer check ? 

Mr. Hueains. Yes; that definitely is being done. It was pretty well 
definitely decided on when we were over in “Morocco and our account- 
ing team is over there cooperating in it. We do not have a final report 
and so J cannot give you any answer. 

Mr. Rice. Who do you look to for information along that line? 

Mr. Hucerns. The Army engineers. 

Mr. Rice. Do they have an auditing agency under the Army engi- 
neers, or is that separate ? 
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Mr. Huearns. I think the Army Auditing Agency is separate and 
apart from the Army engineers. It is not under the Army engineers. 

Mr. Rice. Have you consulted with them ? 

Mr. Hueerns. Our coftsultants have consulted with them. I have 
not personally. 

Mr. Rice. Do you find that the same situation prevails there with 
the audit agency, that they are running behind ? 

Mr. Hucarys. I cannot re port on that from personal knowledge. I 
believe it isso, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever hear anything like this : 

It is incomprehensible to believe that only seven auditors would be assigned 
to a $300,000,000 job. It is totally impossible for seven auditors to review and 
properly evaluate payrolls and vouchers submitted by the contractor on five 
airfield projects located miles apart. The first auditor assigned to Sidi Slimane 
was on September 13, 1951, yet construction was initiated on May 3, 1951. Con- 
tractors’ personnel worked for months with excessive overtime and the district 
engineer never enforced the rule for procuring advance approval. 

In other words, they were 5 or 6 months back with millions being 
spent. Isthat what you run up against ? 

Mr. Hucerns. That is what we did run up against ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. But you feel that now 

Mr. Hvueerns. I think it is getting straightened out. There are 
really two problems. One is getting the sort of cost figures we want, 
and one that will enable the contractor to keep a better check on cur- 
rent operations, and both of those are contemplated in the program 
that is now under way. 

Mr. Ricr. Yesterday we were talking about the location of con- 
struction camps in a position near the air strips themselves or rather, 
the failure to locate the construction camps near the air strips. I 
think we talked in executive session about that to the effect that at 
least in one place there had been a disregard of both the Corps of 
Ingineers’ directive and that of the Air Force by the contractor in 
placing the camp at a cost of some several millions in loss. From the 
reports coming to you, have you found that that is an exce ption, or 
is “= at the rule, that the contractor is overriding the project engineer 

r the district engineer and it is the case of the tail wagging the dog? 

e* Hvcerns. As to that specific case, whether it was a written 
clirective or just a verbal request, I do not know. I think there has 
been a feeling that the district engineer has had so many duties, the 
contractors have pretty well gone along and run the job, rather than 
being run. That is something that the Army engineers can testify 
to much better than I can. But there is no question but that there 
has been a tremendous amount of work necessary which has made it 
(ifficult to accomplish everything that should be done. 

Mr. Rice. As Senator Johnson said, there was some question about 
staffing in Washington, and the statement was made there were too 
many chiefs and not enough Indians. In this case it looks like there 
are too many Indians and not enough chiefs. 

Mr. Hvueerns. It could be. 

Mr. Rice. I think, Mr. Chairman, that in view of the lack of time 
and the fact that we have just received the Beadle report and will 
receive this directive and the great amount of material in these 
reports that are coming to our “attention, some of which I would 
characterize as being inflammatory, that it would be prudent to sus- 
pend with Mr. Huggins at this time until we can check further. 
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Senator Hunt. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Huggins, we will excuse you now from the 
witness stand and you may stand by, if you wish. 

Mr. Hucains. I would prefer not to, sir. 

Senator Hunvr. I would dislike te ask you to remain here today, 
unless you feel that you have sufficient interest to keep you here. 

Mr. Hveerns. I will ask Mr. Robinson to stay here for the Air 
Force but I would like to get away if I can. 

Senator Hunt. That will be agreeable. 

Mr. Ricr. You will be available by phone / 

Mr. Hucerns. I will be available from Monday on. 

Senator Hunr. General Pick. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. LEWIS A. PICK (RESUMED), CHIEF, CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS, ACCOMPANIED BY E. MANNING SELTZER, LEGAL 
ADVISER, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, AND JAMES P. LaCROIX, 
DEPUTY ENGINEER COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Rice. General Pick, you were here this morning and heard 
the conversation we had with Mr. Huggins, about the directive for 
completion dates at these bases as being our understanding that the 
completion date was set tentatively at a date 6 months from the 
actual entry upon the site for construction purposes. 

Senator Hunr. Six months from the time of arrival of equipment. 

Mr. Rice. Senator Hunt corrects me; 6 months from the time of 
arrival, 

It would appear that it is important to pin down what the instruc- 
tions were. I feel that you probably have accurate information and 
can enlighten us as to where we were heading at the time we went in 
there. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, that was not as we understood it. 
We started out with the idea of working on these five bases simul- 
taneously. We set up an organization to carry them out simul- 
taneously in their entirety, do the procurement, construction work, 
and everything else. That was based upon certain directives which 
we received. Now I would like to ask General Hardin if he would 
read from those directives to give a basis for our contention which is 
contrary to the one that counsel has just mentioned. 

General Hardin, will you take over ¢ 

General Harpix. Mr. Chairman, there are several directives upon 
which this completion date was based. We received a letter dated 
November 29, 1950, from Headquarters, United States Air Force, 
signed by Brigadier General Myers as director of installations. The 
subject of this letter was “Construction authorization for certain over- 
seas installations.” 

1. This is the Air Force Construction Directive SP—600-51, 

2. The work authorized by this directive consists of all necessary work pre- 
liminary to award of a contract for construction at five airfields in substantial 
conformity with the plan forming part of the recent report by Col Stanley EF, 
Wray which has been furnished your office separately. Purchase of necessary 
construction materials and equipment deemed advisable to be procured by the 
Government, construction of the work described above. 

3. In view of the immediate need for bencfitcial occupaney of the facilities 
planning and construction will proceed concurrently and cost-plus-fixed-fee con 
tracts are authorized when required in your judgment 
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4. It is definitely recognized that the work is to be prosecuted at a faster- 
than-normal rate requiring the mobilization of more than the usual amount of 
equipment for a job of this magnitude. It is desired that sufficient equipment 
be mobilized to insure the completion of the 6-month phase of the program 
within 6 months of the date when clearance to enter the country where the sites 
are located is obtained. The work should be prosecuted in such a Manner as 
to produce the maximum of operational facilities in a minimum of time. 

5. Funds in the amount of $11,400,000 have been programed by this head- 
quarters under the appropriation symbol 574300 in acquisition and construction 
of real property project 331 consiruction overseas for the projects auth rized 
herein. Necessary funds to continue the over-all program are prograicd for 
presentation to Congress for inclusion in the next supplemental appropriation 
bill. Funds programed for work authorized by this directive are provided under 
Air Force form 265C dated November 29, 1950. 

6. Clearance from this headquarters will be required before personnel or 
equipment is dispatched to the country where the work is to take place. 

Mr. Rice. Generai Hardin, I wonder if you would repeat that para- 
graph concerning the 6 months? 

General Harpin. Paragraph 

It is definitely recognized that the work is to he prosecuted at a faster-than- 
normal rate requiring the mobilization of more than the usual amount of equip- 
ment for a job of this magnitude. It is desired that sufficient cymiyens nt be 
mobilized to insure the completion of the G-month phase of the program within 
6 months of the date when clearance to enter the country where the sites are 
located is obtained. The work should be prosecuted in such a manner as to 
produce the maximum of operational facilities in a minimum of time. 

Mr. lice. Would you be able to tell us what the date of entrance 
was? Is that talking about all of the sites ? 

General Harpine. Talking of all the sites. 

I have the date when we were permitted to enter the country. but 
I would like to go on with the recitation of the directives that pertain 
to the completion date, if 1 may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hunv. Is that in the same letter? 

General Pick. It is in separate papers, but it is important to get 
it all into the record, sir, if you want a complete statement as to what 
directives we were working under 

Senator Hunr. The letter you have just read, General Hardin, will 
be received at this time and made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Rice. May we have a copy of it ? 

General Pick. We will have to provide a copy. 

General Harpin. I will provide you a copy. I believe this is our 
only copy. 

Senator Hunt. That will be agreeable. You may proceed. 

General Harvin. The next communication which we feel bears on 
this subject is a confidential letter dated January 10, 1951, which I 
do not feel at liberty to quote in full because of the details in there 
that caused this matter to be classified. However, I feel that it would 
be entirely proper to read to you the excerpts that pertain to the jobs in 
this particular project because the places and the dates have already 
been disclosed in numerous ways. 

Senator Hun. Don’t disclose anything that you feel should not 
be disclosed, but go ahead and give us that part of the letter you feel 
you can for the record. 

General Harpin. Mr. Chairman, this letter or memorandum is to 
the Chief of Engineers and it is from Patrick W. Timberlake, major 
general, USAF, director of installations. 
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It is dated January 10,1951. The subject is “Information requested 
for efficient execution of Air Force construction program.” 

Paragraph 1: 

Your memorandum to Mr. Zuckert of December 29, 1950, subject as above, 
has been referred to me for reply. 


Paragraph 2: 


Upon receipt of this information a conference. was held with representatives 
of your office, and the contents of the entire memorandum were carefully 
discussed in detail. It was the consensus of opinion of the conferees that 
establishing the relative priorities of the world-wide air force program in one 
all-inclusive list would be impracticable. The conferees further concluded 
that your requirements for determining relative importance of projects and 
speed of construction can be met by fixing completion dates and utilizing phased- 
construction methods. Accordingly, two such lists, “Zone of interior’ and 
“Overseas,” have been prepared and are enclosed herewith. The ready dates 
Shown in those tabulations establish the relative priority of the stations and 
the Air Force program. Phasing work at individual installations will be accom- 
plished in the field. The Corps of Engineers field offices are authorized to 
contact directly Air Force installation commanders for the purpose of deter- 
iiining phasing within projects and within single project line items. For 
example, the installation commander may indicate that barracks and messing 
shall be given priority over warehousing, and that within a line item of eight 
warehouses only two need be done by X date or by Y date and the remaining 
two by Z date. The objective is to meet an early ready date with a minimum 
of facilities. In this connection Air Force liaison officers should be employed 
to assist in establishing dates and phasing where installation commanders 
may not have been assigned. A ready date of January 1, 1951, means that 
the base is presently operating but under difliculty. Deficiency items are 
included in the second supplemental program and are to be provided as rapidly 
as possible. However, stations with ready dates of March 1951 will have to be 
developed to accept their mission by March 1951, and such stations will present 
a more difficult problem than those having a January 1951 date. The work is 
so spread throughout the world that critical projects will probably not be 
competing to a prohibitive extent in a single localized labor and materials 
market. Should such completion make impossible the meeting of ready dates, 
the Chief of Engineers shall present his analysis of this situation to this head- 
quarters. Meanwhile field work must continue to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable. In disseminating this information to the district engineers it should 
be pointed out that information regarding the activation of new stations has 
not, in many cases, been made public. Press releases on reopening of stations 
will be made headquarters of the United States Air Force sufficiently in advance 
to permit construction to proceed without delay. This will not delay the 
district engineers in accomplishment of preliminary work involving visits to 
the sites. Answers to questions from local citizens can be to the effect that 
field parties are serving possible future sites. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out that this was the basis upon 
which we undertook the whole program for the Air Force in the early 
days of 1951 and reading in all these paragraphs the sense of urgency 
aside from the dates that are assigned from these things, I think it 
will be quite evident that we had been given a problem of carrying 
out a very expeditious program. 

Now then attached to this letter was a schedule of completion dates, 
both for the zone of interior and for the overseas work. As I said, 
I am only going to mention the five projects which were in the Moroc- 
can area. The ready date for the station known as Khouribga is 
stated here as July 1, 1951. 

The ready date for Marrakeech is July 1, 1951. 

The site called Meknes is July 1, 1951. 

The site of Nouasseur which was the only site which had no de- 
ve_opment on it at all—Nouasseur was a completely new undertaking, 
just an open area—was stated as October 1, 1951. 
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Rabat Sale, the other field, or other installation was July 1, 1951. 

Now the next directive was dated April 19, 1951, and it comes from 
headquarters United States Air Force in Europe. It is signed for 
the Commander in Chief J. Kwasnia, first lieutenant, U. % AF. 
assistant air adjutant general. This is to the district engineer East 
Atlantic District, 42 Broadway, New York City: 

The below listed projects are furnished to serve as a guide in establishing 
priority of construction for accomplishment within the over-all base development 
plans in French Morocco. The primary objective of establishing these priorities 
is to achieve minimum operational facilities at the earliest date possible. 

A fighter base in this program was to have their program broken up 
into two categories, part of it by August 1, 1951, and part of it by 
September 1, 1951. 

Bear in mind that certain of these bases had been selected on the 
basis of their being either a fighter base or a bomber base. 

So far the fighter base in the program we have to have by August 1, 1951, a 
runway 9,000 feet long and 150 feet wide, 100,000 square yards of parking apron, 
taxiways as required, storage of AV gas 225,000 gallons. 

General Pick invites my attention that I might be getting into 

classified information by reading the details of this and I think he is 
quite right. I would like to abbreviate then the r eading. I can make 
the paper available to the committee. 
The fighter base first echelon of requirements was by August 1, and 
the second echelon to completion was September 1. Then at each 
bomber base, and Nouasseur was a bomber base, it was stated here that 
certain extensive requirements for the initial part of the program were 
required by August 1, 1951, and by October 1, 1951, the balance. 

The depot of which Nouasseur is also a basic element—that was to 
have a substantial amount of work, a runway for instance, a large 
parking area, and what not, by August 1, 19: 51, and again completion 
in 1 51. 

Then a fourth paper disseminated to the Corps of Engineers—and 
we in turn repeated it to all our commands both within the United 
States and overseas—it is also a classified telegram, but the sense of 
it is this: 

It is dated, by the way, January 31, 1951. 

We had been told by the Air Force that they had advised their 
major commands and liaison officers that all site locations involved in 
the so-called second supplemental program in 1951 would be com- 
pleted by the earliest possible date for all facilities in the program. 
: lt goes on to impress the urgency of not making changes and what not 
so that these absolute deadlines of March 1 and so on, are applicable, 
indicating further that there was great urgency at that time. 

I think | we all remember that the country was very much concerned 
and the urgency is only an aftermath of that situation. 

' Now after criticism had been brought to our attention here in Wash- 
ington on the rapidity with which the work was being undertaken, 
this came to our attention actually by a visit from General Old to 
General Pick’s office in December, and during that conference in trying 
to put the program on a more effective basis, we notified the Air Force 
that we had no change in the initial directive of the urgency of this 
matter. 

At that time they issued a new letter to us in December—I regret. 
that I do not have it with me, but I can furnish a copy—saying that 
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there is no longer the urgency in this program that there was at the 
time the directive was issued, and henceforth “you are authorized to 
conduct this operation on an efficient and businesslike basis.” 

Now there has never been a directive issued to us for this work in 
the sense of detailing the requirements until last November or late 
fall, other than the details which were included in the budget book, 
and we proceeded with the work on the basis of that information which 
was in the budget book, together with the dates and the indicated 
urgency in the papers which I have read. 

Senator Hunt. General, will you make available to us for the record 
the directive from the Air Force stating that this was no longer such 
an urgent job and to proceed in an orderly manner? Will you make 
that available to us? 

General Harprn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. General, would you also make available to us the 
complete documentation of the various letters, from which you have 
just. quoted ? 

General Harprn. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, there is one concluding 
statement I would like to make in this regard. When I was accom- 
panying General Pick on this recent trip to Morocco, I took consider- 
able time to discuss these various matters with the district engineer 
and Colonel Derby told me—furnished this information to me as a 
matter of fact, and his statement to me was this: That within the time 
bracket permitted by these three cited Air Force Directives— 

I determined that July 14 was the earliest possible date by which minimum 
operational facilities could be completed at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane. This 
target date was approved by General Old and General Nordstadt. 

Mr. Rice. General, going back to the General Myers letter, the first 
one you read and your statement there about the minimum-optimum, 
will you elaborate on that a bit in layman’s language so that we will 
know what was meant by the 6-month phase, what was expected inside 
of 6 months, or what this minimum-optimum was? 

General Harprn. In the terminology of operational facilities or to 
make an air base operable you have to have certain things which vary 
from place to place, but essentially the Air Force determines what they 
are. 

It might consist of a ee parking area, fueling facilities, mini- 
mum housing for troops, or tent-camp facilities as ‘the case may be, 
shops and certain hangar fae stiftias, possibly, more likely not the hangar 
at that stage; but the minimum facility which would allow an opera- 
tional unit to base at that place and carry out their mission. 

Mr. Rice. Maybe we could break it down this way, General. Taking 
a typical air base in Morocco and calling it 100 percent complete, 
when everything is finished, the whole plan has been completed, what 
would the minimum or the 6-month phase be in percentage? Would 
it be 15 percent, or 20 percent, as to the hundred percent in round 
figures ? 

General Harprn. I am afraid that would be a very difficult thing 
to say in such a few words, because—well, at Nowasseur at the time we 
were there that base had been operable since early summer, and we had 
at that time—we have a progress report here. 

I think it was about 35 or 45 percent complete. 

Mr. Rice. So if you say the total cost for one place was to be a 
hundred thousand, the amount of work that should be done in this 
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6-month optimum period would be thirty-five or forty thousand dol- 
lars; would that be right? 

General Harpix. Our progress report, which is as of December 31, 
1951, shows that physical completion there is about 29 percent. 

Mr. Rice. Which one is that? 

General Harpin. Nouasseur. 

Mr. Rice. What date? 

General Harprxn. December 31. 

Mr. Ricr. 19514 

General Harprn. 1951. 

Mr. Rice. What percentage complete ? 

General Harpry. ‘Twenty-nine percent. 

Ir. Rice. It was considered that on Bastille Day, or July 14, it 
was operational, its minimum standards? 

General Harpinx. They could fly a plane off the runway, but I don’t 
believe they had facilities there such as gasoline storage. They would 
have to fuel by tank truck, which is a common way of doing it in the 
field. 

When we went into France, for instance, during the operations 
there you fueled your planes from tank trucks. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, you could operate in an emergency with 
what was there. What instructions prevailed after that minimum is 
met and passedé July 14 you have an air strip from which planes 

can depart and arrive. You get, I take it, into a more orderly proce- 
dure for the balance of the job. 

Are there any instructions as to the speed with whic ‘th you have to 
proceed after you had that minimum ¢ 

General Harprxn. There is now, of course, but up to the time—you 
will remember from one of the directives I read, Mr. Chairman, we 
still had the bomber base, by direction from Headquarters, United 
States Air Force, in Europe to be completed, I believe I said, October 1 
They wanted the whole thing done by October 1, 1951. 

Mr. Rice. You are speaking about Nouasseur / 

General Harpin. Not by name, but each bomber base was in this 
directive. 

Mr. Rice. So that there is a period there where the instructions are 
not real clear after that 6 months has gone by. 

General Harpiy. I think they are quite clear because we had from 
the United States Air Force in Europe this directive, which gave us 
a partial oon by August 1 for the bomber bases and full com 
pletion by October 1, 1951. 

Mr. Rice. When was that changed ? 

(seneral Harpin. It wasn’t changed until December. 

Mr. Rice. December. 

General Pick. May I make an observation ? 

Senator Hunt. Certainly. . 

General Prick. I think that this 29 percent here may be misleading 
in discussing the question of this particular base being operable, be 
cause the total work to be done at that base includes a considerable 
amount of work which is not directly required in connection with 
the air base. 

Senator Hun. General, as a matter of fact, it would vary as by 
tween every air base very eee ably, wouldn’t it / 

General Pick. Yes, s! 
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Mr. Ricr. Here is what we are trying to get at, General. To see if 
criticism like this is justified. This report says: 

Engineering standards and specifications have been flagrantly disregarded. 
Good workmanship has been sacrified to speed and higher production capacity. 
Establishment of this completion date for the crash program has cost the Air 
Force considerable additional funds. The airfield will require many hours of 
additional compacting to correct deficiencies, and it is not unlikely that addi- 
tional failures of subgrades and pavement will occur. It was noted that improper 
mixes of aggregates and asphalts continued beyond the July 14 deadline date— 
It was noted that improper mixes of aggregates and asphalts con- 
tinued beyond July 14— 

Consequently, the resulting product has been inadequate. 

I wonder if you can reconcile that. 

General Pick. Are you reading from testimony which was given 
at the hearing here or from some other document ? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir, I am reading from the report which apparently 
was available to you. Iam wonder ing—— 

General Prox. Would you mind identifying the report? Maybe 
we have it here. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. It is the Wise report. What I am reading from 
isn’t as important as whether we can reconcile that with the facts. 

We don't of course adhere to this. We are trying to see if this is 
justified or not. 

General Pick. I will let General Hardin continue his testimony on 
that, sir. 

General Harprin. I feel that is a rather broad statement. I would 
like to read to you some of the things I found had been done since 
this July 14 deadline. Again this information is given to me by the 
district engineer. 

Senator Hunr. May I ask you first, General: Are you familiar 
with this report / 

General Harprn. I have read Mr. Wise’s report; yes, sir. 

General Pick. I have not, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hunt. W ould you, for the information of the Chairman, 
tell us who Mr. Wise is. 

General Harpry. Mr. Wise is an engineer. I think he is employed 
by the Air Force Inspector General at the present time. He is a 
former Corps of Engineers employee. 

Senator Hunt. All right, General, you may go ahead. 

General Harpin. T he : statement has been made that no improvement 
has been provided in the paving operations since July 14, which was 
the so-called end of the first element of the crash program. I find 
that since July 14 the following steps have been taken to improve the 
quality of the pavement: ; 

Placed additional screens in all the asphalt plants to give more 
rigid control over the aggregate sizes. 

“Erec ‘ted and put into operation a washing, screening, raking plant 
at Sidi Slimane to provide a cleaner asphaltic concrete aggregate. 

Erected and put into operation two crusher lines, with gyratory 
crushers, screens, and recirculating conveyers at Nouasseur. 

Started using heavy rubber- tired rollers to increase the density of 


asphaltic concrete in place. 
Increased the number of inspectors at quarry asphalt plant and 


on the runway. 
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Expanded the field testing and field laboratory facilities. 

Each of these steps, I feel, was a constructive one, leading to the 
improved product. 

Mr. Rice. We have another statement that you might help to recon- 
cile, General Pick, and that is this. We have a picture on the one 
hand that possibly it was urgent and on the other hand it seems to me 
it was urgent to do it and we are talking of it now as a reason for 
permitting the specifications to be ignored or substandard construction 
to occur. 

Here is a report that said: 


The district engineer advised that it would be cheaper— 


cheaper— 
' not to build the pavement according to specifications normal in areas of greater 
; rainfall. The conception was to exercise economy by building the pavements 


to lesser specifications and then build up those areas that failed in the com- 
pression tests. 


Now what was it? Wasit cheaper or both ? 

General Pick. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, who is making those 
statements or who made the statements or where the information came 
from. 

Mr. Rice. A copy of it has been designated to the Chief of Engineers. 
That is you. 

General Pick. That would be the man that went from the Inspector 

General’s office. I don’t know where that information came from. 
I can’t subscribe to it. 
. The question as to whether or not this was a crash program, there 
: is no question in my mind. We so considered it and carried it out in 
such a manner. I am positive that the district engineer made no 
. decision to cut down the quality of the work, reduce the quality of the 
: work in any way, shape, form, or fashion, because of the crash pro- 
gram. I am positive that they tried to carry out the program as 
planned, 

If there were shortcomings and if during the construction they had 
to make changes in order to keep it going, I don’t believe that they 
intentionally went beyond what was allowable under the specifications. 

I don’t believe there was any intention of doing that. They may 
have erred, I don’t know that. I can’t testify to that. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, in your statement you take issue with 
any concept which said that the district engineer thought it was 
cheaper to do it that way ¢ 

General Pick. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rice. Getting into that, you have your specifications set up, 
which are your standards, your rules of the game. There comes a 
time when it is apparent th: a good judgment dictates de parting from 
those specifications for one reason or another. 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What is the extent of the authority of the district engi- 
neer on the job to permit that latitude, to permit that departure from 
the specifications? Does he have to report back to General Pick in 
Washington and say, “We have a situation hefe, and it appears to me 
to be a good idea to let a greater percentage of fines into the mix than 
Is ace cording to specifications.” Does he get your authority to do that 
or does he assume the responsibility himself # 
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General Pick. Being the contracting officer, he would make minor 
deviations on his own “responsibility. If there were major questions 
involved, he would not come all the way back to my office, but he 
would go back to his next superior, the division engineer. 

I do not think the division engineer would refer any matter to my 
office on a question of change in specifications on the job unless a 
situation had been encountered where you had to make a change of 
such a radical nature that you had to do something else. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you know the Corps of Engineers is con- 
sidered the authority for this type of pavement. We prepared the 
standard specifications, we did all the research work. Those are our 
specifications. No one else made them up. 

We are the author of them. We developed them. We developed 
them as a criterion. Surely, we know so much about them that we 
know you should not devi: ite from them to any great extent or beyond 
the allowable limits without cre ating something e ntirely different from 
what we are trying to create. 

Mr. Rice. We have here this proposition. 

General Pick. May I say one other thing, sir, that just occurred to 


me ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Go ahead. 

General Pick. Recalling the statement I just made, that being the 
case, we consider that we are the best-equipped people to evaluate what 
we have got. We consider that we are the experts in this field. 
When I was giving my testimony yesterday I tried to stick to the situ- 
ation as I knew it. I tried to give the view of the Corps of Engineers 
with respect to the pavement in question. 

Now there is no one who has as much information, has done as much 
experimental work, has done as much testing as we have. ‘These re- 
ports are all before you here, before the committee, those are our 
reports. Griffith and Weiner, their reports are our reports. When 
we have anything arise that needs looking into, we try to get a 
man to go look at it that knows. That is the best-equipped man we 
can find. We have tried to do that in these instances before the com- 
mittee in order to make corrections, if necessary, where needed. I do 
not feel that there has been any haphazardousness with respect to 

carrying out this program. I think it has been carried out in a 
technical manner considering the materials they had to work with 
and the soil they had to deal with, and the r apidity a which they 
had to cet the work done. I think they turned i a pretty vood 
performance. 

Now the questions as to what we have now have been discussed pro 
and con. At the time this 14th of July date was met, the Air Force 
thought we had done a good job. I have copies of commendations 
over in my Office for our district engineer from the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force and the commanding general of the Fifth Air Force 
in the field, and from the commanding general of the Strategic Air 
For c. 

Senator Hunr. General, if you will pardon an interruption, I do 
not think any of the Air Force people have been critical in any of their 
testimony of the Army engineers, and I know you are probably not 
taking that view. 

General Pick. I am not. I am trying to say, sir, that the work 
was carried out in conjunction with the Air Force and in accordance 
with their wishes. I did not want to insinuate that the Air Force 
had any criticism of the engineers. 
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Mr. Rice. Getting back to the question of the specifications, General, 
we appreciate you have made a very fair statement on the position 
of the Corps of Engineers with respect to knowing what should be 
done. 

We have here, though, a picture of a $300 million project, the basic 
requirement being adec quate airstrips, and those are the specifications 
we are talking about. 

Now, the Griflith report says 

Base course materials do not meet Corps of Engineer requirements. Some 
base failures may be expected under the design wheel road conditions when a 
certain degree of saturation is reached. Almost complete base failure can be 
expected under saturation conditions of 80 percent and greater. 

And then it goes on to say—well, he has a question here, “Whether 
or not a prime coat and tack coat was used throughout the paved areas 
appears to be questionable.” 

In other words, it is apparent the specifications called for prime 
coat and tack coat, and he has grave doubts whether that was ever 
complied with. He goes on to say: 

Aggregate gradation control has been entirely inadequate and the mixes gen- 
erally do not meet gradation requirements * * * thus, bleeding and per- 
haps some rutting and shoving may be expected, particularly in areas of con- 
centrated traffic. 

Now we go back to the question of whether or not these specifica- 
tions were important and whether or not they were adhered to, and 
if they were not who exercises the authority to permit this deviation. 

General Pick. Well, the specifications are important, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

General Pick. And the only persons who could make any changes 
in the specifications would be the district engineer or some person to 
whom he had delegated such authority. 

I know of no instance where he has delegated authority to change 
the specifications, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if General Hardin, who is very 
familiar with this, might not make the report. 

Senator Hunt. All right. 

General Harpin. Mr, Chairman, that report has the information 
that Mr. Griffith was able to get on a rather brief trip to the job. I 
believe it is only fair to point out that later in the report he recom- 
mends that a detailed study of the situation by extensive borings and 
testings be conducted to either confirm or deny the material which 
would on its face appear to be correct. 

Now, when that report was made available to the North Atlantic 
division engineer, Who was the immediate supervisor of the district, 
wheels were set in motion to do that whole thing. Conferences were 
held among those in the Office of Chief Engineer, among the per- 
sonnel, and it led to—since the construction season was interrupted 
by weather and we could do nothing until spring anyway, we initiated 
plans for the very things that Mr. Griffith was proposing, namely, a 
detailed study of the runway by extensive borings and testings. Those 
things were put in motion as the result of Mr. Griflith’s report. 

But he admitted, I think, in the report, too, that more extensive 
testings would be required before firm conclusions could be reached. 

Mr. Rice. Well, sir, did he not also say that up to the moment 
although standard operating procedure required testing regularly 
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throughout the job, some of the testing information that was made 
available to him was inadequate and that those responsible for con- 
ducting the tests had a misconception of what they were supposed 
to dot 

General Harprn. I think he makes that Statement in the report but, 
again, since that time a great deal more of the information Mr. Grif- 
fith was seeking was able to be produced. 

While we were there this last trip # great deal of the lacking infor- 
mation was being produced. 

It is a tedious proposition to correlate the testing information which 
is taken by the inspector with the actual location in the job so that 
you can go back and put your finger on that part of the runway and 
say, “This is the place where the inspector’s report indicates there is 
some departure from the specifications.” 

But that mass of detail has been correlated. I am informed quite 
recently that the testing records have been put together so we can 
now proceed with intelligence through extensive test procedure to 
allay the fears of one and all about the adequacy of this runway. 

Mr. Rice. Well, sir, I take it from that that you at least partially 
repudiate Mr. Griffith’s report by saying that later indications indi- 
cate that all may not be as bad as it seems. 

(reneral Pick. No; I do not think so. 

You know, there is one important thing about that report, sir. The 
author did not say that the job should be shut down. 

The author did not say, “You must stop what you are doing now 
because it is going to fail.” 

The author said, “You got to do some of these things here; you 
better get it now to find out what is going wrong.” 

Mr. Rice. Does he not say, too, that it is too late to shut down on 
some parts and he anticipates certain other trouble and he comes along 
with strong recommendations for the runways that ought to be worke:| 
upon in the future? 

General Harpry. I think it is necessary to get into a technical phase 
here on runway design for the proper appreciation of this inspector’s 
report. 

Now, you read the wording there, “Failure may occur.” That has 
got to be taken with some understanding. 

When we devised the procedure of building runways we observed 
past results all over the United States. I sent out machines to test 
airfields that had been built 10 years ago. 

I started the construction program for the Air Force in 1941, when 
we took it over from the Quartermaster Corps. 

Since that time we have developed procedures for design of air- 
fields by adapting highway practice. But, we were not satisfied with 
that, so we conducted extensive experiments down at the Vicksburg 
Laboratory of the Corps of Engineers and we built test sections of 
runways of various thicknesses and gradations and we tested those 
runways by thousands of passages of the design wheel load. 

Now, a design load is supposed to go over every inch of the runway 
3,000 times and show no failure, before we conclude that that runway 
design applies to full operational conditions. 

Now, we used in our terminology, just as the inspector has used 
there, a ratio of the life expectancy of the runway based upon the pro- 
portion of the number of passages of the design load. That is be- 
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cause we want these runways to last a long time, we want them to have 
a long life, you might say. 

The inspector, when he talks about weaknesses or possible failure, is 
not talking about failure today or tomorrow. He is talking about the 
possibility, of the effect in terms of long life. 

Now, there is no immediate hazard to these completed surfaces. 

Our studies which we are undertaking now are designed to deter- 
mine what the full life expectancy of these runways is and to take the 
necessary corrective action if it does not show the proper life 
expectancy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is not an impossible task. We have 
numerous ways of correcting a flexible pavement such as this. 

One is to impact the runway to a greater degree by rolling, when 
the weather is right. Another is to use under various conditions, 
=a ‘r addition to the wearing surface. 

), | would like to point out again that there is no imminent failure 
in ‘chat runway or completed structure anywhere there, so far. 

Mr. Rice. All right; let us see if we can get at it this way. 

There is a rather flat statement. made here in the Griffith report to 
this effect: 

“Base course materials do not meet Corps of Engineers require- 
ments.” 

Now, is that true or is it not? 

General Harpin. I do not know what information he had available 
to him at the time, but I think it was a rather limited amount of 
information. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation there ? 

Senator Hunt. Yes. 

General Pick. You know the enormous yardage that has gone into 
this work. Now, this is coming about all the time, that you get ag 
ning into fines, you run into that situation and that is bad. ‘Now, 
may be cleaned up, for instance, we can possibly get it cleaned up to 
where it would be brought into the kind of material that would come 
within the specifications. 

Suppose there were too many fines, which may happen in any truck- 
load. ‘That does not mean that the next truckloads will have too many 
fines in them. 

So, it is very difficult to make any definite statement like that when 
you do not have the full information that was available at that time; 
that causes him to make that statement. 

Senator Hunr. How long was this gentleman over there, do you 
happen to know? 

General Harpry. I think it is stated in the report, sir, but I do not 
recall. 

Mr. Rice. Well, irrespective of what Griffith has to say about it, 
what do you say about whether the Corps of Engineers requirements 
were met as to the base course material ? 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, as a general statement we think in 
general the specifications were lived up to. We are trying to analyze 
the situation now because of these reports and in addition because it is 
common construction practice on these particular types of runways to 
analyze the situation to see we have produced what we thought we were 
producing. 
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That is why we rolled this thing with this heavy roller, that is why 
we have rolled it. 

It has not failed, and ‘yet we are still continuing our investigations 
to see if there is anything else that we think should be done about it. 

Now, the question as to whether or not this runway will give 50 
or 60 percent performance or life, it is purely and simply a guess. I 
know of nobody who can tell you that you will only get 50 percent 
life out of it. 

Senator Honv. General. with oll of the scientific knowledge that 
you gentlemen liave in back of your work I do not believe you would 
want that statement to stand on the sancti that whether this runway 
will stand up or not is subject to anybody’s guess. I am afraid your 
testimony will be misunderstood. 

General Pick. I mean, by looking at it. 

Senator Hunt. I will let you clar rify it. 

General Pick. What I mean 1S, nobody ean stand and look at that. 
runway and say whether it is going to last 10, 12, 15, or 20 years, 

Senator Hunr. Well, I agree with you in that statement. 

General Prox. Yes. That is what I am trying to say, sir. 

General Harpix. May I add for the record, Mr. Chairman, that 
the report indicates that Mr. Griffith left the United States October 
15 accomipar nied by an engineer from the North Atlantic Division, Mr. 
Weiner, and returned October 29, 1951—from October 15 to Octo- 
ber 29. 

Mr. Rice. Well, let us get back to it again, General, if you can. 
You started out in your answer to say something about the specifi- 
tions were not adhered to. Let me read to you: 

lam going to ask you again—it may appear we are a little bit slow 
on the uptake, but the statement has been made that the base course 
materials do not meet the Corps of Engineers requirements. 

That is followed up by other reports indicating that the gene wal 
inspections by more than one individual indicate that the specifica 
tions were not adhered to. Let me read to you: 

The architect-engineer continually stressed—and I think after you left yes- 
terday there was a representative of the architect-engineer who complained that 


they were not adhering: 
The architect-engineer continually stressed the lack of sufficient rolling on the 


pavement and tests were continually made to prove the fact. The architect- 
engineer advised the district engineer of the unavailability of rollers for rental 
from the French, but no action was taken to rent the rollers. 

Now, I want to go back to it and ask you if you will concede that 
there were situations where the Corps of Engineers requirements 
were not adhered to. 

General Pick. I cannot testify to that, sir, because I do not know 
of any instance where they were not met. 

I testified yesterday that I learned that each one of those operations 
was carried out to the satisfaction of those in charge before they 
permitted the next step to proce ed. 

If there was ~— particular instance where the specifications were 
not lived up to, I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Rice. Well, sir, have you reviewed the reports available since 
the Wise report / 

General Pick. No, sir, I have not seen the Wise report. 

Mr. Rice. Well, then, possibly you are not too well informed. 
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For instance, it is indicated here that the pavement was placed 
ata rate of 175 to 200 tons per hour and that a single 8-ton steel roller 
was available for each paving unit. The engineering standards would 
have required a minimum of four rollers for this amount of asphalt 
placement. 

I think elsewhere in his report it was indicated there was one roller 
that was supposed to follow the asphalt-laying machine, and the in- 
spector said that the roller was broken down “and they were several 
hundred feet behind the asphalt-laying machine and he was severely 
critical of that practice, indicating that it was impossible that the‘ 
asphalt could be properly laid under those circumstances. 

Now, it may be that you are not informed of those things. 

General Pick. In that ‘ase, if you are talking about a particular 
instance, where there is equipment ioe I would have to concede 
that. I do not know that instance, but I can very easily see how that 
could happen. Yes, sir, I can see that. 

Mr. Rice. We take it that your position now is, in effect speaking 
also for Colonel Derby, insofar as you were conce ccmall there was no 
deviation or departure from specifications worthy of mention? 

General Pick. I cannot testify for Colonel Derby. I did not find 
any instance where they had deviated from the specifications. I asked 
the district engineer and he said they had not deviated beyond the 
limits allowable in the specifications. 

Mr. Rice. Well, sir, on that point, we again go back over the chain 
of responsibility for the adherence to specifications. Correct me if 
Iam wrong. ‘The first responsibility is the achitect-engineer, in this 
case Porter Urquhart ¢ 

General Pick. The first responsibility for what ¢ 

Mr. Rice. To see that the specifications were met. 

General Pick, Yes, Porter Urquhart; that is, as an agent of the 
contracting officer and the district engineer. 

Mr. Rice. Yes; now, he is immediately answerable to the district 
engineer ¢ 

General Pick. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And in turn, the district engineer is answerable to whom ? 

General Pick. To his next superior, the division engineer. 

Mr. Rice. That is the division engineer. Who would he be, on the 
Atlas job? 

General Pick. At that time, Colonel Frech. 

Mr. Rice. He is in the New York division ¢ 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And he, in turn, is answerable to whom ? 

General Pick. To the Chief Engineer. 

Mr. Rice. General Pick? 

General Pick. Yes 

Mr. Rice. All right, sir. 

This morning we talked a little bit about the arrangements with 
the French and we have some interesting questions that have cropped 
up on that. 

I take it that you go along with Mr. Huggins’ answer, that on the 
arrangement with the real estate the French ended up with never 
giving up title to the real estate over there. 

General Pick. That is right. 
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Mr. Rice. And that the general agreement is to the effect that when 
the emergency ceases, at that nebulous date in the future, the bases 
will be turned over to the French ? 

General Pick. There is an agreement to that effect. I do not have 

anything to do with it, of course. 

Mr. Rice. I understand that; yes. 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Now, then,.can you tell us anything about the status of 
the arrangements with the French respecting the payment of this 
1214, percent tax on everything which is delivered over there ¢ 

In one case here it is ‘indicated that the French have already col- 
lected over $200,000 on oil and lubricants, mostly fuel, which could 
not be withdrawn from local port facilities until the tax was paid 
and the French Government is endeavoring to collect 1214 percent 
on construction materials on the basis that local importers pay such 
a tax. 

In a $300 million project that is going to amount to a considerable 
jeans and we are a little bit apprehensive, frankly, as to how we 
are going to come out in those negotiations. Can you help us on that 
angle? 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I probably have done more to de- 
velop that situation than anybody dn 

I went to Europe in August and I thoroughly investigated that 
thing and I raised that question of taxes and returned and wrote a 
report to the Chief of Staff and made certain recommendations. 

As Mr. Huggins said this morning, there is a group over in France 
now discussing the question of taxes. That was part of my recom- 
mendation. 

The situation in north Africa is different from that in France 
proper. I think that we can furnish testimony, sir, that will clear 
this question up. I think it is important to get it into the record 
just as it was developed on our recent trip over there. 

General Harpin went into that very thoroughly and I wish he 
would explain to the committee just what the situation is with respect 
to the question of taxes. 

Senator Hunr. Yes, General. 

General Harprn. Mr. Chairman, it was in the early summer when 
the operations were really getting under way that the district engineer 
informed us through channels of his concern over a re port on the part 
of the French authorities that they were going to begin collecting 
taxes on the imports of construction materials and equipment. 

It was a new idea to us and we thought that there must be some 
error in it because to my office it was a completely new consideration. 

However, discussions with the Air Force informally indicated that 
it was a new subject to them as well, and that we should try to resolve 
it on the local level in French Morocco, because I think, as I recast 
the thing in my memory, there was nothing in the agreement to 
indicate that taxes would be collectible of the nature that we were now 
encountering. 

The district engineer brought another item to my attention in the 
summer or fall of 1951 when he said that while he had refused to pay 
those taxes or allow the contractors to pay the taxes on the imports 
of materials and equipment, he was in effect paying those taxes by 
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the procurement of petroleum products iaabiagat' one of the American 
firms. The American firm, before they could import the material 
into French Morocco, had to pay the taxes. So, the price we had 
to pay the petroleum company did in effect include a tax on the petro- 
leum products. 

Senator Hunt. General, on a cost-plus contract, do you also pay 
10 percent on the tax? 

General Harprn. No, sir; that was not required in this case. 

Mr. Rice. To straighten it out, the contract was a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee, so the contractor got a fixed fee. However, under that sliding 
scale it is possible that would increase the fee if the base cost was 
increased by the payment of taxes, so that would be true. 

General Harpin. This was a straight out-and-out procurement with 
a local firm and this local firm was regularly doing business in French 
Morocco, and we would only pay, of course, the cost of the procure- 
ment and it would not influence the fee that would be paid the 
contractor. 

I went with General Pick to Morocco and I accompanied the dis- 
trict engineer to the commanding general in French Morocco, or 
rather the Governor General at the ‘hea adquarters in Rabat, and the sub- 
ject was discussed again informally. 

General Guilliame was told informally that we had no funds to 
pay these taxes and if payments were to be made they would have to 
be effected after the funds were made available to us. 

At the time I was away, my oflice had written a letter to the Air 
Force acquainting them with the pressing problem of taxes in France. 
That letter went to the Air Force here in Washington some time in 
the early part of January; the exact date I do not know. I think 
they are fully aware of the problem that we have. 

Senator Hunr. General, the difficulty of getting a concession from 
the French people to locate the field, and the matter of the paying 
of this tax, and the understanding that the station and everything 
there would revert to the French when the emergency is over, all of 
that, in my mind, reflects that we did not get full cooperation. It indi- 
cates that the French people were not interested in our going in there 
at all. Do you want to comment on that? 

General Harvry. I really am not competent to comment on that, 
Mr. Chairman, but I did get to the basis of their feeling that we 
should pay taxes, and that 1s that we were in French Morocco on the 
same basis as the French Army, and the French Army pays taxes in 
Morocco. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hunr. All right, General. 

General Prcx. That is the question that has been raised over there. 
Local procurement, for instance, has to be approved by the Governor 
General before it can be made. 

Under the agreement which the Air Force was able to work out with 
the local government, I think it specified that material and equipment 
brought in from the United States would come in duty-free; but any 
materials used on the work by local French contractors as an inde- 

endent undertaking, that the materials if brought in from the 
United States would be subject to this tax. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Rice. We might open it up again this way, Mr. Chairman. 
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The picture was that the French impressed an agreement whereby 
they would control to a certain extent the purchases; if the material 
could be procured locally, they were to have the right to say it was 
procured locally; is that not correct ? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

We aso had an understanding with them that we would not have to 
buy local materials unless they ‘could be m: ade available to us as cheap 
or cheaper as those, and meet the time requirements as those procured 
in the United States or elsewhere. ~ 

Mr. Rice. All right; here is what happened. The French Gov- 
ernment in the agreement had the right to determine what purchases 
should be made locally. 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The district engineer said that the French Government 
was unduly slow in making such decisions and delays of 45 days were 
not uncommon before the French informed the contractor that the 
goods in question should be purchased from outside Morocco. 

The volume of these local purchases were such as to entirely dis- 
locate the local market, causing great fluctuations in prices and many 
brokers, talking about Moroccan brokers, I take it, sensing the situa- 
tion, charged exorbitant prices. 

In order not to slow down the work the district engineer was forced 
to give approval to such purchases, and this then goes on to talk 
about some of the difficulties in the purchase orders and how they 
were prepared. 

Senator Hun. We will discontinue this line of questions and an- 
swers now. 

Mr. Rice. Well, along that line, Senator, we thought that pos- 
sibly that might have something to do with the pic ture of some cor- 
ruption over there, that there were at least three minor African 
employees charged with accepting gratuities from vendors—I take 
it that would mean those vendors there. I do not know whether they 
know about mink coats over there or not but they do not show what 
the gratuities are. One was tried and found guilty and the other 
cases are awaiting trial. 

Then, yesterday we talked about the case of that man Band who 
was getting material of poor quality for more money than seemed to 
be right to pay for it. 

Now, that comes right up to the situation that we again ask about, 
and that is what provisions do we have as far as safeguarding our 
expenditures, by way of inspectors, security men, watchdogs, people 
who are interested in cost consciousness, the cutting down of waste 
over there—what do we have? 

There has been some criticism that it was entirely inadequate and 
I am wondering just where we stand on that. 

In other words, there were seven auditors assigned to a $300 mil- 
lion job and one of the auditors did not get on the job until September, 
when the job started in May, that 1S, the first auditor. 

We hope you will have something to tell us indicating that those 
situations have been met and we are now moving forward with an 
eye to cost consciousness. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, the Corps of Engineers is the largest 
construction organization in the world. We are doing more work 
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now than practically all the other construction organizations in the 
world put together. 

We have never found that the American citizen needed to have 
somebody to watch him to see whether he is going to be honest or 
not, and we have not gone to the extent to prov vide watchers as such, 
to see Americans are honest. We assume they are honest until we 
find out that they are not honest, and then we believe in prosecu- 
tion. 

We have had the usual set-up of administrative and supervisory 
people in our organization in north Africa as we have in other offices 
in other areas over the United States. 

The contractors are required to have an auditing force. On these 
military jobs the Army Audit Agency is responsible, for auditing, pro- 
viding audit service. ‘They come in as soon as we start the job, they 
come in and take over that responsibility. 

The procurement is made after a take-off has been prepared from the 
materials required for the work by the architect-engineer and that 
goes to the district organization and that is reviewed, and it is either 
approved or disapproved by the district organization and then that 
goes back to the procurement forces of the contractor and procurement 
Is made and then the Army Audit Agency carries out its function of 
auditing. 

Senator Hunr. Well, General, our reports did not show that there 
Was any great amount of dishonesty and I assume, as you have said, 
you have taken the usual precautions. Considering the number of 
men employed and the vastness of the job I think your explanation is 
quite satisfactory. 

Counsel has one more ee he wants to ask you, General. 

General Pick. Yes, s 

Mr. Rice. General, oe at provisions are in the contract or in the ar 
rangement with the contractors which either penalize the contractor 
in the pocketbook or elsewhere or to renegotiate or to recover from a 
contractor where it is found that the contractor has been guilty of— 
well, what-would amount to criminal negligence or waste or incom- 
petency on a job. 

General Pick. Well, he has to get his accounts in sh: ape so that they 

“an be audited and if the audit is held up he is penalized because he 
c sanniel receive payment on procurements that he has made. 

Now, he is penalized because under the terms of his contract he is 
required to finance certain of the operations. Now, if he has a large 
backlog of procurement accounts that cannot be settled, he is the loser. 

Mr. Rice. Maybe the fellow that he buys from may be the loser if 
he doesn’t get paid. 

What do you think about this, General? You have this $5 million 
fee. When is that due and payable, and can that be levied upon for 
inadequacies of performance / 

General Prox. 1 do not know, sir. I do not know definitely the 
terms of payment. Mr. Seltzer, who knows this field, can tell you. 

Mr. Sevrzer. Yes. In the first place, the contract provides for re- 
imbursement to the contractor only for necessary expenditures. It 
limits him to efficient—it requires him to perform in an efficient and 
workmanlike manner, 
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It contains provisions for renegotiation of the contract and it con- 
tains provisions for penalizing the contractor if he loses discounts and 
things like that. 

Mr. Rice. How do they do that? 

Mr. Sevrzer. Well, the method of operations carried out under the 
contract is for the contractor to pay his bills out of his own pocketbook 
to vendors, material men, suppliers, and subcontractors. He then sub- 
mits his reimbursement bill to the Government for payment. Before 
the Government— 

Mr. Rice. W ell, ri right there, the report indicates that in respect to 
this particular job they are doing it on a 25-percent spot-check basis 
and paying the vendors on the vendor’s own statement—but, go ahead. 

Mr. Sevrzer. Regardless of what the contract may be, for the pur- 
pose of this discussion before the contractor can be reimbursed and 
made whole for his outlay, his vouchers showing payment to the 
vendors and his own supporting statements that goods were received, 
must flow through the Army Audit Agency, which is an independent 
agency not connected with the Corps of Engineers, in which an audit 
and check is made to determine the accuracy of the billings and the 
fact that all of the supporting papers are there to show that the goods 
and value were receivec 

Then it must be : approved by the contracting officer for payment. 
Unless the contracting officer and the Army Audit Agency clear this, 
there is no payment to the contractor. 

He suffers what we call a disallowance, and disallowances are 
created if the contractor has made an improper or unauthorized ex- 
penditure. That is the machinery for carrying out the financing of 
the contract. 

General Pick. Now, tell them about the fee—— 

Mr. Sevrzer. Would you raise your question again with respect to 
the fee? What is the e stion ? 

Mr. Rice. Well, now, how is this $5 million fee paid? We are talk- 
ing now about the cost-plus part, these people on salaries and expenses, 
and so on. 

Mr. Sevrzer. They are paid as the work progresses. 

Mr. Rice. On a percentage of completion basis? 

Mr. Sevrzer. That is measured in terms of percentage of comple- 
tion. As the work progresses partial release is made of ‘the fee. 

There is no outright payment of the fee without relation to per- 
centage of work, one is geared to the other. 

Mr. Rice. Well, bringing that down to cases here, one of the recom- 
mendations is that—following up criticism of the Army Audit Agency 
for being $17 million behind in chec king vouchers, the Chief of the 

Army Audit Agency take action at the earliest practicable date to 
bring the Casablanca audit force up to a strength consistent with 
the contemplated and increasing work load. They indicate that the 
accountants are taking 5 weeks to audit payrolls that occur every 3 
weeks, so they fall behind 2 weeks every time. 

Mr. Sexrzer. You mean, as affecting the contractor’s ability ‘to 
finance his job? Is that what you are alluding to? 

Mr. Rice. That the auditing is not current and falling further be- 
hind. It says that one of the difficulties in arriving at whether the 
contractor is entitled to his fee under percentage of completion is 
that they do not have an accurate statement. 
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Mr. Seurzer. First, let me say this, that the payment of fee as I 
indieated is related to completion of work. That is, one accrues with 
the other. It does not have anything to do with the rate with which 
the Army Audit Agency can reimburse “" the vouchers. 

I do not believe that the Army Audit Agency problem, and I can 
see that it isa problem to them when they are $17 million or weeks or 
months behind, still I do not see that that problem is causing any seri- 
ous interference in the contractor’s operations, basically because a 
contractor can receive payment up to a certain percentage in advance 
of the audit, there being a cushion of some 10 percent retained against 
that to set off any disallowance that may thereafter occur. So, the 
contractor’s position with respect to financing would not be seriously 
hampered by this action. 

Mr. Rice. Well, in a general way, then, if it appears that there is 
inefficiency in the construction, something goes wrong over there, 
there is some leverage over the head of the contractor ? 

Mr. Sevrzer. Oh, definitely. We always retain a sufficient amount 
of funds to cover disallowances. We have never in our whole history 
retained an amount under cost-plus-fixed-fee that was not adequate 
to protect the Government’s interest against any disallowances made 
on the contract, and that is true in this case. 

Senator Hunt. Would you explain to the committee what type of 
bond these contractors write ? 

I have this situation in mind. There seems to be some thinking on 
the part of several of the inspectors that possibly these runways will 
not hold up but we will not know about it for some time. What kind 
of a bond do they write ¢ 

Mr. Seirzer. You mean in terms of performance bond ? 

Senator Hunr. Yes. 

Mr. Sevrzer. There is no performance bond on this job. 

There has never been any performance bond required on any cost- 
ave" fixed-fee job and the Congress authorized the waiver of such 
bonds in 1941 in connection with the cost-plus-fixed-fee program in 
World War II, viewing it as a waste of Government funds to re- 
quire it. 

searing in mind this is a cost-plus-fixed-fee type contract, if bonds 
were required the premium on the bond would be a reimbursable item 
payable from the Government's appropriation. 

The risks under this type of contract normally fall on the 
Government. 

If we are unable to—well, the relationship of the contractor to the 
supervision, the inspection of the reimbursables, the costs, the right 
to remove a contractor from the job if he has proven unsatisfactory, 
if the progress is not sufficient, that places all the safeguards in the 
hands of the Government so that it is unnecessary to protect any risk 
by a performance bond. 

General Pick. Mr.‘Chairman, while we are at this point, the state- 
ment has been made that there is some $17 million of procurement 
that has not been audited. 

Colonel LaCroix is here and he is prepared to state what the present 
situation is with respect to the backlog of vouchers. For the sake of 
the record, sir, I would like to have him to be able to make a statement 
at this point. 

Senator Hunt. That will be quite agreeable. 
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First, General Pick, I want to say to you and to counsel and also 
to all of you gentlemen that I must go to my office in a very few 
minutes, so if you will, make your statement as brief as you can. 

Mr. LaCrorx. Mr. Chairman, when I was over there, I looked at 
that situation with reference to the $17 million backlog. I discussed 
it with Mr. Bishop who was the Army Audit Agency representative 
over there at that time. 

He stated it was not a $17 million backlog, that he had found it 
about $13 million and it was on vouchers which had been given only 
a provisional audit—that was before the definitive contract had been 
put into effect—that about all he had te do with those vouchers was 
to check the rate for the individuals with the rate shown in the defini- 
tive contract, and that he did net think it would be a big job to get 
those cleared. 

The current vouchers at the time I was there were slightly over, the 
backlog of vouchers they were working on, were slightly over $2 
million. 

The Army Audit Agency has received—or, they had 11 people work- 
ing when I was there and four others coming in, so that there is no 
problem now, I believe, in keeping the work current. 

Senator Hunr. I see. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, the Army Audit Agency has in- 
creased their force over there at my recommendation. 

Mr. Rice. When was that recommendation put through, General, 
approximately? It has been since you returned from this recent trip? 

General Pick. Before Christmas, after General Nold came back 
from there. I think October 

Mr. Rice. I fhink I remember reading in one of these reports last 
night that there is some question on that because, after all, it is in 
measure prognostication as to when they will catch up. I think the 
inspector general took some issue with the independent experts as to 
when they hoped to catch up. But, that is neither here nor there. 

However, Mr. Chairman, in that connection we have not had ade- 
quate time to review this material here. We have a number of other 
matters in the nature of complaints and criticisms about the job 
that have come in from various sources and we would suggest that at 
this time the committee suspend and resume at an appropriate time in 
the next few days or weeks, when we will be able to notify General 
Pick that we will resume. 

Senator Hun. General Pick, in asking you to return at some future 
time, I want to say that we will try to make that time convenient to 
you. I do not like interrupting your schedule and your work too 
often on this investigation. We will attempt to give you some notice 
ahead of time so that; you will not be in a stand-by situation. 

General Pick. Thank you. 

Senator Hunr. 1 want to thank you, General Pick and the staff. 
This session is now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair. ) 








